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Editorial Note. 


In the spring of 1917 the Foreign Office, in connection 
with the preparation which they were making for the work 
of the Peace Conference, established a special section whose 
duty it should be to provide the British Delegates to the 
Peace Conference with information in the most convenient 
form—geographical, economic, historical, social, religious and 
political—respecting the different countries, districts, islands, 
&c., with which they might have to deal. In addition, 
volumes were prepared on. certain general subjects, mostly 
of an historical nature, concerning which it appeared that a 
special study would be useful. 

The historical information was compiled by trained 
writers on historical subjects, who (in most cases) gave their 
services without any remuneration. For the geographical 
sections valuable assistance was given by the Intelligence 
Division (Naval Staff) of the Admiralty ; and for the 
economic sections, by the War Trade Intelligence Depart- 
ment, which had been established by the Foreign Office. Of 
the maps accompanying the series, some were prepared by 
the above-mentioned department of the Admiralty, but the 
bulk of them were the work of the Geographical Section of 
the General Staff (Military Intelligence Division) of the 
War Office. 

Now that the Conference has nearly completed its task, 
the Foreign Office, in response to numerous enquiries and 
requests, has decided to issue the books for public use, 
believing that they will be useful to students of history, 
politics, economics and foreign affairs, to publicists generally 
and to business men and travellers. It is hardly necessary 
to say that some of the subjects dealt with in the series have 
not in fact come under discussion at the Peace Conference ; 
but, as the books treating of them contain valuable 
information, it has been thought advisable to include them. 
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It must be understood that, although the series of 
volumes was prepared under the authority, and is now 
issued with the sanction, of the Foreign Office, that Office is 
not to be regarded as guaranteeing the accuracy of every 
statement which they contain or as identifying itself with all 
the opinions expressed in the several volumes; the books 
were not prepared in the Foreign Office itself, but are in the 
nature of information provided for the Foreign Office and 
the British Delegation. 

The books are now published, with a few exceptions, 
substantially as they were issued for the use of the Delegates. 
No attempt has been made to bring them up to date, for, in 
the first place, such a process would have entailed a great 
loss of time and a prohibitive expense; and, in the second, 
the political and other conditions of a great part of Europe 
and of the Nearer and Middle East are still unsettled and in 
such a state of flux that any attempt to describe them would 
have been incorrect or misleading. The books are therefore 
to be taken as describing, in general, ante-bellum conditions, 
though in a few cases, where it seemed specially desirable, 
the account has been brought down to a later date. 


G. W. PROTHERO, 
General Editor and formerly 
January 1920. Director of the Historical Section, 
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I. GEOGRAPHY PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL 


(1) Postrion AND FRONTIERS 


ALSACE-LORRAINE consists of the chain of the Vosges 
together with, on the one hand, a broad belt of plateau 
running north-west and connecting the Vosges with the 
Ardennes, and, on the other, the strip of plain sepa- 
rating the Vosges foothills from the Rhine. The 
plateau is, roughly speaking, Lorraine, and the plain 
Alsace, the Vosges forming the physical boundary be- 
tween them. 

The natural Jimits of this district are, to the east the 
Rhine; to the south the Gap of Belfort ; to the south- 
west a line from Belfort passing roughly through Neuf- 
chateau to the Argonne; to the north-west the 
Ardennes region. On the north there is no natural 
limit. From the true Lorraine plateau, south of the 
Middle Saar, there is a gradual transition northwards 
to the Hunsriick ridge and eastwards to the hills of 
the Bavarian Palatinate. This transitional area is 
roughly equivalent to the basin of the Blies. The total 
area of Alsace-Lorraine, including both French and 
German territories, may be roughly estimated at 12,500 
square miles, of which the German occupies 5,600. 

This area is subdivided in two different ways: 
(a) into Alsace and Lorraine; (6) into French and 
German territory. These divisions give rise to two 
internal boundaries :— 

(a2) Between Alsace and Lorraine. Alsace is essen- 
tially the Ill basin; Lorraine is essentially the plateau 
between the Vosges and the Ardennes. The natural 
boundary between them is therefore the watershed of 
the Vosges. The political frontier follows this natural 
frontier everywhere except (i) in the north, where, 
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boundary swerves westward to include a part of the 
Saar basin in Alsace; (11) in the extreme south, where 
it again goes west of the watershed and includes Bel- 
fort in Alsace. 

(6) Between France and Germany.. In 1871 Ger. 
many annexed the whole of Alsace (except Belfort 
and a small zone round that town) and all the north. 
eastern portion of Lorraine. 

Alsace-Lorraine thus falls into four political divi- 
sions: French Lorraine, German Lorraine, German 
Alsace, and French Alsace. The first, on the west and 
south-west, is the largest and includes most of the 
Lorraine plateau. ‘The second, on the north, is much 
smaller, but geographically similar to the first. The 
third, on the east, runs along the Rhine in a strip from 
north to south. The fourth, in the extreme south, is the 
small piece of territory surrounding Belfort and 
amounting to one-fifteenth of the area of Alsace as a 
whole. 

The Franco-German boundary is in its southern half 
a natural geographical division; and, as we shall see 

later, in some degree a linguistic boundary as well. In 
' its northern half, however, from the point. where it 
leaves the Vosges to its junction with Luxemburg, the 
line is purely strategic, being designed to secure to 
Germany the fortress of Metz and the railway thence 
to Strassburg. 


(2) SurFace, Lakes, AND RIVER SysTEMS 
Surface 


The Vosges.—The Vosges are a mountain-range with 
summits of 3,500-4,500 ft. in the south, of 2,500- 
-3,000 ft. opposite Strassburg, and of about 1,500- 
2,000 ft. on the northern frontier of Alsace. To the 
east the mountains fall abruptly to the Rhine plain, 
which lies on an average 500-600 ft. above the sea; to 
the west they descend more gradually to the Lorraine 
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plateau, whose level is hardly less than that of the 
northernmost summits. 

This entire range is heavily wooded up to a height 
of about 3,000 ft. Above 3,000 ft. the summits are 
bare, with short grass, peat, and stones; but it is only 
a few of the higher southern (granitic) peaks that 
reach this zone. In the northern (sandstone) region 
the forest extends over all the summits. 

The Lorraine Plateau.—The sandstone which forms 
the central range of the northern or Low Vosges forms 
in the south a belt of transitional country, about 
12-15 miles wide, separating the “deni massif of the 
High Vosges from the Lorraine plateau. In character 
the transitional belt resembles the Low Vosges. The 
hills are wooded and _ steep, rising to 2,500 ft. and 
divided by gorges; the larger rivers have broad and 
fertile valleys. 

North-west of a line running through Epinal, Ram- 
bervillers, Baccarat, and Cirey the true Lorraine 
plateau begins. This is a vast expanse of rolling 
ground, mostly with a limestone subsoil, and lying in 
general between 500 and 1,000 ft. above sea-level. This 
plateau is fairly homogeneous; but it 1s, nevertheless, 
possible to distinguish two regions, namely, a marly 
plain with isolated hills and shallow valleys, geologi- 
cally defined as the Triassic plateau; and cal this 
the Jurassic plateau west of Nancy and Metz, consist- 
ing of a series of oolitic limestone ridges, running north 
and south, between the first two of which lies the clay 
plain known as the Woévre. West of this Jurassic 
district the chalky plain of Champagne begins. 

The Rhine Plain.—-The Alsatian plain, from the 
Vosges to the Rhine, and from the Swiss frontier in 
the south to the Bavarian Palatinate in the north, is 
about 115 miles long by 15 miles broad. The Rhine 
plain as a whole represents a rift-valley, bounded by 
the abrupt escarpments of the Vosges and Black Forest. 
There is again, however, a transitional belt between 
hills and plain, formed in this case by the Vosges foot-. 
hills. 
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At the extreme south end of the plain the Alsatian 
frontier includes a fragment of the Jura range, which 
belongs physically to Switzerland. It is composed 
of steep ridges, 2,000-2,500 ft. high, lying east and 
west. North of this comes the Sundgau, extending as 
far north as Miilhausen (Mulhouse). It is a somewhat 
hilly district ; the surface soil is a fertile loam. North 
of the Sundgau, between Miilhausen and Thann, is an 
arid and barren plain called the Ochsenfeld, contain- 
ing the Nonnenbruch Forest. and remarkable only for 
its important potassium deposits. Between these dis- 
tricts and the Rhine lies the Hardt, a strip of country 
beginning close to Basel and extending north to be- 
vond Neu-Breisach. This is a belt of gravel, waterless 
and barren, on which nothing will grow but stunted 
oaks. Parallel to the northern end of the Hardt, but 
extending far beyond it, is a swampy region beginning 
at Colmar and reaching nearly to Strassburg; the 
south end of this, between Colmar and Schlettstadt, 
is called the Ried. Between Strassburg and the Vosges 
is an undulating plain, 10 miles wide east and west by 
20 miles long north and south, known as the Kochers- 
berg. The soil here is loess, and exceptionally fertile. 
This is, in fact, the chief agricultural district of Alsace. 
North of this again the plain becomes more sandy 
and stony. It contains the large forest of Haguenau; 
otherwise it is mostly agricultural country. — 


Lakes 


Alsace includes two groups of lakes, the mountain 
tarns of the Vosges and the little lakes of the Sundgau, 
close to the French frontier. Lorraine has two im- 
portant lake districts, one on the clay plain east of 
Dieuze and west of the Upper Saar, the other on the 
clay — of the Woévre, between the Meuse and the 
Moselle. 


River Systems 


Alsace-Lorraine is drained mainly by three rivers, 
the Meuse, Moselle, and Rhine. Of these the Moselle 
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basin occupies by far the largest area, quite half of the 
entire region. The Meuse drains a narrow strip in the 
west of Lorraine. The Rhine drains, roughly speaking, 
the whole of Alsace. Hydrographically, theretore, the 
district is divided into three parallel belts by two 
watersheds running north and south. The western 
strip, at times only six miles broad, is the basin of the 
Meuse. The central, averaging 50-60 miles across, is 
that of the Moselle. The third, 30 miles across, and 
separated from the second by the Vosges watershed, 
is that of the Rhine. The fragment of Alsace sur- 
rounding Belfort, which was left to France in 1871, 
falls within the watershed of the Sadéne. 

“The Meuse rises in the Monts Faucilles at the 
south-western extremity of Lorraine. It is highest in 
January and often almost dry in July; its volume is, 
however, very capricious, and summer floods are com- 
mon and do much damage. . 

The Moselle rises in the extreme south of the Vosges 
and descends into the Lorraine plateau at Epinal. Its 
chief tributaries, on the right bank, are the Meurthe; 
the Seille, which drains the centre of the plateau 
north-east of Nancy ; and the Saar, which drains the 
north-east of Lorraine, as well as part of Alsace and of 
the Bavarian Palatinate. The main left-bank tribu- 
tary is the Orne, which drains almost the whole of the 
Woévre. In volume and height the Upper Moselle 
varies much less than the Meuse, being largely fed by 
melting snow in spring, when the weather becomes dry. 
It 1s highest from December to March, and lowest from 
June to October; but the December level is sometimes 
no higher than that reached in a rainy August. Below 
the junction of the Meurthe the difference between 
summer and winter levels is more marked. 

The Rhine reaches Alsace just below Basel, and 
forms its entire eastern frontier. Although the largest, 
it is not the most important river of Alsace; that place 
is held by the Ill, whose course is marked by the three 
principal towns, Strassburg, Colmar, and Miilhausen. 
This is due to the Ill having always been a navigable 
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waterway, while the Alsatian Rhine was not 
navigable till improvements, begun in 1840 (see p. 69), 
were well advanced. From its rise in the Alsatian 
Jura to its mouth below Strassburg the III flows parallel 
to the Rhine and receives a series of left-bank tribu- 
taries, draining the Vosges and all capable of supplying 
a considerable amount of water-power. North of the 
month of the [ll the Vosges streams flow directly into 
the Rhine. 


(3) CLIMATE 


The climate of the High Vosges is severe, and the 
same is true of the plateau of Lorraine, at least by com- 
parison with the Rhine plain, where the temperature 
is fairly warm and equable. On the west slope of the 
mountains the rainfall is high, averaging 67-80 inches 
annually on the summits; but on the Alsatian side it 
drops very rapidly, the mountain-valleys having 36-40 
inches. In the Rhine plain the rainfall is low, 21-28 
inches on the average; on the Lorraine plateau it is 
highest (35 inches) in the extreme west; in the centre it 
varies locally, according to the distribution of hills and 
forests, from 24 to 31 inches. On the whole the south 
of the plateau has more rain than the north. 

The wettest months in the Vosges are from October 
to December; the driest month is April. In the 
Rhine plain the wettest month is June, and the driest 
are January and February. In the Vosges valleys 
the distribution is a compromise between these two. 
On the Lorraine plateau the summer and autumn are 
wet, the winter and spring dry. 


(4) Rack anp LANGUAGE 


Race 


The population of Alsace-Lorraine is of Germanic 
stock in the east and north-east, and Celtic in the 
remainder. A rough division between the two races 
may be drawn by following the language-frontier. 
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This division would, however, be inaccurate in the 
tollowing ways:— 

First, the Germanic settlers of Alsace and part of 
Lorraine did not expel or exterminate the original 
population, which in many parts maintained a separate 
individuality and continued to speak a Romance 
language till the tenth century, after which it was 
gradually absorbed by the German settlers, learning 
their language and influencing their racial character. 
The wide difference which separates the Alsatians and 
Lorrainers, especially the former, from the “ Alt- 
deutsche ’’’ of Germany proper 1s due in great part to 
the strong admixture of Celtic or Iberian blood. There 
is further, a broad distinction of character and 
temperament between the Alsatians, who are vivacious 
and quickwitted, and the comparatively stolid and slow 
Lorrainers. 

Secondly, a certain infiltration of German racial 
elements can be traced in the Celtic population of 
Lorraine, concurrently with the German influence on 
the dialects of that province. The population of the 
Upper Seille Valley is thus decidedly inclined to Ger- 
manic racial characteristics. The population of the 
Lorraine plateau on the whole, though scanty, is sound 
and vigorous, with a physique well adapted to the 
somewhat severe climate. 

The population of Alsace is more mixed than that 
of Lorraine; for instance, the old-established glass 
industry early attracted workers from Bohemia. In 
the sixteenth century the Huguenot wars resulted in 
a considerable migration of French Protestants into 
Alsace, especially to Strassburg, a town which also 
possessed considerable colonies of Italians and 
Spaniards. The Thirty Years’ War brought in French, 
Swedish, and other elements; and the disturbances of 
that period caused the disappearance of a large 
number of sixteenth and seventeenth century names. 
On the whole, however, these foreign elements pro- 
a little effect on the general type of the popu- 
ation. 
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After the conquest of Alsace by France the immi- 
gration from Germany increased considerably, while 
the emigration from Alsace to France was very small. 
Many notable families of Upper Alsace trace their 
origin to immigrants from the Palatinate, Wiirttem- 
berg, Augsburg, &c., either before or soon after the 
French Revolution. During the nineteenth century 
the number of Germans in Alsace-Lorraine showed a 
steady increase; between 1861 and 1866 it seems to 
have increased by about 8 per cent. 

The German annexation in 1871 was followed 
within 18 months by the exodus of some 60,000 optants 
to France. Between 1871 and 1910 some 400,000 
persons emigrated, or were expelled, to France.’ Since 
1880 the proportion of immigrants from Germany in 
relation to the total population has in general risen 
continuously, though the population, especially in 
Alsace, has also risen. In Strassburg German immi- 

rants constitute 30 per cent. of the whole population, 
in Metz an even higher percentage. 

After 1871 it was expected that the industrial dis- 
trict of Upper Alsace would attract a large number of 
immigrants from Germany proper. It was found, 
however, that German immigration into Lorraine, 
owing to the sudden development of the iron industry, 
soon greatly exceeded that into Alsace. This immigra- 
tion came especially from the Rhineland, and was on 
such a scale that two results followed: the number of 
German-born Lorrainers came to exceed that of Ger- 
man-born Alsatians; and the French-speaking popu- 
lation in Lorraine became so diluted that no singie 
canton in that country is now so exclusively French- 
speaking as the neighbourhood of Schnierlach (La 
Poutroye) in Alsace. Districts like Metz-land and 
Chateau Salins have now considerable German-speak- 
ing minorities and, in spite of the higher percentage 
of French-speakers in Lorraine, that province is reaily 
more Germanized than Alsace. Only five communes in 
German Lorraine contain nobody able to speak German. 


1 An analysis of the emigration figures is given on p. 64. 
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Of the total number of foreigners in the Reichsland 
(i.e. persons born neither in the Reichsland nor in 
the rest of Germany), 40 per cent. or 31,000 (1910) 
were Italians. In 1900 the Italians formed 31 per 
cent. of the total number of foreigners, and in 1880 
only -04 per cent. They are practically confined to 
the extreme north-west of Lorraine, where they are 
employed in the iron-mines of the Briey plateau and 
the associated iron-works, and exercise a considerable 
influence on the language statistics of the Kreise 
Diedenhofen-west and Metz-land. 


Language 

Alsace-Lorraine is divided into a French-speaking 
and a German-speaking area, of which the former is 
far the larger in extent, while the latter is in general 
the more densely populated. Alsace speaks German: 
Lorraine, with the exception of a strip in the extreme 
north-east, French. The linguistic boundary along its 
whole course either falls in German territory or coin- 
cides with the political boundary; there is thus no 
German-speaking population on French soil, but a con- 
siderable French-speaking population on German. Of 
German Lorraine over half is predominantly French- 
speaking, while there are certain enclaves of French- 
speaking population even in Alsace. In German 
Lorraine 22-3 per cent. of the population speak French 
only; in Lower Alsace 61 per cent.; and in Upper 
Alsace 3°8 per cent.’ 

In Alsace the political and linguistic boundaries are 
in close agreement. There are, however, certain diver- 
gences: (1) The villages of Ottendorf and Luffendorf 
at the head-waters of the Larg near the Swiss frontier, 
in the latitude of La Ferrette, are French-speaking. 
(ii) Twelve to fifteen kilometres east of Belfort the 
linguistic boundary follows the watershed between the 
Rhine and the Rhéne; but a number of French- 
speaking villages have been given to Germany to im- 

1 See also below, p. 58, et seq. 
[2520 ] C 
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prove her hold on the Gap of Belfort and in particular 
to secure for her the canal-bridge at Montreux-le- 
Chateau; these include Alt and Jung Munsterol, 
Luthern, Romagny, and Chavannes. The large com- 
mune of Dannemarie (Dammerkirch) further east is 
a disputed place. (i1i) Immediately to the north the 
communes of Briickensweiler, Baronsweiler, Bretten, 
and Eteimbes, with a total population of 1,000, are 
also French-speaking. (iv) After this the language- 
line rejoins the political boundary and follows it to 
the vallev of the Weiss, the upper part of which is 
French-speaking territory. This area centres in 
Schnierlach (La Poutroye), and extends east as far as 
Altweier (Ambure), Urbach (Fréland), and Zell (La 
Baroche); the population here is more purely French- 
speaking than in any other district of equal size in 
the Reichsland. (v) The language boundary now 
turns west and crosses to the valley of the Leber 
(Liépvrette) by the Col de Bonhomme (or des Ba- 
gnolles). In the valley of the River Leber, Leberau, 
Deutsch-Rumbach and Musloch are French-speaking, 
but Markirch is German-speaking. The two 
boundaries here coincide for a time along the crest of 
the Vosges. (vi) North of the Leber Valley the 
_ linguistic boundary leaves the political for good, and 
runs eastward of the latter at a distance which varies 
from 5 to 20 kilometres. It strikes across the Hochwald 
and embraces in the French-speaking area the valley of 
the Giessen (or Altbach) as far as Steige, including 
the villages of Charbe, Lach (Lalaye), and Fouchy 
(Grube); it excludes the village of Natzweiler, but 
with this exception embraces the whole of the upper 
valley of the Breusch from Liitzelhausen to Saales. 
The language-lne next strikes across the massif of the 
Vosges, an almost uninhabited forest region, where its 
exact location is only definable in vague terms. It may 
be taken generally, however, as following the ridge that 
divides the Alberschweilerstal from the St. Quirinstal, 
leaving Alberschweiler and Hessen in French-speaking 
territory, till it strikes the Red Saar, the east bank of 
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which it follows to a point just east of Lérchingen 
(Lorquin), where it enters Lorraine. 

In Lorraine the divergence between the two boun- 
daries is much greater, and the French language 
extends in a continuous strip east of the German 
frontier, reaching its maximum depth of about 40 
kilometres in the areas round Chateau Salins and 
Metz. From the point east of Lérchingen, where it 
leaves Alsace, the language boundary encloses in 
French-speaking territory the whole of the important 
lake-district south and south-east of Dieuze, leaving 
Saarburg about 5 kilometres to the east. The Rhine- 
Marne Canal is crossed in the direction of west-north- 
west, Kirchberg and Imlingen being left in French- 
speaking territory, as are Rodt, Bisping, and Ang- 
weiller north of the canal; Lauterfingen (Loudrefing) 
is German-speaking. In this way the linguistic 
boundary passes to Albesdorf, which is at the head of 
a large French-speaking salient. It turns west to 
avoid Morchingen (Morhange), a German-speaking 
town, and runs ‘roughly north within 5 kilometres 
of Falkenberg (Faulquemont) and about 3 of Bol- 
chen (Boulay). Here the extreme points of the French- 
speaking area are the villages of Hemilly, Arriance 
(Argenchen), and Niederum (Many); but a French 
salient runs east to Chémery. The valley of the 
German Nied is French-speaking as far east as 
Fouligny (T’iillingen). In the valley of the French 
Nied a German salient projects about 5 miles west. 
ward, but Heinkingen and Brittendorf are French- 
speaking. The line now bends westward and strikes 
the Moselle 7 kilometres south of Uckingen. It crosses 
the Fensch at Schreningen, leaves Marspich in French- 
speaking territory, passes close to the west of Algrin- 
gen, Arsweiler (Angevillers), and Ruxweiler (Rochon- 
villers), where it turns north across the north-eastern 
corner of the Briey plateau, running east of Ottingen 
and in a north-westerly direction to the Luxemburg 
frontier at Rumelange. Thence it runs along that 
frontier ; but Deutsch-Oth (Audun le Tiche) is French- 
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speaking, whereas Riissingen and Redingen are Ger- 
man-speaking. 

From the French-speaking area above described the 
city of Metz, which is said to be German-speaking by 
a small majority,' must be excluded. It will be 
recognised that no such lines of demarcation can 
be absolutely accurate with regard to particular 
communes as to which separate statistics are unavail- 
able; but the line described above is based on German 
data, and may be regarded as at least not favouring 
French claims. 

Historically the linguistic boundary in Alsace was 
established by the year 1000 very much on its present 
line, except that the Upper Lebertal (Markirch dis- 
trict) was still French-speaking, while the Upper 
Breusch valley was German-speaking, and was recon- 
quered by French only since the sixteenth century. 

In Lorraine the German population continued to 
advance up to about 1500. In the sixteenth century, 
however, the tide turned, and the frontier, which had 
never reached Metz, retreated north-eastward towards 
the Saar. This movement was only checked by the 
German conquest of 1871. 


Dialects 


The German of Alsace is Alemannic (High Ger- 
man); that of Lorraine Frankish (Middle German). 
Upper Alemannic, the German of Switzerland, is 
spoken in the southernmost corner of Alsace, only as 
far north as Altkirch and Kleinlandau (a village on the 
Rhine in the latitude of Miilhausen) ; South Frankish is 
spoken in the extreme north-east, round Weissenburg: 
all the rest of Alsace (except that portion which, pro- 
jecting over the Vosges into the Saar basin, belongs 
geographically rather to Lorraine) speaks Lower Ale- 
mannic, the dialect of the Black Forest. 

The French dialects call for little remark, except in 
so far as they have been influenced by German. This 


1 Probably many of the German inhabitants are officials and 


military. 
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has been the case all over eastern Lorraine, notably in 
the Briey plateau, the Messin, and the Saulnois; here 
the aspirated 4, and various words, phrases, and con- 
structions, show Frankish influence. West of Briey, 
Nancy, and Epinal these peculiarities can no longer be 
traced. 


(5) PoruLaTIon * 
Distribution 


The most remarkable fact about the population of 
Alsace-Lorraine is the steady increase in density from 
west to east. The mountainous Vosges, far from being 
sparsely inhabited, are much more densely so than 
the Lorraine plateau; and in the plateau itself the 
higher east is more densely populated than the lower 
west. This is due, first, to the industrial development 
of the Vosges valleys with their water-power; and, 
secondly, to the greater fertility of the volcanic and 
sandstone soil in the east as compared with the barren 
clays and oolites of the west. Finally, the high popula- 
tion of Alsace is due to a combination of fertile soil, 
temperate climate, and industry. 2 

The population of Alsace is somewhat dense, almost 
everywhere over 250 to the square mile; that of 
Lorraine in general scanty, under 200 and often below 
150. The country falls into four belts running north 
and south, showing a transition from low population 
in the west to high in the east. 

Beginning in the west, we find a belt of low popula- 
tion running from north to south of Lorraine along the 
line of the Meuse. Here the density-figures average 
about 110. It is only round Toul that they rise above 
125, while in several parts they fall below 100 over 
quite large areas. -These figures moreover include 
the town populations; for purely rural districts they 
would be even lower. 


1The actual figures for German Alsace-Lorraine since 1871 
are given with analysis on p. 62, 
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A second belt, corresponding with the main trough 
of the Moselle and running north and south through 
Metz, Nancy, and Vesoul, has a very slightly denser 
population—about 130-170 to the square mile. This 
belt includes the Messin, the Seille and Upper Saar 
basins, and most of the department of Meurthe-et- 
Moselle, with a prolongation to the south, passing west 
of Epinal and reaching across into the Saone valley. 

The third belt begins by occupying the whole width 
of Northern Alsace, and passes south-westward; its 
southern half is bounded by the Vosges watershed to 
east and a parallel line passing through Epinal to west. 
Here the population is everywhere over 200 to the 
square mile, rising in some districts to 250. 

The fourth belt occupies the whole breadth of 
Alsace in the latitude of Milhausen, but from Mont 
Donon northwards it narrows till, rather north of 
Strassburg, its western boundary meets the Rhine, 
and it comes to an end. This is the most densely 
populated part of Alsace-Lorraine; its density-figure 
is always over 280 for any single Kreis (except in the 
extreme south, where the Sundgau—Kreis Altkirch— 
has 200 per square mile and may be considered an 
outher of the third belt), rising in individual Kreise 
to 350 or even 400. In the High Vosges the density 
of the population in the valleys is so great as to com- 
pensate for the uninhabited condition of the mountains 
and to bring the whole area within the belt of dense 
population. 

In addition to these four belts there are four isolated 
districts where special conditions have led to a special 
concentration. These are (1) the Briey plateau, (2) 
Nancy, (3) the Saar coalfield, (4) Miilhausen. 

(1) The Briey plateau belongs to the second belt 
above described, and its purely agricultural population 
is only about 100 per square mile. The development 
of iron-mining, however, has produced a dense agglome- 
ration extending over the whole of the Minette field 
and bringing up the average to something like 250. 
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(2) The large town of Nancy, with its mines and 
numerous industries, is the centre of a district over 
which the average population is 250 per square mile. 

(3) In the Saar basin the mining and industrial 
population brings up the density of Kreis Forbach to 
about 270 per square mile. 7 

(4) In the Kreis Miilhausen the average is 750 per 
square mile. This very high figure is chiefly due to the 
great development of industry at Milhausen. It is also 
in part due to the fact that the district lies altogether 
in the plain; a detailed survey would, however, show 
that these high densities are not confined to Miilhausen 
but extend northwards along the [ll and up into the 
valleys of the Vosges. | 


Towns 


In Lorraine the river-valleys have always a much 
denser population than the plateau; and towns 
therefore grew up at the points in these valleys upon 
which defensibility or natural lines of a sear 
conferred some peculiar importance. us Verdun 
(pop. 21,700) is a valley citadel; Metz (pop. 41,700) is 
a defensible point at the meeting of two rivers and a 
great centre of communications over the flat pays 
Messin, guarding at the same time the mouth of the 
gorge through which the’ Moselle traverses the high 
ground ; Saarbriicken is the chief crossing of the Saar; 
Nancy (pop. 120,000), like Metz, defends one end of a 
river-gorge and radiates lines of road over the flatter — 
country eastward; Neufchateau (pop. 4,000) lies at the 
point on which the head-waters of the Meuse converge, 
each carrying a natural kine of communication: 
Toul (pop. 15,900), at the point where the Moselle 
once branched off to join the Meuse, covers a highly 
important pass which has also much to do with the 
importance of Nancy. 

In Alsace, on the other hand, the towns are strung 
out along the course of the navigable Ill. The unique 
importance of Strassburg (pop. 179,000) is due to a 
variety of causes: the Il is here so close to the Rhine 
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that Strassburg controls al! its traffic; and a number of 
routes cross the Vosges and the Black Forest, of which 
the most important are the Zabern Gap, the Breusch 


valley Jeading to the Col de Saales, and the Kinzig 


valley, which leads through the heart of the Black 
Forest to the Danube. The other chief towns of Alsace 
are all situated where passes of the Vosges debouch on 
the Ill: Schlettstadt (pop. 10,650) at the mouth of the 
Lebertal (Col de Ste. Marie), Colmar (pop. 43,800) at 
the mouth of the Weisstal and Miinstertal (Col de 
Bonhomme and the Schlucht), and Miilhausen (pop. 
94,000) covering the Col de Bussang and the Gap of 
Belfort. Neu-Breisach (pop. 2,900) is a bridge-head 
defending the Rhine crossing on the important road 
between Colmar (the key to three Vosges passes) and 
Freiburg, which occupies a somewhat similar position 
in relation to the Black Forest. 


Movement 


In general the population of Alsace is at present 
stationary except for a decided rise in the largest 
towns, which absorb a larger and larger percentage of 
the total, while that of German Lorraine is increasing 
almost everywhere owing to, the progressive industrial 
development of the country. In French Lorraine there 
is an increase where industrial conditions prevail; 
otherwise the population is declining, though not so 
fast as in many parts of France. 

In common with that of most European countries 
the birth-rate of Alsace-Lorraine rose from about 1850 
to 1870 and then fell. The death-rate rose and fell 
concurrently. The birth-rate of Alsace-Lorraine ap- 
pears to have been generally about the same as that of 
France, and thus materially lower than that of Ger- 
many; the death-rate on the other hand is high in pro- 
portion to the birth-rate, being nearly as high as the 
German. 

During the decade 1891-1900 the average birth-rate 
for the Reichsland was 31 per thousand (only one 
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German State having a lower figure) and the death- 
rate 22°5 (18 German States having lower figures) . 
These, like all German figures, include stillborn chil- 
dren, which are excluded from the French figures. 

In French Lorraine the birth-rate shows at present 
a slight downward tendency; it varies from 16 in the 
department of Meuse to 26 (a very high figure when 
allowance has been made for stillbirths) in Meurthe. 
et-Moselle, in which it is rising. The death-rate varies 
from 17°5 in Meuse to 23 (rising) in Meurthe-et- 
Moselle. 


Emigration and Immigration 


The emigration of optants from the Reichsland to 
France after 1871 has been already mentioned. In 
French Lorraine no great movements of the population 
have taken place. If migrations to or from countries 
other than France are considered, the department of 
Vosges loses about 2 per thousand of its population 
yearly, and that of Meuse 9 per thousand, while 
Meurthe-et-Moselle gains 5 per thousand. By migra- 
tion within the country the rural communes of 
Meurthe-et-Moselle gain 1 per cent., the urban 8°8 per 
cent.; in Meuse the rural communes lose 1 per cent., the 
urban 0-4; in Vosges the rural communes lose 1-6 per 
cent., the urban gain 2°9 (figures for the year 1906). 
A distinct rural exodus to the towns can thus be traced 
only in the department of Vosges. 
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II. POLITICAL HISTORY 


CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 


1552 French occupation of Toul, Metz, and Verdun. 

1634 French occupation of Alsace. 

1648 Treaty of Minster. 

1672 French garrisons placed in the Ten Imperial Towns of 
Alsace. 

1679-81 Period of Réunions. 

1681 (Sept. 30) Occupation of Strassburg. 

1697 - Treaty of Ryswyck. 

1736 Marriage of Francis of Lorraine to Maria Theresa. 

1737 ‘Transfer of Lorraine to Stanislas Lesczinski. 

1766 Union of Lorraine with France. 

1790 Division of Alsace and Lorraine into Departments. 

1798 Union of Milhausen with France. 

1815 Loss by France of the Middle Saar basin and of Alsace 
between the Queich and the Lauter. 

1871 Cession of Alsace-Lorraine to Germany. 

1871 (June 3) Alsace-Lorraine declared a territory of the Empire 
( Reichsland ). 

1871 (Sept.) Von Moller appointed President of the Reichsland. 

1871 (Dec. 30) Enactment of the ‘ Dictatorship Paragraph. ”’ 

1872 (May 1) University of Strassburg opened. 

1874 (Jan. 1) Introduction of the Imperial Constitution of April 
16, 1871. 

1874 (Feb. 18) Protest of the Reichsland representatives in the 
Reichstag. 

1874 (Oct. 29) Creation of the Landesausschuss. 

1879 Grant of a new Constitution to the Reichsland. 

1879 Manteuffel appointed Statthalter. 

1885 (June 17) Death of Manteuffel. 

1885 (Nov.) Hohenlohe-Schillingsfirst appointed Statthalter. 

1887 (Feb.) Victory of Protestaire party in the elections for the 
Reichstag. 

1887 (Mar.) Repressive measures adopted against the Reichsland. 
1887 (June) Law to enable the Government to exclude persons of 
French sympathies from the local administration. 

1888 (June 1) Restriction of intercourse with France by the 

‘* passport system. ’’ 
1891 (Oct. 1) Relaxation of the 


‘ passport system,”’ 
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1894 (Oct.) Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst appointed Imperial Chan- 
cellor. 


1894 (Oct. 30) Hohenlohe-Langenburg appointed Statthalter. 

1902 Repeal of the ‘‘ Dictatorship Paragraph.”’ 

1902 Establishment of a Roman Catholic faculty in the Univer- 
sity of Strassburg. 

1907 (Oct. 7) Retirement of Hohenlohe-Langenburg. 

1907 Count von Wedel appointed Statthalter. 

1911 (June) New Constitution conferred on the Reichsland. 

1912-13 Pan-German campaign against French tendencies. 

1913 (Nov.) Zabern incident. 

1914 Removal of von Wedel. | 

1914 (May 1) Von Dallwitz appointed Statthalter. 


1. ACQUISITION OF THE TERRITORY BY FRANCE 


In the sixteenth century the territory kncwn since 
1871 as the Reichsland, or Elsass-Lothringen, con- 
sisted of a great number of distinct territories which 
formed part of the loose Confederation called the Holy 
Rofhan Empire. In relation to the acquisition by 
France, the modern province falls into three divisions: 
(1) part of the territory of the Bishopric of Metz, one 
of the Three Bishoprics seized by Henri II in 1552; 
(2) about one-third of the Duchy of Lorraine; (3) 
almost the whole of the geographical province of Alsace. 
The acquisition of each of these three divisions by 
France is historically distinct. 

(a) The Three Bishoprics—On October 5, 1551, 
Henri II of France concluded a secret treaty’ with the 
Lutheran princes of Germany, by which he was autho- 
rised to occupy Imperial towns which were not of the 
German tongue, such as Cambrai, Metz, Toul, and 
Verdun, and to retain them as Vicar of the Empire, 
the rights of the Empire being reserved. Accordingly, 
in 1552 he occupied Toul without encountering resist- 
ance. In April he seized Metz by stratagem, and 
Verdun was also acquired. These cities were not men- 
tioned in the Treaty of Cateau Cambrésis (1559); but 
the Emperor Ferdinand IT, after declaring officially to 


' Dumont, Corps universel diplomatique, 1V, iv, 30. 
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the French envoy at the Diet of Augsburg (February 
1559) that the Empire would not resume friendly rela- 
tions with France until they had been restored, 
privately assured Henri II that he would not make 
war to regain them. From 1552, therefore, they re- 
mained in the possession of France; and by the Treaty 
of Miinster (1648) the sovereignty of the Empire 
over the Three Bishoprics was transferred to France. 

(b) Alsace.—At the time of the Thirty Years’ War 
Alsace was divided into a great number of separate 
territories. The most important political divisions were 
as follows. (1) The Landgraviates of Upper and Lower 
Alsace, the former being under the jurisdiction of the 
House of Habsburg, and the latter under that of the 
Bishop of Strassburg. The influence of the Land- 
graves was small, but they enjoyed certain feudal rights 
and jurisdictions. (2) The territory of the Sundgan, 
comprising most of the Upper ae was held 
directly by the House of Habsburg. (3) The Leagute of 
the Ten Imperial Towns (Colmar, Miinster, Tiirkheim, 
Kaysersberg, Schlettstadt, Oberehnheim, Rosheim, 
Haguenau, Weissenburg, and Landau), which were 
under a prefecture hereditary in the House of Habs- 
burg. Strassburg was a free Imperial city; Miilhausen 
was united to the Swiss Confederation; and there were 
a great number of lay and ecclesiastical territories. 

In 1632, during the course of the Thirty Years’ War, 
Alsace was occupied by the Swedes, who transferred 
it to France in 1634. In the Treaty of Miinster, in 
1648, there were two inconsistent stipulations respect- 
ing the cession of Alsace to France. By the first 
(Arts. LXXTIT, LX XIV), the Emperor ceded to France 
all the rights, properties, domains, possessions, and 
jurisdictions which belonged to him, the Empire, and 
the House of Austria over the two landgraviates, the 
Sundgau, and the ten Imperial Towns. This cession 
was limited by the subsequent stipulation (Art. 
LXXXVIT) that the princes, nobles, and towns in 
Alsace should retain the right they had enjoyed of 
holding their territory immediately of the Empire, 
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and that the acquisitions of France should be restricted 
to the rights which had formerly belonged to the House 
of Austria. This clause apparently reduced the cession 
to that of the possessions of the House of Austria in 
Alsace, together with the landgraviate of Lower 
Alsace; but it was modified by a proviso that the 
declaration it contained should not derogate from the 
rights of supreme dominion given to France by the 
former articles.’ As a matter of fact Louis XIV at 
first. contented himself with the rights and possessions 
of the House of Austria in Alsace and the landgraviate 
of Lower Alsace, and left the other States of the pro- 
vince in the exercise of their rights of immediacy under 
the Empire. 

But after the outbreak of war between France and 
Holland in 1672, which soon extended to Germany, 
Louis XIV forced the ten Imperial Towns of Alsace to 
receive French garrisons. During the conferences pre- 
ceding the Treaty of Nymegen (1679) the representa- 
tives of the Empire endeavoured to raise the question 
of the position of the towns and princes holding imme- 
diately from the Empire; but the French envoys refused 
to discuss it, and no mention of Alsace was made in the 
treaty. The ten towns submitted to the authority of 
the King of France; and in 1680 their submission was 
celebrated by the striking of a medal bearing the 
inscription, ‘‘ Alsatia in provinciam reducta.”’ 

After the conclusion of the Treaty of Nymegen, 
Louis XIV instituted a new method of aggrandisement 
by reviving and enforcing claims to territory on his 
northern and eastern frontier, in the Netherlands and 
Germany. These claims, many of them dormant for a 
very long time, were referred to three Courts, specially 
created by Louis to adjudicate on them, under the title 
of Chambres de Réunion. That for the Three Bishop- 


1 The explanation of the inconsistency appears to be that the 
right referred to in Article LXXXVII was not that of continuing 
to hold immediately under the Empire, but that of retaining such 
privileges as were enjoyed under that tenure. 
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rics sat at Metz, and that for Alsace at Breisach. But 
only the proceedings of the latter are important; for the 
reunions effected by the other were annulled in 1697 by 
the Treaty of Ryswyck. This treaty, however, while 
revoking the decisions of the Court at Breisach with 
regard to territory outside Alsace, confirmed the re- 
unions effected within that province, and severed finally 
the connection between the immediate princes and 
towns and the Empire.’ The most important acquisi- 
_ tion was that of Strassburg, which had been forcibly 
occupied on September 30, 1681, and subsequently for- 
tified by Vauban. The importance of Strassburg led to 
its being expressly ceded to France by Articles XVI 
and XVII of the treaty, although it was already 
included under the general Article relating to Alsace 
(Article IV). Thus by the Treaty of Ryswyck the 
disputes with regard to the interpretation of the 
Treaty of Miinster were terminated. The reunions 
outside Alsace were annulled as contrary to the treaty, 
while those within Alsace were confirmed in accordance 
with the construction put upon the treaty by the French 
diplomatists. | 

(c) Lorraine.—The dominions of the Duke of Lor- 
raine included, from 1431, the two Duchies of Lorraine 
and Bar. The Duchy of Lorraine was an |mperial fief, 
while the Duchy of Bar, which is represented by the 
Department of the Meuse and part of that of the 
Meurthe, had been a French fief since 1302. After the 
acquisition of Metz, Toul, and Verdun in 1552, the 
domains of the Duke of Lorraine were in a measure 
enclosed by French territory. The territory of Verdun 
and Toul projected into his lands on the west, while 
that of Metz almost cut them in half. From a military 
point of view the Duke was at the mercy of his power- 
ful neighbour, while the occupation of his territory was 
almost essential to the French King if he intended to 
invade Germany. 

Lorraine was, in fact, actually occupied by the 
French during a considerable part of the reigns of 


1 Vast, Grands Traités de Louis XIV, II, 282 (Art. 4). 
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Louis XIII and Louis XIV. The Duke, Leopold IV, 
regained his dominions by the Treaty of Ryswyck, but 
on conditions which foreshadowed incorporation with 
France. The close relations that existed between the 
Dukes of Lorraine and the House of Austria made it 
desirable for France that Lorraine should not be left in 
their hands. Duke Charles V (1675-90) was married 
to the sister of the Emperor Leopold I. His successor 
Leopold (1690-1729) was the father of Francis, who in 
1736 married Maria Theresa, and subsequently became 
Emperor. 

Louis XIV, in the latter part of his reign, desired to 
secure Lorraine by inducing the Duke to accept com- 
pensation in Italy. In the treaty for the partition of 
the Spanish Monarchy concluded in March 1700 between 
France, England, and Holland it was stipulated that 
the Duchy of Lorraine should be ceded to the Dauphin, 
and that Duke Leopold should receive the Duchy of 
Milan. Though this treaty was not carried out, it was 
agreed in 1735, in the preliminaries of the Treaty of 
Vienna, that the Grand Duchy of Tuscany should be 
bestowed on the Duke of Lorraine on the death of the 
ruling Grand Duke; that, in return, Stanislas Lesczin- 
ski, who had been supported by France in his attempt 
to regain the Throne of Poland, should receive Lor- 
raine and Bar; and that on his death they should be 
united with France. These territories were handed over 
to Stanislas in February and March 1737. His close 
political dependence on France and family connection 
with Louis XV, whose father-in-law he was, prepared 
the way for the assimilation of the Duchies, which was 
further promoted by a declaration of the French Kin 
in 1738 admitting the inhabitants to all the rights o 
Frenchmen by birth. On the death of Stanislas in 1766 
the annexation was finally accomplished. 


11. FRENCH GOVERNMENT OF ALSACE AND LORRAINE TO 


_ The administration by France of her newly acquired 
provinces was marked from the first by its remedial 
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activity aud its broad-minded tolerance, under the 
guidance of Intendants appointed by Versailles, the 
first of whom—in Alsace—was Colbert de Croissy, 
brother of Louis XIV’s great Minister. Colbert’s letter 
to his brother has often been quoted :— 


See that the inhabitants of Alsace are better treated than the 
inhabitants of the other German provinces, and that the clergy 
are so treated that they will use their influence to make the 
Alsatians good Frenchmen. 


These generous instructions were followed to the 
letter. Great strides were made in the rehabilitation 
and improvement of agriculture, which had suffered 
terribly in the Thirty Years’ War; forestry was 
organised on the lines which have made the Vosges 
forests famous throughout: Europe—Nancy is still the 
educational centre of French forestry; communica- 
{ions were improved ; posts were established ; and the 
administration of justice was reformed, It must not be 
forgotten, moreover, when stress 1s laid on the economic 
progress which took place in the period of German rule, 
that the foundations were laid during the French 
period. Of the railways, nearly half the mileage was 
constructed by France; and the excellent system of 
canals was largely the work of the French. 

By 1750 the population of Alsace had almost 
doubled ; and the great increase in the yield of the taxes 
bore evidence to the prosperity of the province. The 
tolerant wisdom of the French administration is illus- 
trated by the fact that the commercial relations between 
Alsace and the Empire were protected by the sensible 
arrangement which made Alsace, until the Revolution, 
province effective étrangére. Sanitary measures were 
introduced to prevent the recurrence of the disastrous 
epidemics to which the province had been a victim in 
the past. But the greatest of all the blessings which 
France brought to Alsace was security against invasion 
and exploitation by hostile, and even by ostensibly 
friendly, armies. She fortitied the frontiers with the 
art of which she was at that time the principal expo- 
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nent, and garrisoned the fortresses without imposing 
military obligations on her new subjects other than 
voluntary enlistment and the provision of a few regi- 
ments of militia. 

By these means Alsace and Lorraine came insensibly 
but surely to appreciate the advantages of forming part 
of a great nation; and—writing shortly after the 
middle of the eighteenth century—Lamberty was able 
to say that “it is notorious that the inhabitants of 
Alsace are more French than the Parisians.” Neverthe- 
less, whether from fortunate apathy or wise design, the 
Bourbons made no attempt to impose French culture 
or the French language in the Provinces. For all but 
official affairs the German language was permitted, and 
“not a word of French was taught in the villages of 
Alsace and German Lorraine before 1789.’’ It was not 
till the reign of Louis Philippe that French was 
introduced into the schools. The fact that they con- 
tinued to speak German, or rather a German patois, 
is no proof that the sentiments and sympathies of the 
inhabitants were German; rather it is a proof of the 
tolerant regime which turned their sentiments and 
sympathies towards France. 

The thoughts and ideals of France were assimilated 
more widely than her language. Alsace and Lorraine 
had, indeed, looked to France for inspiration long 
before the annexations; and, although it would be un- 
true to suggest that the Alsatians either sought the 
annexation with enthusiasm or regarded it at first with 
feelings of unmixed satisfaction, they quickly realised 
its advantages and were soon thoroughly satisfied with 
its results. Thus, when the French Revolution broke 
out, its ideas, which reached Alsace mainly by way of 
Germany, were nowhere greeted with more immediate 
acceptance; and the same may be said of Lorraine. 

The only exception to the tolerance displayed by 
France in her dealings with the provinces during the 
Bourbon period was in religious matters. In the latter 
part of the reign of Louis XIV there was considerable 
persecution of Lutherans and Calvinists, which roused 
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some antagonism, but not sufficient ‘to outweigh the 
genera) appreciation of the benefits of French rule. 


a 


ili. EFFECTS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


The French Revolution gave rise, however, to serious 
difficulties. ‘The French Constituent Assembly passed 
decrees abolishing feudal and seigniorial rights and 
every sort of privilege. Other decrees appropriated to 
the nation all ecclesiastical property, and abolished all 
foreign jurisdictions. At the same time a uniform 
system of law was enforced for the whole of France, 
without regard to any treaties which secured to pro- 
vinces the preservation of their particular institutions. 

Thus the Elector of Mainz was deprived of his metro- 
politan rights over the Bishoprics of Strassburg and 
Speier in so far as they were situated in Alsace; the 
Elector of Trier lost his similar rights over the Bishop- 
rics of Metz, Toul, Verdun, Nancy, and St. Dié. Other 
Princes of the Empire were deprived of rights attached 
to their domains in Alsace which the treaties uniting 
Alsace to France had secured to them. In addition, 
the noblesse of Lower Alsace, holding immediately of 
the Empire, lost their seigniorial rights. The 
former free towns of Alsace also lost their municipal 
privileges; but, owing to the enthusiasm of their 
inhabitants for the Revolution, they assented to the 
decrees of the Constituent Assembly. 

_ rhe Emperor Leopold undertook to detend the 
princes and nobles, and on December 14, 1790, de- 
manded from the King of France the repeal of all laws 
contrary to existing treaties. Louis XVI answered on 
January 22, 1791, that these were matters entirely 
foreign to the Empire, and only concerned the princes 
in their quality of French vassals, and that they had 
been offered indemnities.. The Emperor brought the 
question before the Diet on April 26; and on December 
10, 1791, it was decided to defend the princes by arms 
if necessary. The French Government on February 15, 
1792, renewed the offer to treat on the basis of indem- 
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nities, but refused to consent to the re-establishment of 
the former conditions. Several of the princes con- 
cerned agreed to accept the principle of indemnities, 
but others refused, and the outbreak of war prevented 
further negotiations. The course of the war was even- 
tually unfavourable to the princes; and in the Treaty 


of Campo Formio (1797) their claims were neglected. 


It was intended to consider them in the Congress of 
Rastatt, which was convened in 1797 to arrange terms 
of peace between France and the Empire; but that 
Congress was interrupted in 1799, and the war was 
renewed before the question of Alsace had been 
discussed. | 

In the meantime, the city of Miilhausen was added 
to the French possessions in Alsace. Miilhausen had 
been made an Imperial city by Rudolf of Habsburg in 
1273. By the Treaty of Miinster it was recognised 
as an independent republic, and it joined the Swiss 
Confederation. On January 15, 1798, it was united tc 
France at its own request by treaty, with the proviso 
that its neutrality should be respected during the course 
of the war. 7 

In 1801 the question of Alsace was finally settled by 
the Treaty of Lunéville, concluded by the Emperor in 
the name of the Empire but without the concurrence of 
the Diet. By this treaty all the territory of the Empire 
on the left bank of the Rhine was ceded to France, the 
thalweg of the river forming the boundary. The Em- 
peror agreed to compensate the dispossessed princes by 
territorial grants within the Empire. The treaty was 
subsequently ratified by the Diet; and thus the terri- 
tory was nolitically assimilated to the rest of France. 


iv. TERRITORIAL CHANGES, 1790-1871 


In 1790, when France was organised into Depart- 
ments, Alsace was divided into two Departments, Haut 
Rhin and Bas Rhin, corresponding very nearly to 
Upper Alsace and Lower Alsace respectively. Schir- 
meck and Saales, which had formerly formed part of 
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Lower Alsace, were included in the Department of the 
Vosges. Lorraine and the Three Bishoprics were 
divided into four Departments—Moselle, Meurthe, 
Meuse, and Vosges. 

The Treaty of Paris (1814) not only assigned to 
France the boundaries ot 1792, but also made some 
additions to her territory. To the Department of the 
Moselle was added the canton of Tholey and all south 
of a line drawn from Perle to Fromerdorf, also the 
cantons of Saarbriicken and Arneval, and part of that 
of Lebach. This cession of territory would have had 
the effect of securing to France the whole basin of the 
Middle Saar, the economic and strategic value of which 
was very great. France had long possessed a portion 
of that basin round Saarlouis, but the territories of the 
House of Nassau-Saarbriicken had broken the con- 
tinuity of her frontier. The rectification was a very 
proper one, and might have been of great military value 
to her in 1870. In 1815, however, France was deprived 
not only of Saarbriicken, which she had only possessed 
since 1793, but also of Saarlouis, which was a true 
French town, built by Louis XIV. and fortified by 
Vauban. Thus she lost the whole Middle Saar, with 
a large part of the valuable coalfield, and at the 
same time two important western bridgeheads on that 
river. This district was ceded to Prussia. At the same 
time the district between the Queich and the Lauter, 
with the town and fortress of Landau, was ceded to 
Bavaria. Historically, this was a more justifiable 
arrangement; for the historic boundary of Alsace was 
neither the Lauter nor the Queich, but the Seltzbach. 

From 1815 the territorial arrangements remained 
unchanged until 1871, when Germany acquired practi- 
cally the whole of Alsace. She obtained the Depart- 
ment of the Bas Rhin, that of the Haut Rhin except 
Belfort and the territory surrounding that town, and 
in the Department of the Vosges the cantons of Saales 
and Schirmeck. In Lorraine Germany acquired two- 
thirds of the Department of the Moselle, including 
Metz, Thionville, and Saargemiind, and one-third of 
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the Department of the Meurthe, including Chateau 
Salins and Saarburg. The area of the annexed terri- 
tory amounted to 5,600 square miles. 


v. EARLY GERMAN RULE 


Immediately after the first German successes in 
1870, the two provinces were distinguished from the 
rest of the occupied territory by the appointment of 
Count von Bismarck-Bohlen as their Governor-General, 
the limits of whose jurisdiction coincided almost 
exactly with those of the territory ceded by the Treaty 
of Frankfort. | 

The dual conception of the annexed provinces as an 
“instrument of Empire” and a military protection 
gave rise to certain inevitable difficulties in connection 
with their treatment and government. A Reichsland, 
in the first place, could not under any circumstances be 
regarded as an autonomous Federal State, while the fact 
that the provinces were regarded as being in a special 
sense a permanent military zone rendered considerable 
restrictions of liberty inevitable. These two conditions 
of the annexation have been the governing factors of 
the period of German rule. 

After the termination of the war, claims to the ceded 
districts were advanced by Prussia, Bavaria, and Baden; 
but Bismarck adopted the course.of having them de- 
clared a territory of the Empire (Reichsland). This 
was accomplished by the law of June 3, 1871, and on 
June 9 it was decreed that they should be for ever united 
with the German Empire. The territory was divided 
Into three Presidencies, Upper Alsace, Lower Alsace, 
and Lorraine, corresponding generally to the French 
Departments of Haut Rhin, Bas Rhin, and the annexed 
portions of Meurthe and Moselle. These three districts 
were governed by Presidents, each of whom was assisted 
after June 1878 by an elected consultative council. The 
three Presidencies were divided into twenty-two 
Circles (Kreise), of which Upper Alsace had six, Lower 
Alsace eight, and Lorraine eight. Each Circle was 
administered by a Director, assisted by an Assessor, 
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The government of the whole territory was vested 
in the Emperor and the Bundesrat. The administra- 
tion was directed from Berlin by the Imperial 
Chancellor, who was represented at Strassburg by a 
President-Superior (Oberprdsident), assisted by an Im- 
perial Administrative Council. In September 1871 
Edward von Moller was appointed President-Superior. 
Von Moller was a good administrator, and accom- 
vlished much for the economic reorganisation of the 
Reichsland. He was not inclined to arbitrary measures, 
but he was obliged to follow the instructions which he 
received from the Chancellor at Berlin. 

By the law of December 30, 1871, and the Chan- 
cellor’s ordinance of January 29, 1872, the President 
enjoyed all powers except those expressly reserved for 
the Chancellor. These powers were very considerable. 
They included what was known in Alsace as the “ Dic- 
tatorship paragraph” (paragraphe de la dictature). By 
Article X of the Law of December 30, 1871, the Presi- 
dent was empowered, in case of danger to the public 
safety, to take all the measures which he should judge 
necessary to remove the danger. He was particularly 
authorised to exercise within the threatened districts 
the powers which paragraph 9 of the French Law of 
August 9, 1849, conferred on the military authority in 
case of siege, viz., to make domiciliary visits by night 
or day, to banish persons not domiciled in the district in 
a state of siege, to search for and seize arms in private 
hands, and to prohibit publications and meetings likely 
to produce disorder. In fact, the German Law of 
December 30, 1871, gave to the civil ruler of the pro- 
vince the power to exercise in time of peace an authority 
which the French Law of 1849 reserved to the military 
authority in time of war. The President was also em- 
powered to use the military forces for police purposes, 
and particularly in order to carry out the measures 
indicated in the French Law of 1849. 

In the early days of German rule these powers were 
exercised with considerable rigour. They were dele- 
gated by the higher officials at Strassburg to the gen- 
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darmes, police agents, and customs officers, who used 
them in a vexatious manner. But, though the “ dic- 
tatorship paragraph ” was not repealed until 1902, the 
powers conferred by it were less constantly and _ less 
oppressively employed as time went on and as the 
methods of administration improved. 

The Germans began by endeavouring to eradicate 
French culture and sympathies. Even before the con- 
clusion of the Treaty of Frankfort, the Governor of the 
occupied territories suppressed the use of the French 
tongue in the primary schools; and in the secondary 
schools and colleges it was ordained that it should be 
studied as a foreign language. The schools were sub- 
jected to a system of strict inspection and control b 
the Law of April 18, 1871, which introduced compul- 
sory education. The Law of March 31, 1872, made 
German. the official language of the administration. On 
May 1, 1872, the University of Strassburg was opened 
to serve as a centre of German education and culture. 
The Treaty of Frankfort had allowed the inhabitants 
of the conquered provinces until October 1, 1872, to 
choose, if they desired, French nationality. Such option 
was, however, only recognised as valid if accompanied - 
by a change of domicile within the allotted period; and, 
in effect, out of 160,000 ‘“ options,’ more than 100,000 
were annulled by the German authorities, and only 
about 60,000 took effect; 45 per cent. of these came 
from Lorraine, 33 per cent. from Upper, and 22 per. 
cent. from Lower, Alsace. The emigrants were drawn 
from all classes, but principally from the learned pro- 
fessions, the officials, and the industrial population. 
Some 5,000 settled on 250,000 acres provided by the 
French Government in Algeria. 

Emigration from Alsace-Lorraine has proceeded 
steadily ever since; statistics on the subject are given on 
p. 64. It cannot, of course, be assumed that those who 
remained ‘were content with the annexation. It was 
impossible for the peasants, whose sole wealth consisted 
in their land and its produce, to leave, however great 
their devotion to France. Moreover, the advice of 
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Thiers, repeated since with the greatest emphasis by 
such writers as Maurice Barrés, was ‘“‘rester et 
espérer”’; it was felt that to emigrate en masse was to 
play the game of the Germans by leaving a vacant 
copntry open to wholesale colonization. 

On June 25, 1873, the Reichstag passed a law intro- 
ducing the Imperial Constitution of April 16, 1871, 
into the Reichsland as from January 1, 1874. From 
that date the annexed provinces were to be ruled as an 
inteeral part of Germany, and to be entitled to send 
fifteen representatives to the Reichstag. On October 
29, 1874, an Imperial ordinance created the Landes- 
ausschuss (Regional Committee), an advisory body, 
composed of thirty-four members, chosen by the coun- 
cils of the three Presidencies from among their own 
members. It was not at first given legislative powers, 
the legislative authority being vested in the Emperor, 
the Bundesrat, and the Reichstag. 

By this arrangement the Reichsland obtained repre- 
sentation in the Imperial Legislature; but it obtained no 
power of local self-government. The Landesausschuss 
had no control over local administration, and the pro- 
vince was not represented in the Imperial Executive 
Council or Bundesrat. 


vi. THE AUTONOMISTE AND PROTESTAIRE PARTIES 


On February 16 and on March 1, 1871, the deputies 
of the ceded provinces had made a protest against the 
Treaty of Frankfort in the National Assembly at Bor- 
deaux. All the fifteen deputies returned were pledged 
to vote against the proprsed cession; Gambetta, who 
had been chosen for each of the four Departments 
affected, drew up the well-known protest, which was 
read before the Assembly. It declared “ null and void 
all Acts and treaties, vote or plebiscite, which might 
consent to the cession to a foreign Power of all or part 
of the provinces of Alsace-Lorraine,” and proclaimed 
for ever inviolable the right “ of the people of Alsace- 
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Lorraine to remain members of the French nation.’” 
When, in spite of this protest, the Assembly obeyed 
Thiers and voted the Preliminaries of Peace, the fifteen 
deputies withdrew. When the fifteen representatives 
of the Reichsland made their first appearance in the 
Reichstag, on February 18, 1874, they renewed the pro- 
test in a modified form. With one dissentient they 
requested that, since the inhabitants of the Rezchsland 
had been incorporated with the German Empire with-. 
out their consent, their opinion should now be taken 
with regard to the annexation. A minority—seven out 
of fifteen—went further, and declined to recognise the 
validity of the Treaty of Frankfort. 

This difference of view with regard to the validity of 
the treaty was the sign of a deeper divergence. After 
the united protest against annexation the provincial 
deputies split into two groups, the one French in sym- 
pathy, the other provincial. These groups are some- 
times designated by the titles of Protestaires or Pro- 
testaires purs and Autonomistes respectively. The 
Protestaires possessed great influence until about 1890; 
after which they gradually became weaker until, in 
1902, Reuss considered them nearly extinct as a 
political party.’ 

It was inevitable that, as the prospect of reunion 
with France became more and more remote, and the 
sense of solidarity between Alsace and German Lor- 
raine more and more pronounced, politicians should 
have abandoned the apparently hopeless policy of 
crying for what it seemed they could never obtain. The 
outbreak of war has undoubtedly altered all this. 
Reunion with France is once more a practical policy; 
and there can be no doubt that the events of the last four 
years have revived in an acute form the feeling in 
favour of reunion. 

The other group, the Autonomistes, held that after 
the Reichstag had disregarded their protest they ought 


1 The protest is printed in the Appendix; see p. 114. 
? Reuss, Supplément 4 l’Histoire d’Alsace, p. 431. 
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only to consider the future, to accept the position that 
Alsace-Lorraine belonged to Germany in fact, though 
not of right, and to endeavour to gain from the German 
Government the rights and liberties due to their 
country. The chief organ of this party was the Journal 
d’Alsace. Its leader after 1877 was Auguste Schnée- 
gans, a decided opponent of the annexation. It con- 
tained representatives of a number of old families, and 
included Mer. Raess, the Bishop of Strassburg, who on 
February 18, 1874, after the protest, had declared that 
he recognised the validity of the Treaty of Frankfort. 

The French party saw in the Awtonomistes the pre- 
cursors of Alsatian Germanism. 

‘* Our most dangerous enemy just now,’’ said Edmond About 
in 1875, ‘‘ is not Bismarck, but the particularism adopted by 
certain very intclligent men in the interest of their private 
fortunes. . . . The man who says ‘I am an Alsatian ’” :s 
already no longer a Frenchman. He will shortly solicit office 


in order to serve Alsace better, and a salary in thalers in order 
to regain part of our five milliards of war indemnity.’”! 


The views of the Autonomiste party, though at first 
regarded with favour by the Germans, soon came to be 
regarded as dangerous in that quarter also. Bismarck 
in 1879 criticised Schnéegans in the Reichstag, on the 
ground that he represented his country as neutral, that 
is to say as one in which French and German sym- 
pathies would be placed on the same footing; and he 
stated that Germany could not allow such an arrange- 
ment. There can be no doubt, however, that the exist- 
ence of a party of autonomists made it easier for the 
Reichsland to obtain increased powers of self-govern- 
ment. The party in recent times discouraged emigra- 
tion and enlistment in the French Foreign Legion, and 
strove to bring about a Franco-German entente. The 
spread of its views also led to the acceptance of office 
by inhabitants of the Reichsland within the territory 
under the German Government.’ ; 


1 About, Alsace, 1875, p. 207. 
% Leroy, L’Alsace-Lorraine, p. 21. 
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vii. THE CONSTITUTION OF 1879 


In 1877, by the law of May 2, the powers of the 
Landesausschuss were increased. It became a consent- 
ing body in regard to legislative projects, and could 
initiate territorial legislation. The right of legislating 
independently was preserved for the Reichstag and 
Bundesrat. In consequence, this continued to be the 
usual method of legislation. 

The Law of July 4, 1879, introduced by Bismarck 
after an appeal by Schnéegans for autonomy, consider- 
ably increased the powers of the _ provincial 
government. It created at Strassburg the office of 
Imperial Statthalter, or Governor, to whom were en- 
trusted all the powers previously exercised by the 
Imperial Chancellor and the local President. The 
Statthalter was responsible to the Emperor alone. He 
fulfilled the double part of Viceroy, acting when neces- 
sary as the irresponsible representative of the Emperor, 
and of constitutional head of the State. In the latter 
capacity he was assisted by a Council of State, nomi- 
nated by the Imperial Government, and by a Ministry 
consisting of a Secretary of State and three other 
heads of departments, responsible only to the Emperor. 
The departments were: (i) Interior and Education; 
(11) Justice and Public Worship; (iii) Finance; (iv) 
Commerce, Agriculture, and Public Works. The 
Secretary of State took one of the departments. All 
these Ministers were subject to interpellation in the 
Landesausschuss; while the Ministry, before intro- 
ducing legislation, could consult the Council of State, 
an advisory body which consisted mainly of members 
nominated by the Emperor for a term of three years. 
The Landesausschuss was given a more representative 
character. It was enlarged to fifty-eight members, of 
whom thirty-four were elected by the Councils of the 
three Presidencies (Bezirkstage) from their own 
members, four by and from the Municipal Councils 
of Strassburg, Miilhausen, Metz. and Colmar, and 
twenty by the twenty rural Circles. This body was 
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given the right of initiating legislation, but the co- 
ordinate legislative authority of the Reichstag and 
Bundesrat was retained. The Reichstag was, how- 
ever, in practice eliminated, and onlv intervened once 
or twice before 1911, when a new Constitution was 
voted and became law. 


viii. MANTEUFFEL’S GOVERNMENT, 1879-85 


The first Statthalter was Field-Marshal von Man- 
teuffel, who had gained the respect of the French while 
commanding the German army of occupation after the 
Franco-German War. He governed the Reichsland 
from 1879 until his death on June 17, 1885. Man- 
teuffel’s government was a purely personal one; he in- 
terfered in every detail of the administration, with the 
declared object of converting the Reichsland “in a few 
years into the most German of German lands.” He 
made great concessions out of regard for the wishes of 
the population, and cultivated the chiefs of the anti- 
German party in the hope of gaining them over to the 
Government.’ His policy was much criticised. It was 
alleged that he alienated the German officials without 
making any converts among the opponents of annexa- 
tion, and that he stimulated the dissensions between 
the native population and the numerous immigrants 
from the other side of the Rhine. In fine, he was 
accused of estranging the former friends of the Govern- 
ment and of filling with discontent the officials who were 
its natural supporters. He undoubtedly failed to win 
over public opinion to the Government, though person- 
ally he was esteemed. In 1881, at the General Election 
for the Reichstag, all but one of the representatives 
returned belonged to the “ Protesters.” The General 
Election of 1884 was equally unfavourable. The 
Autonomist party, which, it was hoped, would bring 
about a reconciliation between the malcontents and the 
Government, was heaten by large majorities. 


1 It was characteristic of his government that, in deference to 
local sentiment, he omitted the Emperor’s health at public 
dinners. 
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ix. HOHENLOHE-SCHILLINGSFURST’S CGOVERN,! ENT, 
1885-94 


Manteuffel’s successor in 1885 was Prince Hohenlohe- 
Schillingsfiirst. He was a man of moderate and en- 
lightened views, who had previously been Bavarian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs from 1866, a friend 
of Bismarck and intimate with the Emperor and 
his family. He began his rule in the Rezchsland by 
persuading William I to re-establish the Municipality 
of Strassburg, which had been dissolved in April 1874 
in consequence of a conflict with the Government. This 
was followed by a great political success. On July 4, 
1886, for the first time since the annexation, the Ger- 
man party carried most of their candidates in the 
municipal elections. 

But, though the new Statthalter was inclined, as his 
early measures showed, to pursue a conciliatory policy, 
he afterwards found himself obliged to adopt a different 
attitude. The nomination of a southern German and 
a civilian as successor to the Lusatian Field-Marshal 
(Manteuffel) was distasteful to the military party. 
Moreover, it was considered that Manteuffel had made 
himself too independent of the central Government. 


Bismarck was not in sympathy with the military party . 


in their desire for reactionary measures; but at first 
he was forced to make concessions to them, and during 
his last years in office he came to consider a repressive 
policy necessary. 

French politics had a very considerable influence on 
the situation in Hohenlohe’s first years of office. By 
1887 Boulanger had attained a position of great im- 
portance. It was generally believed in Germany that 
a coup d’état was imminent, and that it would be 
followed by war. . The effect on the Reichsland was to 
strengthen the French party there. In February 1887 
the elections to the Reichstag resulted in a decided 
triumph for those hostile to German rule. They 
secured all the fifteen seats. and obtained 247,000 
votes out of 314,000 recorded. This total exceeded that 
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of 1884 by 82,000. In these circumstances the military 
authorities insisted on precautionary measures being 
taken, pointing out that in the event of war the ar- 
rangements for mobilisation might be disorganised 
by hostile action in the Reichsland. They attacked 
Hohenlohe’s measures, and desired that the province 
should be administered from Berlin. It was even pro- 
posed in Berlin, and almost carried into effect, that the 
Constitution should be withdrawn; and suggestions for 
the partition of the Rezchsland between Prussia, 
Bavaria, and Baden were again brought forward. 

In March Hohenlohe went to Berlin to secure his 
position. He found that Bismarck and he were in 
general agreement as to the policy to be followed. It 
was resolved to adopt repressive Measures, to suppress 
hostile political associations, to restrict by decree the 
residence of French subjects, to introduce a_ political 
police, and to modify the system of local government. 
With this programme Bismarck was able to withstand 
the military party, who had drafted a Bill for abolish- 
ing the Statthaltership and administering the country 
from Berlin. 

In the Reichsland a period of severe government 
followed, on the general lines of Bismarck’s programme. 
Antoine, the representative of Metz, was expelled from 
the Reichstag on March 31, 1887; and Lalance, of 
Miilhausen, was forced to withdraw. A number of 
political prosecutions were undertaken; and on July 18 
four Alsatian members of the Patriotic League were 
convicted at Leipzig of making preparations to commit 
high treason. Organisations such as gymnastic, 
choral, and student clubs which refused to admit Ger- 
man immigrants as members were dissolved by 
administrative decree. In June a Bill was brought 
before the Reichstag conferring additional powers on 
the Government in the selection and appointment of 
Burgomasters and their assistants. The Reichsland 
members protested that this measure would enable the 
Government to appoint a dictator in every village. But 
the Minister of the Interior replied that the measure 
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was made necessary by the Gallophile agitation which 
was largely propagated by the Burgomasters. He 
added that the Government could not be responsible for 
the future of the annexed territories if this propaganda 
were allowed to continue. The Bill was accepted by 
the Reichstag without amendment, in spite of the oppo- 
sition of the Centre. The consequence was the elimina- 
tion from the higher local appointments of men of 
French sympathies. 

To secure control of local administration was, how- 
ever, not considered sufficient. It was believed that the 
country was overrun by French spies and _ political 
emissaries. On May 23, 1888, a decree was issued by 
which all foreigners, whether Frenchmen or not, were 
forbidden to enter the Reichsland from France unless 
provided with a passport bearing the visa of the Ger- 
man Embassy at Paris, such a visa not to be valid for 
more than a year for foreigners and eight weeks for 
Frenchmen. The German Embassy had to refer all 
applications to Berlin before granting the visa, and 
much delay was thus inevitably incurred. The semi- 
official Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung stated that 
this measure was necessary for the more complete 
Germanisation of the annexed provinces. “ Germany,” 
it added, “ does not wish for war, but only for more 
‘distant relations with France.” On the other hand, it 
was contended that the measure was a violation of 
Article XI of the Treaty of Frankfort.’ 

Hohenlohe strongly disapproved of the measure. He 
considered it a device of the military party for driving 
the inhabitants into revolt, and thus finding a reason 
for declaring a state of siege and placing the govern- 
ment in the hands of the general in command. 

“* Tf I yield now,’’ he wrote on May 8, ‘‘ I cannot avert the 


final catastrophe of a military government, and shall be unable 
to resign with honour.’’? 


1See Journal de droit international, 1888, pp. 488 et 
seq 


2 Memoirs, II, p. 384. 
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But when he found that Bismarck was determined on 
the measure, and that he must either acquiesce or 
resign, he yielded. The stringency of the regulations 
was even increased on February 28, 1891. The effect 
of the passport system was considerable. The younger 
generation lost touch with France, and political divi- 
sions became more characteristically German. German 
artisans introduced socialistic ideas at Miilhausen and 
Strassburg, and were countenanced by the Government 
as likely to hold the bourgeois in check. At Miilhausen 
in 1890 a Labour candidate defeated a Protester; and 
the elections generally went against the party of pro- 
test. In 1893 only one Protester was elected. Intimi- 
dation had had its effect in convincing the majority that 
this non possumus attitude could not be maintained. 

The new motto “ Alsace for the Alsatians ’’ grew in 
popularity for many reasons. France appeared to have 
turned her back on Alsace, and to be occupied with the 
Russian Alliance, colonial expansion, and internal 
problems. The great industrial development, especially 
in north-west Lorraine and round Miilhausen, steadily 
increased opportunities for employment and _ the 
wealth of the country. The influx of large numbers of - 
German and foreign workmen spread socialist doc- 
trines, which to a certain extent obscured the old 
nationalism. Between 1895 and 1905, for the first time 
since annexation, the number of immigrants exceeded 
that of emigrants (by 1,298). Nevertheless, the new 
Autonomiste party, which came into being in 1890, 
and was known as Jeune Alsace, while working for 
autonomy within the Empire, made it clear that it 
did so without prejudice to its French sympathies. 
The growth of this party and the eclipse of the party 
of protest is no proof of any change in the desire of 
Alsace-Lorraine to return to France.’ 

These measures marked the last years of Bismarck’s 
tenure of office as Chancellor. Though they were con- 
tinued after his retirement in 1890, the Emperor 


1 See below, p. 54. 
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William ITI soon showed an inclination for a milder 
system. He held out hopes of relaxation, provided the 
inhabitants of the Reichsland would convince them- 
selves of the permanency of the ties which united them 
to Germany. In September 1891 the passport system 
was in great part abandoned. An Imperial decree pro- 
vided that, after October 1, passports would only be 
required from foreign military men on active service, 
ex-officers, pupils of foreign military schools, and per- 
sons who, before performing their military service, had 
lost their German nationality. Caprivi, Bismarck’s 
successor, defended the relaxation of the regulations 
on the ground that it was impossible to maintain them 
permanently. Moreover, he asserted that the province 
was being rapidly absorbed into the body of the 
Empire. 


x. REPEAL OF THE ‘‘ DICTATORSHIP PARAGRAPH ”’ 


In October 1894 Prince Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst 
succeeded Caprivi as Chancellor; and the Statthalter- 
ship of the Reichsland was bestowed upon Prince 
Hohenlohe-Langenburg. [le left the direction of 
affairs wholly in the hands of his Secretary of State, 
von Koeller, to whom the credit for the repeal of the 
“ Dictatorship Paragraph ” in 1902 is due. On several 
occasions since 1879, and particularly in 1895 and 1900, 
a motion for the repeal of the paragraph in the Consti- 
tution of Alsace-Lorraine had been carried in the Reichs- 
tag by a large majority, in spite of the opposition of the 
Government. These motions were disregarded by the 
Executive, in consequence of military opposition and of 
the disapproval of Bismarck in 1895 and of Hohenlohe- 
Schillingsfiirst in 1900. But Hohenlohe retired from 
the Chancellorship in 1900; and on May 9, 1902, the 
Emperor addressed a rescript to the Statthalter, in 
which he authorised him to take the necessary steps for 
the repeal of the paragraph, and declared his belief that 
sentiments of loyalty and of fidelity to the Empire had 
become more and more firmly established among the 
Population of the country. The Chancellor, Biilow, in 
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introducing the Bill for the abolition of the paragraph 
in the Reichstag in June 1902, claimed that the powers 
conferred by it had only been exercised two or three 
times during Prince Hohenlohe - Langenburg’s 
Governorship; that emigration to France had greatly 
diminished; and that, in view of the strength of Ger- 
many, all hope of separation by force had vanished. 
Hohenlohe-Langenburg’s tenure of office had also been 
marked by other conciliatory measures. The rights of 
public meeting and association were extended, and 
natives were encouraged to enter the public services, the 
complete Prussianism of the previous regime being 
abandoned. Not many natives took advantage of the con- 
cession ; but at one time there were two sitting as Under- 
Secretaries in the Council of State. There can be httle 
doubt that, had this regime been continued, and had it 
eradually been expanded into complete autonomy, 
Alsace-Lorraine, though always regretting her sever- 
ance from France, would not have been discontented. 
The effect of conciliation is admitted even by such 
strong French partisans as the Abbé Wetterlé; and it 
was increased by the pacific utterances and propaganda 
of the French Socialists at the time. 


x1. PoLiITICAL ATTITUDE OF THE CATHOLIC PARTY 


It is certainly true that by 1902 the party of protest 
had disappeared from practical politics, while the 
autonomist party had become considerably stronger. 
But the most important phenomenon in Reichsland 
politics in the early years of the twentieth century was 
the change in the attitude of the Roman Catholic 
clergy. After the annexation they were regarded as, 
in a special degree, the preservers of the French 
tradition. This was the natural outcome of the 
Lutheran associations of the German Government and 
of the fact, as Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst pointed 
out," that no effort was made immediately after 
the annexation to Germanise their seminaries. 


1 Memoirs, II, p. 364. 
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The conflict between the Imperial Government 
and the Roman Church, known as the Kultur- 
kampf, which led to the expulsion of the Jesuits from 
German territory in 1872, intensified the feeling. In 
the elections of 1874 seven Roman Catholic clergy, in- 
cluding two bishops, were returned, their candidatures 
being warmly supported by both the Protestants and 
the Jews. Mgr. Dupont des Loges, Bishop of Metz, 
was nominated by a Jew and supported by the Ligue 
a’ Alsace, which was predominantly Protestant. Later, 
however, more cordial relations were established 
between the German Empire and the Papacy. In 1899 
and 1900 the Government was able to secure the 
appointment of Germans to the Sees of Metz and 
Strassburg. In 1902 a Roman Catholic theological 
faculty was established at the University of Strassburg. 
A semi-official statement explained that this step had 
been taken exclusively for State reasons, because the 
education of the priests in the episcopal seminary had 
tended to keep alive Gallophile tendencies among them. 

This feeling, so far as the clergy were concerned, was 
largely destroyed by the anti-clerical policy of the 
French Government in France itself. In 1904 that 
Government refused to allow the Abbé Delsor, a deputy 
of the Reichstag, to address a Catholic gathering at 
Lunéville, on the ground that he had attacked the 
Government of the French Republic for its anti-clerical 
measures. The clerical press of Alsace retaliated by 
asserting that the sympathy of the Reichsland for 
France had totally disappeared.’ The changed attitude 
of the Catholic clergy may also be attributed in part to 
the deference shown by the Emperor William II to the 
Holy See, which had conciliated the higher clergy, and 
to the influence of the University of Strassburg on 
those educated there. But the political attitude 
of the clergy has been largely determined by its 
religious interests. In the face of Protestant Germany 
they remained faithful to the memory of France so long 


1 Hlsdssische Volksbote, January 12, 1904. 
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as France herself preserved her religious traditions; 


but, after the breach between Rome and Republican . 


France, they reconciled themselves to the German 
Government because it treated them well and did not 
oppose their propaganda. Good treatment may be 
said to have been assured by the repeal of the “ Dic- 
tatorship Paragraph.” In 1903 the elections were 
favourable to the Government; and it was declared in 
the Landesausschuss that the Germanisation of the 
country was making notable progress, owing chiefly to 
the conflict between the French Government and the 
Catholic Church. 

A complete reversal of policy, however, followed the 
appointment of Count von Wedel as Statthalter in 
1907, with Zorn von Bulach as his Secretary of State. 
The latter, who was particularly disliked as a rallié, 
made no secret of his contempt for local feelings, and on 
one occasion exclaimed in the Lower House :— 

‘* Pass as many votes of censure as you like. 1 am here by 


the will of the Emperor, and I shall stay as long as he requires 
my services.”’ 


The reasons for this sudden change are obscure, but are 
probably to be found in the fact that, whereas in 1901 
there seemed a real possibility of an alliance between 
France and Germany, after 1906, on the contrary, the 
relations between the two countries were consistently 
so bad as to suggest the imminence of war. The re- 
newed ill-treatment of the Reichsland excited the 
anger of men like Lichnowsky and Delbriick, as well as 
that of the whole Social Democratic party. 


x11. THE CONSTITUTION OF 1911 


In the first decade of the present century the German 
Government felt that the arrangements for the 
overnment of the Reichsland were not satis- 
actory. The Landesausschuss was striving to 
attain the position of a sovereign Chamber. It 
criticised the administration of the Statthalter, and 
presented requests the imperative character of which 
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harmonised ill with the subordinate part assigned to it 
by the Constitution of 1879. Jt was felt that its 
attitude of protest was weakening German influence. 
Moreover, the spirit of opposition seemed togrow. From 
1903 onward the Landesausschuss renewed yearly 
the request that the Reichsland might be raised to the 
rank of a Federal State. The idea of autonomy received 
support among the early German immigrants, who 
regretted that inhabitants of other parts of Germany 
were chosen for office in the province in preference to 
themselves. 

In the Reichsland generally there existed also a wide- 
spread discontent at the lack of constitutional methods 
for the expression of popular feeling and desires. This 
situation gave rise to occasional manifestations, such as 
that which led to the repression of the gymnastic and 
musical society, La Lorraine Sportive, early in 1911, 
and to the prosecution of its president. The head of 
the provincial administration, von Bulach, said in the 
Reichstag on January 28, 1911 :— 

‘* Tt has been asserted that the youth of the Reichsland is not 
as patriotic as could be wished. If fhe youth reads that the 
actual situation does not give rise to contentment, that in the 


neighbouring country (France) it is better, it must not excite 
surprise if the young people believe what they read.”’ 


These and many other instances showed the German 
Government that there was something wrong with the 
existing system, and led the Emperor and his advisers 
in 1910 and earlier to contemplate an increased measure 
of autonomy for the Reichsland. The strong hand of 
authority. had failed; there remained to be tried the 
experiment of constitutional remedies. The good 
effects which had followed on the abolition of the “ Dic- 
tatorship Paragraph ” afforded encouragement. 

In June 1911 a new Constitution was conferred on 
the Reichsland. 1t was declared that the sovereign 
power in Alsace-Lorraine was vested in the —— 
At the head of the Government was placed the Statt- 
halter, nominated and removable by the Emperor. The 
province was represented in the Bundesrat by three 
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plenipotentiaries, nominated and instructed by the 
Statthalter. They were given-votes except in a few 
instances. Their votes were not to be counted if by 
their means Prussia obtained a majority in the Bun- | 
desrat; and they were not to be allowed a voice in any 
revision of the Constitution, in cases of declaration of 
war, or in questions concerning treaties. The task of 
legislating for the Retchsland was taken from the 
Reichstag and Bundesrat and entrusted to the Em- 
peror and a Landtag consisting of two Chambers. 
Control of finance was given to the Landtag; but, should 
they refuse to vote the Budget proposed by the Execu- 
tive, the Government would be free to act on the basis 
of the preceding Budget. 

The Landtag consisted of two Chambers; the Lower 
contained sixty members elected by universal secret 
suffrage, for which the qualifications were an age-limit 
of twenty-five years and a residence of three. The 
vote could be exercised by all German citizens, whether 
natives of Alsace-Lorraine or of any other German 
State. This extension of the franchise is without pre- 
cedent in any of the Federal States of the Empire. 
The Upper Chamber was constituted of thirty-six per- 
sons, representative of bodies controlling religious and 
economic interests. These included the Roman Catholic 
Bishops of Strassburg and Metz, the President of the 
Higher Consistory of the Lutheran Church, the Presi- 
dent of the Synod of the Reformed Church, a repre- 
sentative of the Jewish faith, the President of the 
highest provincial Court at Colmar, a professor of the 
University of Strassburg, four representatives of the 
larger cities—Strassburg, Metz, Colmar, and Miil- 
hausen—a representative of the Chamber of Commerce 
in each of these towns, six representatives of the agri- 
cultural councils, and two representatives elected by the 
Chamber of Craftsmen at Strassburg. To these were 
added members nominated by the Emperor for five 
years, who were not to exceed in number the rest of the 
members. In 1914 there were eighteen. This body 
was intended to secure the development of a peaceable 
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policy in accordance with the interests of the Empire, 
and to exert the control over legislation hitherto 
entrusted to the Bundesrat. The power of modifying 
the Constitution was vested in the: Reichstag and 
Bundesrat. 

The new Constitution was severely criticised in 
Alsace-Lorraine as reactionary, and received little sup- 
port except from the Germanophile wing of the Alsatian 
Liberals, whose leader was Georges Wolff. It was 
observed that the prerogatives of the Emperor were 
increased, and that this would lead to an augmentation 
of the influence of Prussia. The elimination of the 
representatives in the Upper Chamber chosen by the 
Emperor was demanded. It was pointed out that, since 
the Executive Government remained responsible solely 
to the Statthalter, and he was nominated and removable 
by the Emperor, Alsace-Lorraine would still remain the 
property of the Empire, and would not take its place 
: a footing of equality among the other Confederated 

tates. 


X1l1. SUBSEQUENT TROUBLES 


The Constitution fell very far short of the pro- 
gramme formulated by the Autonomists, who demanded 
that Alsace-Lorraine should be placed on exactly the 
same footing as the other States of the Empire. They 
desired, above all, that thev should have the right of 
voting their own Constitution, instead of receiving it 
as a precarious gift from the Reichstag, which could at 
any moment withdraw what it had conceded; that such 
a vote should be confined to natives, and not extended 
to members of other German States resident in Alsace- 
Lorraine; that, finally, if they could not have a republi- 


_can Constitution, which a majority would almost cer- 


tainly have preferred, the Statthalter should, at least, be 
appointed for life, instead of being removable at will 
by the Emperor. Nevertheless, the elections of 1911 
were not unfavourable to the Government; and it is 
possible that the new Constitution might have worked 
smoothly had not the central Government, from about 
1912, showed itself increasingly suspicious of French 
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tendencies. Attacks were made by the Pan-German 
press on the commemoration of those who had fallen in 
the Franco-German War; and projects were considered 
for undertaking. new repressive measures against the 
French language and press. 

In 1913 the Zabern (Saverne) incident attracted the 
attention of the whole of Europe. Its importance lay, 
not in Lieutenant Forstner’s original action, which in 
itself was no more than a piece of gross bullying by a 
single young officer, but in its sequels. The dispropor- 
tionate violence which at once placed the town under a 
state of siege, the explanation given by von Jagow that 
the German garrison in Alsace-Lorraine felt that they 
‘“ were camping in an enemy country,” the acquittal of 
Forstner for wounding a lame cobbler on the incredible 
sround that he was acting in self-defence, the remark- 
able telegram of the Crown Prince—all went to show 
how Alsace-Lorraine was really regarded by the mili- 
tary party. A vote of censure was, it is true, passed by 
a large majority in the Reichstag; but it was actuated 
mainly by dislike of military methods, not by sympathy 
with Alsace-Lorraine, where the repressive measures 
continued until the outbreak of war, and were justified 
by the new Statthalter, von Dallwitz, by the argument. 
that “French influence and sympathies are stronger 
than ever.” 

It is important to observe that this direct military 
action in the Reichsland was without precedent, and 
that it excited great indignation in the Reichstag and 
in Southern Germany. It seemed to indicate that the 
military party had acquired much greater power in 
the Imperial Government than at any previous period. 


Xlv. OPINION IN ALSACE-LORRAINE 


The dislike of Germany that undoubtedly prevails in 
the provinces is due partly to difference of temperament. 
The Alsatian is democratic and republican, ready to 
submit to authority, but neither obsequious to his 
superiors nor harsh to his subordinates. It is due also 
to more specific grounds of complaint. It has been 
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shown how greatly the constitutional anomalies and | 


restrictions are resented. In addition, the German 
army and the language question have been grave 
stumbling-blocks. 


(1) The Army.—The garrison in Alsace-Lorraine, 
composed almost exclusively of Germans (in 1910° 
75,436, as against 6,778 natives), amounted, in fact, to’ 
a permanent army of occupation, constantly warned by - 
its officers to hold aloof from the natives and forming - 


in several of the smaller towns an actual majority of 


the adult population. The Alsatian,’ on the other hand, - 


when his turn came for military service, spent it, as a 
rule, away from the Reichsland, often at Berlin in one 
of the Guard regiments, which were considered 
specially suitable for producing Germanisation. Alsa- 
tian soldiers even before the war were the objects of 
official suspicion. In 1912 they were withdrawn from 
all batteries where experiments with new guns were in 
progress; in 1913 von Mudra (G.O.C., 16 A.C., at Metz) 
ordered that no native soldiers should have posts in 
telegraph or telephone offices or on the railways. 
During the whole period 1871-1914 only thirteen Alsa- 
tians became active officers and only twelve were officers 
of reserve. The Alsatians contrasted with this state 
of affairs their share in the Napoleonic wars, the re- 
markable number of famous generals then produced b 
the two provinces, and the special reliance which 
Napoleon placed on all Alsatian troops. Even in 1912 
the French army contained 398 officers born in the 
annexed provinces, including thirty generals and forty- 
six colonels; while the number of Alsatians who have 
enlisted in the French army since 1871 is estimated by 
French writers at 160,000. Apart from the prospect 
of having to fight against France, the Alsatian soldier 
was faced with the possibility of meeting his own 
compatriots in battle. 

(2) The Language Question.—It is true that in 1910 
a considerable majority of the population spoke 


1The word is used here to signify Lorrainers as well as 
Alsatians properly so called, 
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German as their mother-tongue. The great majority 
of the inhabitants, however, desire that both French 
and German should be compulsory in primary schools. 
This desire is based not only on sentiment but on 
economic considerations, whose importance is obvious 
in a frontier country with such extensive trade relations 
- both east and west. The Germans, however, have re- 
fused to accede to this desire. They have, on the con- 
trary, changed the French place-names in Lorraine, 
have prohibited French signboards and names over 
shops, on one occasion actually insisting that the 
legend Liquidation Totale should be Germanised into 
Totale Liquidation. They have even, with an odious 
pedantry, refused to allow French inscriptions on 
gravestones. French actors were refused permission 
by Prince Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst to perform trage- 
dies at Strassburg, ‘‘as an undue promotion of the 
French interest.’ The native soldiers of the garrison 
of Strassburg were forbidden to speak French in the 
streets. Since the war similar conduct by civilians has 
been frequently punished by imprisonment and fine as 
giving proof of “ hatred towards Germany.” 

It is not denied in Alsace-Lorraine that the local 
administration, and particularly the administration of 
justice, is good; that the railway system and the 
industrial wealth of the country have been largely 
developed; and that in Strassburg a large amount of 
German money has been spent on the improvement of 
the city, and, above all. on the university, whose endow- 
ments are on the most lavish scale. It is felt, however, 
that all this has been done in the sole interests of 
Germany and of Germanisation; at the. university 
more than half the students and almost all the profes- 
sors are German; and, when any question arises which 
affects the interests of Alsace-Lorraine alone, or 
which conflicts in any way with the interests of 
any other German State, it is persistently shelved. 
The history of the proposals for a lateral canal on 
the left bank of the Rhine is a good example. Put 
forward by the Strassburg Chamber of Commerce in 
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1871, they have been blocked ever since by the efforts of 
Bavaria and Baden. 

Although, therefore, a majority of Alsatians might 
have been willing to accept federal autonomy from dis- 
belief in the possibility of a French deliverance, and 
from fear that the event of war would lead to the ruin 
of their country, the minority who were won over to 
Germany remained very small. They consisted of a 
certain number of officials, or persons who hoped to 
become officials, of part of the Protestant clergy, and of 
a fraction of the petite bourgeoisie and peasants of 
Alsace. Even on German showing, the number of 
ralliés in Lorraine is insignificant. AJ] writers, French, 
German, and Alsatian, agree that the haute bourgeoisie 
and employers of labour in the towns, especially 
Miilhausen, Colmar, and Metz, are more French in 
sentiment and habit of life than in 1870, and that the 
women everywhere are the strongest influence against 
which the Germans have to contend. 

That the war has proved the hostility of Alsace- 
Lorraine to Germany is clear from the treatment which 
it has received, and is constantly acknowledged by 
German writers. So early as July 28, 1914, the 
Reichsland was placed under martial law; and 
hundreds of persons who figured in the police lists as 
suspect were instantly arrested and kept in prison with- 
out trial. The French troops, on their first entry into 
Milhausen (August 8, 1914), were received “ with 
transports of joy, while the inhabitants behaved like a 
lot of lunatics ” (Breisaauer Zeitung, October 10, 1915). 
In Lorraine, though less demonstrative, the attitude of 
the population is admitted by Germans to have been the 
same; and the additional charge is made that water was 
consistently refused to the German wounded. The 
Alsatians were accused in proclamations of aiding the 
escape of prisoners of war, and of destroying railways 
and telegraph and telephone wires. 

During the first two years of the war forty-eight 
persons were convicted of high treason, sixty-four of 
aiding and abetting desertion, 317 of anti-German 
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sentiments; and 5,655 were deprived of their German 
nationality. ‘These persons belonged to every rank in 
society and all parts of the Rezchsland. They included 
priests, nuns, schoolmasters, mayors, Inland Revenue 
officials, deputies, and tradesmen. The severity of the 
sentences may be judged by the fact that a Miilhausen 
lady received ten months’ imprisonment for “showing 
her hatred of Germany’’ by reading La Gironde. 
In 1917 Wendel, the Socialist deputy, protested in the 
Reichstag against this regime, declaring that :— 

‘* Hundreds of people have been arrested in Alsace-Lorraine 
who have never shown the least anti-German activities. The 
French language is forbidden even in districts where more than 
70 per cent. of the population speak it. The Prefect of Metz, 
von Gemmingen, has declared that the system dominant to-day 
is a barbarism. Informers flourish to-day as in the worst times 
a the Roman Kmpire. It is high time to put an end to such 
&ouses. 


The conduct of Alsatians in the German army affords 
cogent evidence in regard to popular feeling. Though 
no complete statistics are available, the Germans 
estimate that the number of desertions by the end of 
1916 exceeded 30,000; and the French stated that at 
the same date more than 20,000 were serving in their 
army. A German army order of January 11, 1916, 
states that, “owing to the many proofs of anti-German 
sentiment noticed among the Alsatians,”’ it had been 
proposed to withdraw them all from the Western front, 
but that it was considered sufficient to withdraw them 
from all confidential posts where they could gain know- 
ledge of army organisation and military plans. 

As a result, fresh proposals for partition were put 
forward by various political parties in Germany, 
though not by the Socialists. Count Hertling, when 
co Minister of Bavaria, actually said on October 13, 
1917 :— 


‘* T am of opinion that the incorporation of Alsace with South 
Germany and of Lorraine with Prussia would be a good thing 
under present circumstances. Nothing, however, has yet been 
settled in this sense.”’ 
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The extent to which German eyes have been opened 
to the truth is well illustrated by the two followine 
statements. The Kreuz Zeitung (October 16, 1915) | 
said :— , 

‘‘ The treason of Wetterlé, Weill, and Blumenthal, the hun- 
dreds of condemnations pronounced for anti-German senti- 
ments, the numerous cases of desertion and espionage, and, 
saddest of all, the anti-German sentiments of officials like the 
Inland Revenue clerks at Strassburg recently condemned 
. . . . Will lead the German nation to think that the entire 

_ Alsatian people have deceived us, and that this has proved the 

great disillusionment of the war.’’ 


The National Zeitung, of Baden (August 2,.1915), said 
even more frankly :— 
‘““ We must speak the truth openly. The Alsatian people en 


bloc, with a few exceptions, would welcome their return to 
France, as putting an end to an almost intolerable position.’’ 


xv. THE Future or ALSACE-LORRAINE 


There is no doubt as to the views of the people of 
Alsace in 1871 regarding their connection with France. 
They were expressed by their representatives in the 
declaration at Bordeaux, and subsequently in the 
Reichstag. They resented being torn from France; 
they resented being annexed to Germany; but, above all, 
they resented being treated like chattels, as if their 
opinions counted for nothing. The changes that have 
occurred since 1871 have had their effect on the policy, 
but have not altered to any great extent the sentiments, 
of the population. 

The vast economic and commercial development of 
the last forty-seven years has brought the provinces 
into close economic relationship with, and even de- 
pendence on, Germany. The administration, though 
marred by its dictatorial and repressive character, has 
been thoroughly efficient, and a high degree of pros- 
perity has been achieved. These things, though they 
have not broken down the dislike for German rule, have 
had considerable effect; and there can be no doubt that 
the well-to-do classes view with some apprehension the 
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prospect of severing the purely material bonds that 
have grown up during the period of annexation. 

The apparent hopelessness of the policy of reunion 
with France led, after 1890, to a strong political cam- 
paign in favour of autonomy within the German 
Empire. The remarkable and, to the Germans, irri- 
tating fact about this campaign was that it was carried 
on with the reservation that it was without prejudice 
to the desire for reunion with France. Autonomy has 
long been the political watchword of Alsace-Lorraine; 
yet it is doubtful whether any considerable number of 
the inhabitants desires complete independence. 


xvi. Recent EVENTS 


Prince Max of Baden, on becoming Chancellor, 
announced (on October 5, 1918) that Alsace-Lorraine 
had a just claim to become a Federal State, and (on 
October 8) that the Statthalter, von Dallwitz, an 
extreme “ Junker,” had been replaced by Dr. Schwander, 
the Burgomaster of Strassburg; at the same time Hauss, 
an Alsatian autonomist, was made Secretary of State, 
and Peirotes, a Minority Socialist, Finance Minister. 

Beyond these changes in personnel nothing was done 
to give effect to the declared policy of the Chancellor; 
but no time was lost in putting forward certain 
suggestions, which, if they could have been carried 
through, might have prejudiced the action of the Peace 
Congress. The Alsatian party, if Hauss is to be be- 
lieved, passed a resolution in favour of an immediate 
plebiscite. _ : 

The drawbacks and advantages of plebiscites are 
discussed in No. 159 of this series. It 1s always difficult 
to ensure that a plebiscite shall be a real expression of 
the wishes of the people; but a plebiscite taken 
‘under the conditions contemplated by the Alsatian 
party, and no doubt approved by the German Govern- 
ment, would have been a ludicrous travesty. A large 
number of refugees, as well as the inhabitants of the 
occupied districts, would have been disfranchised, 
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while the 400,000 German immigrants, as well as the 
numerous settlers introduced during the war for 
political purposes by a German colonization society, 
would have had votes. This company has acquired at 
least 25,000 acres of land, confiscated from French 
citizens and Alsatians who had left the country, and has 
sold them to persons who ‘* are reliable from a German 
point of view.’’ ‘The candidates were interviewed at 
the German headquarters at Strassburg; and only Pan- 
Germans were accepted.* There was severe criticism 
of the company in the Reichstag in July 1918. More- 
over the Alsatian soldiers would have had to vote (if 
they were allowed to vote at all) under pressure from 
their military superiors. Clearly a plebiscite taken 
under such conditions would have been unfair to the 
verge of absurdity. - 

he Alsatian Deputies, though apparently in favour 
of a plebiscite, did not agree to the Government pro- 
posal, though Hauss falsely asserted that they did. 
Dr. Ricklin, speaking professedly for Alsace-Lorraine 
in the Reichstag, repudiated it, and desired that the 
whole question should be determined by the Peace 
Congress in accordance with President Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points. 

Another section of German opinion, especially that 
of the Left, advocated the postponement of the lebiacite 
until ten years should have elapsed, during which 
period it was no doubt imagined that the misdeeds of 
the past four years would be forgotten, and the economic 
results which it is supposed will arise from the 
severance with Germany would have had time to make 
themselves felt. 


1 See also below, p 92. 
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‘Ill SOCIAL AND POLITICAL CONDITIONS 


(1) ReLiciovs 


THE Constitution of the German Empire provides for 
entire liberty of conscience. The following table shows 
the comparative number of adherents of the principal 
creeds in the Reichsland:— 

Per cent. of 


population. 
Roman Catholics ... sae .. 16°3 
Protestants ve bas wee (24 *3 
Other Christians ... ae 63 *O2 
Jews jak - .. 1°6 
Not designated “ia ee .. 0°6 
100 -0 


(2) PoLiTIcAL 


In 1911 the Lower Chamber in the Reichsland was 
composed as follows:— 


Centre Party ieee Gs ... 26 
Lorrainers’... ue .. 13 
Liberal Democrats... “ihe ... 10 
Social Democrats _... oe re ae 
60 


In 1912 the following representatives were returned 
to the Reichstag :— 


Centre r | 
Lorrainers _ wae _ ce oD 
Socialists nis me — .. 4 
Liberal es wits oe ee | 
Independent ... 1 


1The Lorrainers generally acted with the Centre. 
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The Socialist deputies were returned by the great 
towns, Strassburg, Colmar, Miilhausen, and Metz. 


(3) Pustic EDUCATION 


A sum of 1,800,000 marks is spent annually on the 
University of Strassburg, which is one of the finest on 
the Continent. In 1872 it had 47 professors and 
lecturers, and 220 students; in 1914 it had 176 pro- 
fessors and 2,200 students. 

The efficiency of the provision for public education 
and the liberal financial grants for the purpose are a 
remark able evidence of the readiness of the Germans to 
spend money to please the inhabitants of the conquered 
provinces, and of their recognition of the value of 
general and liberal education, as also, it may be added, 
of the highly important part which the direction of it 
may play in the work of propaganda. 

In 1914 the following educational institutions 
existed, besides the University of Strassburg, viz. :— 
18 gymnasia, 3 progymnasia, 6 higher realschulen, 
7 realschulen, 4 realschulen united with gymnasia, 
1 agricultural school, 1 technical school, 7 seminaries, 
5) preparatory schools for teachers, 68 higher girls’ 
schools, 2,850 elementary schools, 68 private elementary 
schools, 504 infant schools, 52 intermediate schools, 
5 institutions for the deaf and dumb, 2 institutions for 
the blind, 2 institutions for idiots, 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


(1) LANGUAGE 


In 1870 French was the dominant language in the 
ceded parts of Lorraine. In Alsace German, or a 
German patois, was the language of 77 per cent. of the 
population; but French was that of the upper classes, 
and was in common use both in town and country. A 
patois comprising Celtic, German, Latin, and French 
words—many of them obsolete in the country of their 
origin—was in use among the inhabitants of the 
Vosges, particularly in the neighbourhood of Belfort. 
This dialect varied from village to village. 

Under the French Government no serious attempt 
had been made until comparatively recent times to 
change the language and habits of the people. In 1685 a 
decree of the Conseil d’Etat had, indeed, ordained that 
French should ‘be employed for all legal decisions and 
public acts; but this order was very imperfectly carried 
out. In the nineteenth century French took the place, 
in many districts, of the Alsatian patois. ‘Louis 
Philippe began the introduction of French into the 
schools; and this policy was developed under Napoleon 
III. A recent writer on the problem of Alsace-Lor- 
raine has made the suggestive reflection that, “ had the 
annexation been deferred for a time, there is no doubt 
that French would have become the predominating 
language.” 

In 1871, even before the Treaty of Frankfort had been 
concluded, the Governor of the occupied territories 
superseded the use of the French language in the 
primary schools and colleges; and it was only preserved 
in secondary schools as a foreign language, being 
taught, if at all, for two or three hours a week 


Coleman Phillipson, Alsace-Lorraine (1918), p. 125. 
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only, and area by a German schoolmaster. 
The Law of March 31, 1872, made German the 
official language of the administration; that of 
May 23, 1881, extended the rule to the debates 
of the Landesausschuss; and various orders have, since 
1887, made the use‘of German obligatory in the Courts 
of Law, for commercial signboards, and even in the case 
of Christian names. 

Notwithstanding these restrictive measures, the 
recent tendency over the whole of the Reichsland has 
been for the number of French-speakers to increase 
rather than to diminish. In 1910 there were in Alsace- 
Lorraine 1,634,260 German-speakers (87 per cent.) and 
204,262 French-speakers (10-9 per cent.). These figures 
show an advance on the previous census (1900), the 
number of French-speakers having been in that year 
198,173. The proportion of -German-speakers was 
highest in Upper Alsace, 671,425 (95:8 per cent.) to 
26,394 (3°8 per cent.), falling slightly in Lower Alsace 
to 98 per cent. and 6-1 per cent., and in Lorraine to 
73°5 per cent. and 22°3 per cent. The small margins 
unaccounted for cover persons speaking only foreign 
languages and habitual bi-linguists. 

If the immigrants are excluded from calculation, the 
percentage figures must be modified. The native 
inhabitants in 1910 numbered 1,502,071, of whom 13°6 
per cent. were French-speakers. The difference was 
chiefly noticeable in Lorraine, where the immigrant 
Germans numbered 164,502; the native population 
being 441,396, of whom 146,097, or about 33 per cent., 
were French-speakers. Further, on this reckoning, 
three complete arrondissements show a French-speaking 
majority :— 


French- 


, Total Native 


Population. Speakers. 
Uhateau Salins.. =...  .. 40,299 80,944 
Metz-land ..  ..  .. «| 69,692 52,299 
Diedenhofen-west (Thionville) a 36,492 21,007 
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Approximately 100,000 persons are recorded in the 
statistical year-book for 1910 as unable to make them- 
selves understood in German. The figures are :— 


Lower Alsace... sed ... 11,528 
Upper Alsace... 2 + wee ~=612,566 
Lorraine ... se oa ... 70,918 

Total ... ... 99,612 


In recognition of the existence of the large minority 
of habitual French-speakers (still constituting 22 per 
cent. of the population of Lorraine), 266 communes out 
of 759 in Lorraine were, before 1914, exempted from 
the use of German for business and official purposes, 
22 in Lower Alsace, and 3 in Upper Alsace. 

The recent increase in the number of avowed French- 
speakers in Alsace is significant; it indicates (as Ger- 
man authorities state) a growth of Gallophile feeling, 
since it can hardly be accounted for, in the absence of 
a considerable French immigration (of which there is 
no trace), except by supposing that an increasing num- 
ber of persons refuse to speak German and enter them- 
selves in the census as ignorant of that language. 

Clearly, then, the French language has still a strong 
hold on Alsace and Lorraine, especially on the latter. 
Considering the large immigration of Germans, it is 
not surprising that there was, for many years at any 
rate, an apparent decline in the number of French- 
speakers in Lorraine, and that the number was 
stationary in Alsace, except in a few communes where 
there was no German garrison. What is surprising is 
that, even under these conditions, there has been an 
actual increase in recent years. The census figures 
speak for themselves. Moreover, there has been, in the 
twentieth century, a considerable development of 
French newspapers. The Journal d’ Alsace, formerly 
published in both French and German, has recently 
siven up its German edition; and French newspapers 
have acquired very considerable circulations. This 
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phenomenon is probably connected with an increase in 
the use of the French tongue. The sociologist, Marcel 
Mauss, wrote in 1913 :— 

‘‘ Les tout-petits bourgeois de Strasbourg, de Colmar, de 
Mulhouse, parlent, écrivent, lisent le francais bien plus 
qu’avant la guerre [of 1870]. La grande bourgeoisie est, 
d’idées, toute francaise. Méme les fils d’immigrés allemands 
se ressentent de cette influence.’’! 

In considering the relative positions of the two 
languages at the present day, two points should always 
be remembered : (1) that the French language has never 
had a fair chance since the annexation, German being 
the offictal language for all business, the language used 
in the schools, and the only language heard by the 
vast majority of conscripts from Alsace-Lorraine 
during their three years of military service’; (2) that 
the use of the German tongue is consistent with as 
strong a degree of devotion to France as that of the 
French-speaking population. 

Indeed, a definite warning against the over-stressing 
of arguments based on language seems necessary. 
The fact that the majority of the inhabitants of 
Alsace-Lorraine speak German, or a Germanic patois, 
is no proof that their sentiments, sympathies, and social 
instincts are German. It is not even a proof of German 
extraction. It is only necessary to point out that, if 
the arguments based on language were pressed every- 
where to their logical conclusion, the existence as a 
separate nationality, not only of Belgium, but also of 
Switzerland, would be discredited. And other con- 
clusions, even more absurd, might also be deduced. 

The language frontier has been traced in detail else- 
where (see p. 9); but the following facts may be 
noted here. 

(1) With regard to Alsace generally, (a) the popula- 
tion of the districts which would have to be transferred 
in order to make the political coincide with the 

1 Revue de l’enseignement primaire, 20 avril, 1913. 

2In 1910, 99°91 per cent. of the conscripts were returned as 


having had a German education (Schulbildung genossen in der 
Deutschen Sprache), as against 77°56 per cent. in 1875, 
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language frontier is very small—less than 25,000— 
and only in the Breusch Valley attains a density of 
between 50 and 100 per square kilometre. This is due 
partly to the position of those districts on the higher 
slopes of the Vosges, and partly to emigration to 
France; in the canton of Saales, for instance, there has 
been a positive decrease of nearly 2,000 since 1871, 
while Schirmeck has remained almost stationary. (0b) 
The strategical importance of these districts 1s very 
great. (c) The German-speaking majority in Metz is 
subsequent to the annexation. The census of 1866 gives 
44,367 French-speakers out of a population of 47,242. 

(2) With regard to Lorraine, it is obvious, without 
need of argument, that the French-speaking districts 
are so vital to German interests, both strategical and 
industrial, that the linguistic question is entirely 
thrown into obscurity, and that complete victory alone 
could reverse the decision of 1871. The cession, for 
instance, of the mining districts from Moyeuvre to 
Ottingen (exchanged for the territoire de Belfort in 
1871), though a small rectification on the map, would be 
of enormous industrial importance. 


(2) PopuLATION 


The main problem which requires solution is a double 
one. It is important to find out (a2) how much of the 
native population has been lost since 1871 by emigra- 
tion; (b) how far a corresponding immigration of Ger- 
mans and foreigners has taken its place. This can 
best be shown by the following statistics :— 


(A) Total Increase of Population since 1871 


Decrease. Increase. 
Years. Totals. , 
Annual | on ,: ‘| Annnal- 
Total. Average | — oer Average.. 
| { 1,549,700 we : 
1871-1875 .. fers 14,000 | 2,800 = = 


Y ' 4 1,537,200 : 7 
1876-1885... 1 17566°300 f ws = 29,000 | 2,900 
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Decrease. Increase. 


Years. Totals. 


Annual “Total, >, neue 
verage, 


a eae 569,300 
1886-1895° .. {i 1686900 } = 67,600 | 6,760 
1896-1906 { oie ; — | 171.300 | 15,572 
9 9 ; 
1'834,100 | 
1907-1910 aus O00" 1 ua 34,800 | 8,700 


Total increase .. -- 93802,:00 
Deduct decrease < 14,000 
Total net increase .. .. 288,700 
Add for the three years not reckoned, increase 29,000? 


Total increase a -- 317,700 


(B) Numbers of Germans and Foreigners resident in 
Alsace-Lorraine in 1880 and 1910 


| | Luclading 
1910, Gatrison 
S| te of— 


114,797 995,436 | 995.436 75.498 75,498 


(1) Germans‘ 
61,813 | 174,468 | 54,873 


7 1880.8 
st | 
Including Prussians .. | 


55 Bavarians .. _ - 44 42,013 6,808 

- Baden ae 7 254 89,495 4,190 
(2) Foreigners... _ - 33,84 76,386 — 
Including Italians’ .. 4 1,304 31,029 — 


‘5 French .. x 13,906 11,622 — 
Grand total of Germans and shacias ene in 1880: 148,645, 
9. ay 1910: 371 822. 


1 The eee for 1913, as estimated by the German unas 
is 1,896,000. 

2? German Year Book of 1913-14, estimate for years 1911-13. 

3 First detailed statistics available. 

‘ As to which it may be noted that (a) the number of Germans 
has increased by 250 per cent. since 1880; (b) the number of Prus- 
sians has increased by nearly 300 per cent. since 1880; (c) the 
Prussian garrison is more than five- sevenths of the total garrison. 

5 The large increase in the number of Italians is accounted for 
by their employment as miners'in the Diedenhofen' and Metz- 
land areas. 


~~ 
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(C) Total Native Population in 1910 


1,497,078, to which may be added natives serving in 
the army in other parts of the German Empire, 20,000 
(about), i.e., 1,517,078. 


(D) Excess of Births over Deaths 


1872-1910 : 540,100 (of whom alive in 1910, 361,250). 
Total population, exclusive of immigration and emi- 
gration: 1,920,150." | 


(E) Statistics of Emigration, 1875-1910 


Increase (without allowing for emigration or 


immigration) ‘ “5 - e. 337,250 
Actual increase os .. 830,300? 
Add wunenumerated (conscripts 
serving in Germany and included 
in the census for other parts of 
Germany). (Rough estimate) 20,000 
—— 350,300 
Excess of non-natives— 
1875. se ~» 104,522 
1910... a «» 371,822 
———— 267,300 
Balance (native increase) a MG -- 838,000 
Deduct this from the natural increase to obtain 
deficit due to emigration? .. si wo =—254,250 
Add estimate for 1871-754 ae sis 5 -- 0,970 
Total emigration ar as a ~- 825,220 


1Figure taken from German Year Book. 

2 Figure based on tables in German Year Book. 

8 This deficit is further increased by (a) the children of emi- 
grants born since the emigration of their parents; (b) the children 
of Germans or foreigners born in Alsace-Lorraine and included in 
the census as natives; (c) Germans living in Alsace-Lorraine who 
have become naturalised either by special administrative act or in 
consequence of their appointment to certain public offices. A total 
of 414,470 can be reached as follows :— 


Excess of non-natives in 1910 over total for 1875 ... 267,300 
Excess of emigration over immigration, 1875-1910... 147,170 


Total ... 5 die ... 414,470 


This, however, cannot be considered entirely conclusive, as many 
emigrants have returned to Alsace-Lorraine within the period 


| 
| 
| 
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(F) Growth of Non-Native Elements in Detatl 


Years. es, Germans. Foreigners. 
Per cent. Per cent. | . 
1875 95°1 2°6 2°3 
1880 90°5 7°3 2°2 
1885 87°5 9°7 2°8 
1895 86°8 10°1 3°1 
1900 85°4 10°7 3°9 | Excluding Gar- 
-1905 83°9 11°6 a on) rison and 
* 1910 83°5 12°3 | 4°2f including 
——— civil settlers. 
1910 , | 
Upper Alsace... 90°3 6°1 , 3°6 
Lower Alsace .. 88°6 10°1 | 1°3 
Lorraine .. as 72°1 19°8 | 8-1 | 


The total number of immigrants since 1871 is given 
by both German and Alsatian writers as roughly 
400,000. 

We can draw the following additional conclusions :-— 

(i) That such increase in population as has taken 
place is more than accounted for by the towns and 


industrial areas, e.g. :— Per cent. 
Diedenhofen-west be ... 2381:00 
Strassburg sie yak ... 108°85 
Metz-land istes Hie ... 63°98 
Miilhausen nies — ... 49°58 
Forbach ... ae a ... 46°85 
Strassburg-land ... a5 ... 80°33 


under review for their military service, and then left again, and 
would therefore be counted as emigrants twice over. A total of 
400,000 may perhaps be regarded as approximately correct. 

4 The numbers who left the provinces in 1871-72 have apparently 
been greatly exaggerated. Figures of 200,000 to 300,000 have been 
freely given by French writers. The census proves this to be an 
impossibility. There is probably a confusion between the numbers 
of those who opted for French nationality (about 160,000) and 
those who actually left before the prescribed date (October 1, 
1872), which does not seem to have exceeded 60,000 (see 
above, p. 31). 


® 
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and that most of such increase can be put down to the 
influx of German and foreign population. 

(11) That in the rural areas, particularly those bor- 
dering on the French frontier, there has been a positive 


decrease,’ e.g. :— Per cent. 
Chateau Salins ... oe ... 14:20 
Schlettstadt ee o ... 13°54 
Rappoltsweiler ... a6 ... 18°34 
Bolchen ... ee Gis ... 12:38 
Molsheim... , ... 10°47 


and that in no fewer than 15 cantons the actual popu- 
lation is less by 200 per cent. (or over) than what it 
should have been by the natural increase of births over 
deaths; in 8 more the deficit is between 150 per cent. 
and 200 per cent. In 8 only is the percentage reversed. 
As there has certainly been emigration from the rural 
cantons to the towns and industrial areas, too much 
importance must not, of course, be attached to this 
point, but it is not without significance. 


(G) Percentage of Natives, Germans and Foreigners in 
some Towns of Alsace-Lorraine 


eer Native. Germans Foreigners. 
Colmar - ve 85 12 3 
Miilhausen .. es 80 14 6 
Dieuze bs is 74 23 3 
Strassburg .. sy 68 29 3 
Saarburg .. 36 66 31 3 
Saargemiind’  .. 65. - 32 3 
Saint-Avold Se 60 37 3 
Morchingen a 58 &9 3 
Weissenburg - 57 . 42 1 
Neiderjeutz. . ; 54 39 7 
Metz ._—_.. ac a2 41 7 
Diedenhofen = 51 38 11 
Montigny .. be — 49 45 6 
Sablon sis = 45 50 5 
Rombach .. a 43 47 10. 
Spittel a a 35 52 13 
Deutsch-Oth os 22 : 24 . 54 


Note.—Garrisons amounting to 75,498 Germans and 6,778 


Alsace-Lorrainers are excluded. 
1 Census of 1910. 
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IY. ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


(A) MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 
(1) Roads 


THE chain of the Vosges is a formidable barrier to 
communication. At its northern end, between Zabern > 
and the Alsatian-Bavarian border, it is low and 
there are several easy passes. South of Zabern there is 
no easy pass until the chain ends at the Gap of Belfort. 
It follows that the important points for all east and 
west lines of traffic in Alsace-Lorraine are (a) the Pass 
of Zabern, (6) the Gap of Belfort. These two passes 
are greatly used for road, railway, and canal traffic; 
the Zabern Pass carries the Rhine-Marne Canal, the 
Metz-Strassburg and Nancy-Metz railways, and a 
very important military road; the Belfort Pass sim1- 
larly carries the Rhine-Rhéne Canal, the railway from 
Besancon to Miilhausen, and two important roads. 

These two passes carry practically all the traffic 
between France and Germany, except that which 
travels through Belgium. All the through trains 
between Paris and central and south-eastern Europe, 
for instance, pass through either Zabern or Belfort. 
Belfort, again, is the gate between the whole of Ger- 
many and South France. Between these two passes no 
railway crosses the Vosges; there are, however, several 
road passes, of which the two most important are the 
Col de Saales, which is the lowest point in this ridge 
and connects St. Dié with Strassburg, and the Ballon 
d’Alsace, which, though a high pass, is important as 
the exit from the head of the Moselle Valley. There 
are some six other passes by which carriage roads cross 
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the main watershed. It may be noted that the Rhine, 
flowing in numerous channels through a belt of swamps 
and wooded country, is a serious obstacle to all east 
and west communications, and has a real value as a 
natural frontier. 

There are 18,855 km. of roads in the province, 
not including those of merely local significance. The 
roads are roughly divided into three classes, State 
roads, district roads, and township roads—a survival 
of the French classification into national, depart- 
mental, and communal roads. The roads of the first 
class are maintained by the central authority, those of 
the second by the higher district authorities, and those 
of the third by the local authorities. . 

It is noteworthy that for the maintenance of roads 
of the third class each inhabitant is liable for a certain 
small amount of personal labour, as under the old 
corveée system, and, although a money contribution may 
be substituted, the custom of personal service has by no 
means entirely disappeared. 


(2) Rivers 


The principal rivers of Alsace-Lorraine are the 
Rhine, the Ill, and the Moselle. The Ill 1s navigable, 
but has been little used for traffic since the construction 
of the Rhine-Rhéne Canal (see below, p. 75). Of the 
numerous small rivers and streams flowing from the 
Vosges into the Ill and the Rhine the only navigable 
one is the Zorn, which flows down the Zabern Valley 
and is used by the Rhine-Marne Canal. Before the 
construction of the canals the Ill was the main artery 
of the province. 

The Rhine—Almost the whole of the commercial 
traffic on the Rhine above Mannheim has grown up since 
the German occupation of the province. Until 1890 
Mannheim on the right bank and Ludwigshafen on the 
left bank were the terminal points of the Rhine traffic. 
These two ports developed with astonishing rapidity in 
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the second half of the nineteenth century; and, as a con- 
sequence, the Rhineland and Baden railways made 
large profits by the distribution of goods throughout 
South Germany and Switzerland. An early attempt 
to improve the fairway of the river was unsuccessful, 
and the proposal to construct a canal from Ludwigs. 
hafen to Strassburg was dropped owing to the 
opposition of Baden and Bavaria. Notwithstandin: 
these failures, the regulation of the channel from the 
mouth of the Neckar to Basel had been gradually pro- 
ceeding from 1840 to 1895. This was a necessary 
preliminary to any further development, as, before the 
river was confined within its present limits, it was, in 
this part, a maze of streams, shoals, and islands, and 
lable to such changes of course and level as made 
regular navigation almost impossible. 

In 1880 quays were constructed at Lauterburg, on 
the left bank of the river south of Karlsruhe; but it was 
not until the opening of the first harbour at Strassburg 
in 1892-—the Metzgerthorhafen on the Umleitungs 
(Junction) Canal, which encircles the city in the 
south and connects the Ill and the Rhine—that the 
traffic on the Alsatian Rhine began to show marked 
Increase. 

The chief Strassburg harbours are now as follows :— 


(1) A harbour on the Junction Canal near the point 
at which it joins the Ill River. 

(2) The Metzgerthorhafen, also on the Junction 
Canal, about 650 metres long and 40 metres broad; this 
basin is prolonged into an expansion of the canal form- 
ing a coal dock 900 metres long and 20 metres broad; 
here is unloaded coal from the Saar and Ruhr districts, 
the Ruhr coal being transported by canal both to 
Colmar and Miilhausen. 

(3) A petroleum dock about 200 metres long and 45 
metres wide. 

(4) The most recently constructed harbours are those 
on the Sporeninsel, an island lying to the south-east of 
the city and surrounded by the Rhine and the so-called 
Little Rhine; they consist of two long basins with 
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quays, docks, &c., accommodating the larger Rhine 
steamers. Each basin is 1,200 metres long, and has 
about 2,800 metres of quays. One of the basins is used 
by the boats bringing coal and raw material and taking 
back manufactured products, the other being reserved 
for merchandise destined for or coming from Strass- 
burg and the rest of Alsace. 


Harbour accommodation and appliances at Strass- 
burg are said to be good and quite up to date. Storage 
and handling facilities were being improved before the 
war in order to cope more efficiently with the develop- 
ing traffic. Mannheim is, however, the usual tranship- 
ment port for Switzerland and is likely to remain so. 
In 1906, after much negotiation, the deepening of the 
channel from Mannheim to Strassburg was undertaken, 
and the work is still proceeding. The traffic at the 
quays of Strassburg has increased as follows :— 


| Tons. 
1892... Sh os oe 11,513 
1901... as se ... 570,087 
1910... gi si ... 1,201,215 


Navigation of the Rhine—FEarly in the present 
century more or less regular commercial navigation was 
extended to Basel, and in 1909 the volume of trade at 
that port amounted to 40,000 tons; but the trade on this 
part of the Rhine is at present in its initial stages only. 
Owing to the swiftness of the current and the limited 
periods at which navigation is possible, the cost of 
transport is almost as great as by railway. The main 
difficulty in the way of navigation above Strassburg is 
the strong current; above Neu-Breisach the bed of the 
river is rocky and the fairway remains glean. | 

The time taken in commercial navigation by steam on 
the Rhine is roughly as follows. A tug brings 6,000 
tons in four barges from Rotterdam to Mannheim (354 
miles) in five days; 2,000 tons in two barges from 
Mannheim to Strassburg (81 miles) in two days; 700 
tons in two barges from Strassburg to Basel (79 miles) 
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in two days. Down stream the time taken is, of course, 
less, viz., Basel to Strassburg one day, Strassburg to 
Mannheim one day, and Mannheim to Rotterdam three 
or four days. 

jhe present conditions of navigability between 
Mannheim and Strassburg are somewhat uncertain. As 
a result of the works which have been carried on for 
the last ten years, there is supposed to be a minimum 
depth of 2 metres throughout, except at one or two 
points where it may sometimes be slightly less; at 
these points the channel is to be deepened, unless indeed 
the work ihas been already carried out. Under these 
conditions the largest barges should be able to reach 
Strassburg (at any rate when the channel has been 
finally cleared at the points mentioned), except at 
extreme low water or when the stream is impeded by 
ice. Jn practice, however, it appears that the official 
estimate of the depth is not accepted, and in the 
opinion of the barge-captains it cannot be trusted 
without risk. They allege that the depth has been 
found to be considerably less than 2 metres at many 
points; the current is swift and liable to accumulate 
deposits in the drier season; and in any case, owing to 
the greater swiftness of the current, more traction 
power is needed above Mannheim than below. Vessels 
of not more than 800 tons deadweight are sent up to 
Strassburg. Most of these vessels obtain their cargoes 
by transhipment at Mannheim or other ports on the 
upper middle Rhine, but some are loaded in Dutch 
ports direct for Strassburg. 

From Strassburg to Basel only barges not exceeding 
750 tons can navigate the river, and these only during 
some months of the year. There is, however, little 
doubt that Basel will develop into an important Rhine 
harbour when the stream has been regulated and locks 
have ‘been ‘built at Istein in connection with the power 
scheme (see below, p. 105). The bridges at Kehl, 
Opposite Strassburg, which at present interfere with 
traffic, will also have to be reconstructed. Were these 
Improvements and a certain amount of canalization 
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carried out, navigation would be possible as far as Lake 
Constance. 
Improvement of the Waterway above Strassburg.— 


The question of the method to be adopted for the — 


development of navigation on the Rhine from Strass- 


burg to Basel is still under consideration, and the , 
decision taken will be of considerable importance for — 


the future of the Rhine as a commercial waterway. 
Generally speaking, the German Government favours 
the canalization of this section of the river, and also 
of the section between Basel and Schaffhausen. Coal 
is as expensive in Germany as elsewhere, and hydraulic 
power is scarce. By canalization the establishment 
of power stations on the Rhine between Schaffhausen 
and Basel would be considerably facilitated. Plans 
have already been prepared for the erection of power 
stations on the lower section from Basel to Strassburg. 
According to these plans the German Government 
would propose to construct sluices to enable boats to 
pass, but only up to 1,000 tons; the construction of 
sluices to accommodate boats of a greater tonnage would 
be too costly. 

On the other hand, not only the Swiss Government 
and Swiss public opinion generally, but also shipping 
circles in Mannheim, Cologne, and other Rhine towns, 
are in favour of such a regulation of the stream as has 
been carried out below Strassburg, which would make 
it possible for boats of 2,000 tons to reach Basel during 
at least part of the year. It is urged that the Rhine 
Navigation Treaty of 1868 forbids interference with 
navigation by the construction of sluices, &., and 
further that during the construction of electrical 
works, which might take many years, traffic would be 
suspended. After the completion of these works no 
ships over 1,000 tons could be used, and owing to the 
loss of time in canals and locks the journey from Strass- 
burg to Basel, which is now effected in two days, would 
take from six to seven. Moreover, the hire of boats 
would be greatly increased, and there would be dues to 
pay. It is urged that electric power could be obtained 
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in such abundance in the river between Basel and Lake 
Constance that there is no necessity for establishing 
works on a lower section. 

A waterway for 2,000-ton boats on the Rhine up to 
Basel would mean a highway for cheap transport into 
the heart of Europe. The transit of heavy goods from 
England and Scandinavia via Rotterdam to Basel and 
Switzerland, and to the eastern parts of France via 
Switzerland or via Alsace, would be greatly facilitated, 
and English coal might be able to compete successfully 
with German coal in Switzerland. 

The German Government maintains that, as Switzer- 
land was not a signatory to the Act of 1868, she can- 
not complain of the construction of sluices. This 
appears to be somewhat disingenuous, but in any case 
Holland could make a valid objection. Nothing has 
been decided, and presumably nothing will be done 
until the restoration of normal peace conditions. 

Present Conditions of Navigation on the Rhine 
generally—The revised Rhine Navigation Treaty 
signed in 1868 was in force in 1914, the German Empire 
having, after 1870, taken the place of France as the 
sixth of the signatory Powers. By the provisions of this 
treaty, navigation on the Rhine and its tributaries, so 
far as they lie within the boundaries of the Powers 
concerned, is open to the vessels of all nations; no tolls 
can be levied which are based on the mere fact of navi- 
gation; no bridge fees, such as for the opening of pon- 
toon bridges, can be levied on the Rhine itself, though 
tolls for the use of adjacent artificial waterways are’ 
allowed ; bridge fees are allowed on the tributaries, and 
tolls for the. use of canalized portions of these rivers; 
wandering channels are to be kept buoyed off; each 
State is to treat the citizens of the other Treaty Powers 
as its own; plans for the improvement of the river, as 
far as they concern adjacent States or States opposite 
each other, must be mutually made known and agreed 
on; the water of the river is to be reserved exclusively 
for navigation, and no dams, mill-races, &., may be 
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built. The administrative authority is in the hands 
of a central committee, upon which each of the six 
riparian Powers is represented. This body meets at 
Mannheim. 

The Moselle—There was always a good deal of 
traffic, particularly passenger traffic, on the Moselle; 
but 1t was carried on under difficulties, and at certain 
parts of the year had to be suspended altogether owing 
to the shallowness of the river. Canalization of the 
river from Frouard, near the confluence of the Meurthe, 
to Metz was begun by the French in 1867 and 
finished by the Germans in 1876. The minimum 
depth is 2metres, and barges of 300 tons can be 
accommodated. The rest of the river to Coblenz, how- 
ever, is liable to be extremely shallow.’ The improve- 
ment or canalization of the lower part of the river is 
a matter of real urgency from the German point of 
view, since it would allow of a cheaper exchange of 
Lorraine iron for Prussian coal. Moreover, cheap 
freightage would assist the development of the sand 
and lime industries and facilitate the transport of corn, 
&c. A company for the canalization of the Moselle has 
been founded, and a detailed scheme worked out. This, 
however, has not yet been carried through, owing to the 
fear of the Prussian Government that it would have 
an adverse effect on the railway receipts. There was 
also opposition on the part of the Westphalian iron- 
masters who were afraid of the competition of the 
south-west German ironworks on the Saar and Upper 
Moselle; the ironmasters were to some extent indepen- 
dent of the Lorraine ore, since they could import ore 
cheaply from Sweden and Spain. The proposals for 
canalization included the improvement of the channei 
of the Saar from Saarbriicken, where it is united with 
the Saar Canal (Canal des Houilléres), to Konz, where 
it joins the Moselle. 


1 The arrival of 150 tons of coal at Metz from Coblenz was the 
occasion of a public banquet as recently as May 1918. (Das 
Rheinschiff, June 29, 1918.) 
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(3) Canals 

There are two principal canals in the Reichsland, 
the Rhine-Marne Canal and the Rhine-Rhéne Canal. 
The Rhine-Marne Canal was built in the years 
1838-53. It runs northwards from Strassburg, turns 
towards the west between Brumath and Hochfelden, 
and links up with the French canal system near Nancy 
and again at Vitry-le-Francois. South of Nancy it 
connects with the Est Canal, which leads into the 
Sadne and the Rhone.’ Further west, at Troussey, 
there is a connection with the Nord Canal, which links 
up with the Canal des Ardennes and the Belgian 
system. At Vitry-le-Francois the canal joins the Aisne- 
Marne Canal, and so connects with the north-east 
French system. The length of the Rhine-Marne Canal 
within the frontiers of Alsace-Lorraine is 104 km., and 
it has a minimum depth of 2 metres. ° 

The Rhine-Rhéne Canal runs south from Strassburg 
through Miilhausen, crosses the French frontier at Alt 
Munsterol, and at Montbeliard joins the canalized 
Doubs, which flows into the Saéne a little south-east of 
Dijon. The length of this canal within the frontiers 
of Alsace-Lorraine is 132 km. Its minimum depth is 
2 metres from Strassburg to Miilhausen, and 1°6 
metres from Miilhausen to Alt Munsterol, the latter 
stretch accommodating 170-ton ships only, to the great 
hindrance of traffic. 

Other canals are as follows :— 


The Saar Canal or Canal des Houilléres, to which 
reference has already been made in connection with the 
proposals for improving the Moselle and Saar rivers. 
This canal branches off from the Rhine-Marne Canal 
at Gondrexangeand unites with the Saar River between 
Saaralben and Saargemiind, canalization being con- 
tinued to a little beyond Saarbriicken. The length in 


1There is not as yet any regular commercial communication with 
the Mediterranean via the Rhone, as the stream of that river is too 
rapid; a parallel canal would have to be built over the entire distance 
from Lyons to Arles. The cost of this has been estimated at consider- 
ably over half a milliard of francs. 
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Alsace-Lorraine is 75 km.; the minimum depth is 2 
metres. 

The Hiningen Canal (built early in the nineteenth 
century), which leaves the Rhine-Rhéne Canal just 
north of Miilhausen and joins the Rhine at Hiiningen; 
its main function being to feed the larger canal, it is not 
much used for traffic. The length of the canal in Ger- 
man territory is 25 km., and the minimum depth 1°6 
metres; at present it can only carry ships of 200 tons, 
and might with advantage be deepened and lengthened. 
Its use as a source of water-power is referred to below 
(p. 105). 

The Bretsach Canal, leading south-east from the 
Rhine-Marne Canal to the Rhine at Breisach, 6 km. 
long, with a minimum depth of 1:6 metres. It is 
scarcely used for commercial purposes; it was origin- 
ally built by Vauban to convey stone for the fort of 
Neu-Breisach. 

The Colmar Canal, built 1860-64, 13 km. long, 
with a minimum depth of 2 metres. 

The Breusch Canal, constructed by canalization of 
the Breusch River, 20 km. in length, with a minimum 
depth of 1:3 metres. 

Strassburg is the centre of a network of canals and 
waterways connecting the Rhine, the Ill, the Rhine- 
Marne Canal, and the Rhine-Rhéne Canal. The most 
important is the Junction Canal, already referred to, 
which runs south of the town, connecting the Ill 
(Rhine-Rhéne Canal) with the Rhine. 

Traffic on the Waterways.—In the first half of the 
nineteenth century the waterways played a considerable 
part in the economic life of the provinces, and were 
responsible for a great expansion of trade. With the 
extension of the railways, however, this traffic began to 
diminish. The Baden Railway, built in 1846 from 
Mannheim to Basel, parallel to the river, was the first 
great competitor of water transport and seriously 
affected shipping from Mannheim to Strassburg. At 
present, however, water transport for heavier goods 1° 
again being considerably used, largely owing to its rela- 
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tive cheapness (a 300-ton barge holds as much as 30 
normal railway trucks); and the transport of heavier 
goods, such as coal, iron, stone, &c., on the Rhine- 
Marne and Saar canals is becoming very considerable. 
Canal transport, however, is slow and cannot be used 
for perishable goods or in transactions where speedy 
delivery is of financial moment. 

The following table will show the amount and char- 
acter of goods carried by water in Alsace-Lorraine in 
1910 :— 


Proportion of 


Water-borne Goods. Metric Tons. |all goods car- 
ried by water. 
Per cent. 

Coal, including coke and briquettes  ..| 1,987,633 50°0 
Cereals ; is os — - 367,376 9°3 
Stone te - ee ats bs 329,548 8°5 
Lime ee a Si ‘a 326,647 - 8°3 
Earth and sand. ig i ies 213,068 a°4 
Iron ore... a Sa se ae 194,902 5°0 
Manure. .._—s—.z | ee 52,421 1°3 
Flour ae = “a ee es 48,021 1°2 
Petroleum .. ei sp ay es 41,875 1°1 


These commodities comprise over 90 per cent. of the 
total goods carried by water. The figures, i 
considerable, represent but a small proportion of the 
goods carried by rail. 


(4) Railways 


At the time of the annexation in 1871 the German 
Government bought the existing railways, which were 
owned by a private company, for 260,000,000 marks. 
and they have been worked ever since, together with 
later extensions, by the Imperial Government. There 
are now 1,393 km. of first-class railways in Alsace-Lor- 
raine and 448 km. of subsidiary lines. Of the total, 
755 km. are single tracks only. There are also 78 km. 
of local and mountain lines of smaller gauge. The 
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larger proportion of the lines has been constructed since 
the annexation. In 1871 there were only 768 km. of 
lines in use, many of which had been built entirely for 
military purposes and only gradually acquired any 
commercial importance. 

The Reichsland may be regarded as adequately pro- 
vided with railway connections as compared with 
Baden and Saxony, states of approximately the same 
size; but, in proportion to its area, it has about 20 per 
cent. less of railway lines than the Prussian province of 
the Rhineland. The most important line is that from 
Paris to Strassburg. This goes through Chalons and 
Bar-le-Duc, and at Frouard divides into two branches, 
one running north through Metz and the other south 
through Lunéville. They rejoin, however, before cross- 
ing the Alsace-Lorraine frontier near Zabern. From 
Strassburg there are two main connections, one going 
down the ‘eft bank of the Rhine to Ludwigshafen, the 
other down the right bank to Karlsruhe and Heidel- 
berg. Through Metz a main line runs north through 
Namur to Brussels and Antwerp. 

The receipts of the Reichsland lines in 1910 were, in 
round figures, 27,000,000 marks from passenger traffic 
and 93,000,000 marks from goods traffic. Of the latter 
total, about 21,000,000 marks represent internal traffic, 
53,000,000 export and import, and 18,000,000 transit. 
The excess of receipts over expenditure in 1910 was, in 
round figures, 32,000,000 marks. 

The capital invested by the Empire in the purchase, 
construction, and equipment of the railways of Alsace- 
Lorraine, including the provision of rolling-stock, was 
in 1911 estimated at about 839,000,000 marks. 


(B) INDUSTRY 
(1) LaBour 
(a) Supply of Labour 


In Alsace there would appear to be no deficiency of 
labour. In Lorraine the population is scantier, a 
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fact which may in part explain the less intensive 
cultivation of the soil in that part of the Reichsland. 
For employment in the mining industry considerable 
supplies of labour have been imported from abroad, 
mainly from Italy. There is little overseas emigration 
from Alsace-Lorraine, the ratio of emigrants to popu- 
lation being lower than the: average for the whole 
Empire, which has not been high in recent years. In 
1911 the emigrants from these lands numbered 472, all 
but three of whom. went to America. 

The census of December 1910 showed a total popu- 
lation of 1,868,900, as compared with 1,549,700 in 
1871 and 1,603,506 in 1890; the density was slightly 
above that of the Empire as a whole. 


(b) Labour Conditions 


Generally speaking, the peasantry of Alsace-Lor- 
raine are capable and industrious, and are distin- 
guished for independence of character and tenacious 
attachment to ancient customs and habits. Conditions 
of life are, however, primitive, more especially in Lor- 
raine, even in the houses of comparatively well-to-do 
farmers. Hired labourers receive from 250 to 400 
marks annually, besides their keep, or else a daily wage 
of two to three marks. The lodging and food provided, 
however, would not be tolerated in most other parts of 
Germany. The wages of industrial workers are pro- 
bably below the average for Germany as a whole, 
though there had been a distinct improvement in the 
years immediately preceding the war. 

Miilhausen was the scene of one of the first experi- 
ments in the provision of industrial dwellings, which 
the workers were to be enabled ultimately to buy. In 
1852 twelve members of the Société Industrielle de 
Mulhouse formed the Société Mulhousienne des Habi- 
tations Ouvriéres, with a capital of seventy-one shares 
of 5,000 francs each. This society undertook to sell to 
the workmen the houses built at its expense, or to let 
them at a rent not exceeding 8 per cent. of the outlay. 
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The interest on the share holdings was not to exceed 
4 per cent. Unfortunately, in later years the dwellings 
were sublet, and became overcrowded, and many of 
them fell into the hands of classes of the population for 
which they were not intended. The society still exists, 
however, and has latterly been building at an increased 
rate; its beneficent activities have contributed largely 
to producing the friendly relations which generally 
exist between masters and men. A large number of 
model dwellings have been provided in Miilhausen by 
the municipal authorities. 

Co-operation is fairly well developed in the province. 
There were, in 1910, 755 co-operative societies, with 
an aggregate membership of 97,800; 592 of these, with 
a membership of 89,340, were credit societies; 41, 
with a membership of 2,173, productive agricultural 
societies; and 80, with a membership of 22,933, stores 
societies. There were three central co-operative banks, 
all with their headquarters at Strassburg. The agri- 
cultural societies included a number of dairy societies, 
societies for the supply of manures, fodder, seed, &c., 
to their members, and a still larger number of credit 
societies. 

The following table shows the comparative import- 
ance of the principal trades and industries of the 
province, as indicated by the German Occupation 
Census of 1907:— 


PRINCIPAL OCCUPATIONS OF THE POPULATION 


No. of persons 
employed, 
with their 
dependants. 


Occupation. 


Agriculture and Gardening .. ee ae a 551,658 


Textile Industry oe - os Si 134,656 
Building Trades ae es ae an “ie 125,461 
Mining, Smelting, &c. ‘a oe es a3 94,228 
General Business we es : i aie 91,447 


Metal-working ee ee ee ee ee 70,835 
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PRINCIPAL OCCUPATIONS OF THE PoPULATION—continued 


No. of persons 


employed, 
Occupation. with Heir 
dependants. 
Post and Railway Services .. ae 69,825 
Stone-Quarrying we ate ae, 54,978 
Clothing Industry : 52,909 
W ood- working 52,660 
Food and Luxuries 52, 020 
Machine Manufacture. . 38,746 
Hotel- and Inn-keeping, &C. . 36 466 
Transport Services (other than m Railway) . - 20, 727 
Forestry and Fishing. . : 16,499 
Cleaning Industry 13, 135 
Leather Industry : es 12,145 
Chemical Industry .. as 7, 399 
Paper Industry : ais 


7,197 © 


(2) AGRICULTURE 
(a) Datry Farming and Stock Breeding 


The results of the most recent enumeration of live 
stock are given below in tabular form. Since the 
annexation, the head of cattle is said to have. 
increased by 30 per cent., the number of pigs by 88 per 
cent. There are four kinds of cattle found in the pro- 
vince. The so-called Simmenthal cattle, for breeding, 
are found in the districts of Saarburg, Forb&ch, and 
Saargemiind; the Durham breed is found near 
Chateau Salins; the Vosges breed in the Rappolts- 
weiler, Colmar, Schlettstadt and Molsheim districts; 
and East Friesland cattle in the two districts 
(eastern and western.) of Diedenhofen, as well as round 
Bolchen, Metz, and Chateau Salins. There are large 
markets for the sale of cattle for slaughter at Altkirch 
and other places. The breeding of pigs receives con- 
siderable attention, and is actively encouraged by the 
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Government; in many districts, especially 1n Lor- 
raine, large herds are kept on the common lands. 

Sheep-breeding is relatively unimportant. The keep- 
ing of goats is Pathe profitable and popular, and 
the number of these animals increased by 11 per cent. 
between 1909 and 1914. Geese are abundant, particu- 
larly in the Rhine district. 

A well-known cheese is manufactured at Miinster ; it 
resembles the soft variety of Camembert, and is of some 
commercial importance. Before the war, the Kayser- 
berger Valley was producing yearly more than 2,000,000 
marks’ worth of Miinster cheese, and the Miinster 
Valley more than 10,000 marks’ worth. There are no 
figures available for the total production, but it is 
certainly considerable. A cheese similar to Gruyére is 
also made in the Altkirch district, but the amount pro- 
duced is not large. 


TABLE SHOWING THE TOTALS OF THE PRINCIPAL KINDS oF LIVE 
STOCK ACCORDING TO THE EXNUMERATION OF 1911 :— 


Horses... oa safe ... 138,077 
Mules ae ed on ws 106 
Donkeys ... oe sive 7 1,483 
Cattle sis or Se .. 944,644 
Sheep a as a =o 67,980 
Pigs is ca oe ... 602,443 
Goats sis she Se se 63,670 
Geese hs ae ba .. 149,274 
Ducks sa or oe _ 87,635 
Fowls eas os ia ... 2,445,034 
Turkeys... oe — oe 8,512 
Bees os ae ...(hives) ~ 86,579 


The wild fauna of Alsace-Lorraine 1s the same as 
that of the neighbouring forest regions of France and 
Germany. Red deer are plentiful in the Central 
Vosges. In certain districts wild boars are not infre- 
quent. Black-game and capercailzie abound in many 
parts. 
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(b) Vegetable Products of Commercial Value 


Statistics of the more important forms of cultiva- 
tion are given below for the year 1912:— 


AREA AND YIELD OF PRINCIPAL CROPS . 


Area under dogg Yield per 
Crop. cultivation Yield in hectare in 


e m tric D e bd 
in hectares. etric tons metric tons. 


Wheat (winter) .. et 136,572 228,996 1°68 
»  (summer).. ad ——- 806 1°65 
Rye (winter) eS See 55,332 1°57 
» (summer) .. ag 224 1°43 
Barley (summer) .. sg 48,705 2°08 
Oats oa ae a 115,864 1-40 
Potatoes .. - st 93,266 13°53 
Hops be cae ee 4,055 1°21 
Clover and Lucerne is 61,533 4°80 
Meadow Grass... ais 190,089 1,036,848 5°45 
Vineyards (in yield) — 27,908 ee — 


a“ 


Cereals.—It is noteworthy that the area under wheat 
has shown a tendency to decrease; it diminished from 
189,839 hectares in 1878 to 136,572 in 1912. The area 
under rye, however, increased from 39,875 to 55,332 
hectares. This change may partly be due to the large 
immigration from Old Germany, where rye bread is 
the staple food; for the true Alsatian peasant regards 
rye bread as beneath him. The area under oats in- 
creased by about 20 per cent. between the same dates, 
while the production of the other cereals has remained 
almost stationary. . 

Fruit—There are fairly extensive orchards in 
Alsace-Lorraine, the total area of gardens and orchards 
in 1912 being 22,038 hectares." The commonest fruit 
Is the so-called zwetsche, or late plum, nearly half the 


_ 1 The number of hectares devoted to fruit and vines together 
(in 1913) was 30,519, and to vineyards alone (in 1912) 27,908. 
This indicates a fruit-bearing area of some 2,600 hectares, without 
reckoning gardens. 
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total number of fruit-trees in Alsace-Lorraine being 
of this kind. Fruit thrives best in the vine country on 
the lower slopes of the Vosges. Large numbers of fruit- 
trees are also planted along the high roads. The Metz 
district is famous for its strawberries, the annual crop 
of whieh is valued at considerably over half a million 
marks. 

Wine.—Vineyards form a considerable part of the 
agricultural wealth of the province, and the area under 
vines exceeds that of any other of the vine-growing 
districts of Germany. Most of the vineyards are on the 
lower slopes of the Vosges, between Thann and Mut- 
zig. There are also vines in the Sundgau and Rochers- 
berg districts and along the slopes of Lower Alsace as 
far as Weissenburg, and others, again, near the II] in 
the neighbourhood of Colmar and in the plain near 
Ochsen feld. 


AREA OF VINEYARDS IN 1912 


Produce Lower Alsace. | Upper Alsace. Lorraine. 
Hectares. Flectares. Hectares. 
White wine. . i 12,485 9,771 903 
Red wine .. i 284 92 3,095 
Mixed wine. . a 535 117 : 626 


QUANTITY AND VALUE OF THE VINTAGE IN 1912! 


ee Hectolitres. Marks. 
White wine oe ee 5 294,667 13,009,855 
Red wine ne oe ae 60,085 2,388,417 
Mixed wine ae ite i, 14,464 601,351 


As is seen, Alsace produces almost exclusively white 
wine and Lorraine chiefly red wine, including the so. 
called vin gris, which is red wine made with white 


1 The corresponding figures for the German Empire in 1912 
were 2,019,392 hectolitres and 94-4 million marks. 
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grapes. For the most part the wine is vin ordinaire, 
and is consumed locally or used in the manufacture of 
Rheingau and Moselle wines for export. Red grapes 
are also used in the production of white sparkling 
wine, which is becoming a considerable industry in the 
neighbourhood of Metz. 


VALUE OF THE WINES PRODUCED IN 1918 IN THE GERMAN E\MPIRE 
AND ITS CHIEF WINE-GROWING STATES 


Marks. 
German Empire aA ... 48,400,000 
Prussia ... wate a ..» 15,900,000 
Bavaria ... oe es ..- 13,700,000 
Wiirttemberg... i ds 500,000 
Baden... soe ve ... 2,500,000 
Hesse _.... gee Ae ..- 9,800,000 
Alsace-Lorraine sa ..- 6,400,000 


The quantity and value of the Alsace production 
liave shown a great tendency to decline in recent years’. 
This diminution is largely due to the phylloxera, and 
to the adoption of methods of eradication which in. 
volved the destruction of a great quantity of vines, 
but also to some extent to the shortage of labour. 

It is perhaps doubtful whether export on any con- 
siderable scale of Alsatian wine under its own descrip- 
tion could be established; but a limited amount of wine 
of good quality and some reputation is produced, the 
wines from Upper Alsace being distinguished by their 
strength and good aroma. The best-known vineyards 
are those of Reichenweiler, Tirkheim, Gebweiler, 
Thann, Zellenberg, Rappoltsweiler, and Bergheim, in 
Upper Alsace; and those of Wolzheim, Marlenheim, 
and Oberehnheim, in Lower Alsace. There is also some 
manufacture of brandy in the province. It should be 
added that Alsatian wine was, in the years before the 
war, falling out of favour for local consumption, a 
fact which the high excise duties may possibly explain. 


1 The decline is not, however, as great as would appear from 
the Table for 1913, as that year was an exceptionally poor one. 
In 1908 and 1911, which were ‘‘ bumper ’’ years, the figures for 
Alsace-Lorraine actually exceeded 30 million marks. 
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Sugar-beet.—Sugar-beet proves a profitable and 
popular crop. It yields safe returns, and its cultivation 
increases by about 20 per cent. the yield of the succeed- 
ing crop. About 1,271 hectares are planted with sugar- 
beet in Alsace-Lorraine, of which 1,140 hectares are in 
Lower Alsace. The production of sugar-beet received 
a great stimulus as a result of the prohibition 
of imported sugar under Napoleon I and of the 
measures then taken to encourage the growth of the 
plant. After Napoleon’s time, the industry grew enor- 
mously in France, but it declined in Alsace, largely 
owing to the counter attractions of madder, tobacco, 
and hops. Of late years, however, the Alsatian sugar- 
beet industry has received more attention, and in 1893 
a society of agriculturists and capitalists was 
formed, and a factory was founded in the Erstein dis- 
trict at Ried, between the Ill and the Rhine, favourably 
situated for the Rhine-Marne Canal and the Strass- 
burg-Markolsheim Railway. The greater part of the 
acreage under sugar-beet is now under the control of 
this society. It is, perhaps, doubtful whether any con- 
siderable export trade in sugar could be established in 
competition with the Palatinate and Baden. Probably 
the industry will always depend on the home market, 
but the area under cultivation could, with advantage, 
be enlarged. 

Hops.—Hop-growing is an industry of importance, 
and there are breweries of considerable size 1n various 
parts of the country. In 1912 there were 4,055 hec- 
tares under cultivation, and the yield amounted to 
49,034 metric centners. Most of the German hops are 
_grown in Bavaria; but in 1913 about one-seventh of the 
total was grown in Alsace-Lorraine. Few hops are 
erown in Lorraine or Upper Alsace. The centre of the 
industry is at Haguenau, in the Rhine Valley, and a 
newspaper devoted to the subject is published there. 
The quality of the plants is said to be very high, and 
they give twice as good a yield as those in Bavaria’ and 


1 In 1912 Bavaria produced 115,092 metric centners of hops on 
17,625 hectares of land. 
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Bohemia; brewers rank them next after Kentish hops. 
Notwithstanding the large number of breweries, the 
production is not entirely absorbed in the province, 
and considerable quantities are exported to Belgium, 
France, and England. 

Tobacco—In 1911, 1,625 hectares were under 
tobacco in Lower Alsace, 4 hectares in Upper Alsace, 
and 36 in Lorraine. The plant is chiefly grown in the 
Schlettstadt, Haguenau, and Saargemiind districts. 
The total crop was 3,399,135 kilos, valued at 1,583,417 
marks. The area of tobacco cultivation has of late 
greatly decreased. It amounted to 3,462 hectares in 
1872, and was even more considerable during the 
period of French control. This decline seems to have 
been partly due to the competition of American tobacco 
and partly to the unsuitability of the original Alsatian 
tobacco for the German market. In the past few 
years, however, the quality of the tobacco grown is said 
to have improved. 

A large quantity of tobacco—about half the total 
crop—used to be exported for manufacture; but during 
recent years a number of factories of considerable size 
have been established, and the crop is now nearly all 
dealt with and consumed in the province. 

V egetables.—The cultivation of vegetables naturally 
extends more or less over the entire province, especially 
in the neighbourhood of the towns. There is, however, 
considerable cultivation of vegetables for commercial 
purposes in various districts, e.g., Neudorf and Hor- 
burg (near Colmar), Schlettstadt, Hoerdt, and the 
suburbs of Strassburg and Metz. At Neudorf, Horburg, 
and Hoerdt the cultivation of asparagus has become a 
flourishing industry. Peas and also gherkins are 
largely grown near Metz and Schlettstadt, chiefly for 
preserving. Large quantities of cabbages for sauer- 
kraut are grown at Krautergersheim. Potatoes are 
widely grown throughout the province, and are the 
most valuable of all the fallow crops. More than 
1,018,000 metric tons a vear were produced in 1909-13. 
Nevertheless, various plants, the cultivation of which 
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was formerly the foundation of flourishing industries, 
have now almost entirely disappeared. Oil-seeds were 
at one time widely grown; but after the introduction 
of petroleum this form of cultivation, with the excep- 
tion of rape-seed, has wholly ceased. Madder, hemp, 
and flax were at one time important products in Lower 
Alsace, but their cultivation has now been practically 
discontinued. 


(c) Methods of Cultivation, including Irrigation 


There is a considerable difference in the forms of cul- 
tivation found in Alsace and Lorraine respectively. 
The whole of the Rhine Valley, more especially the level 
country round Strassburg, 1s exceedingly fertile, except 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the rivers, where 
there are still marshy meadows and peat beds surviv- 
ing from the old unregulated bed of the Rhine. Cereal 
crops predominate; but there is a considerable cultiva- 
tion of potatoes and cabbages, the latter being pre- 
served on the spot or sent to various parts of Germany 
for the manufacture of sauerkraut. The yield per 
hectare is in general slightly higher in Alsace than in 
Lorraine. 

In Lorraine the climate 1s more inclement and the 
soil is heavier and more troublesome to cultivate, from 
two to four horses being necessary for ploughing, while 
elsewhere, in normal circumstances, two are enough. 
The result is that intensive cultivation has hitherto 
been uncommon in Lorraine. For some time, however, 
conditions had been improving, one reason for this 
being the expansion of the Lorraine railways under 
German administration. Further, the large garrisons 
normally kept in Lorraine and the development of the 
coal and iron industries had increased the demand for 
agricultural products, and under the stimulus of higher 
prices intensive cultivation was becoming more 
common. 

The cereals most widely grown in Lorraine are 
wheat and oats, the area under rye being propor- 
tionally much less than in Alsace. It is still a common 
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practice in Lorraine to leave much of the land entirely 
fallow. In 1912 there appear to have been no less than 
32,000 hectares of fallow land in Lorraine, compared - 
with 2,000 hectares in Alsace. In all some 86,000 hec- 
tares were returned as “ unused ” in 1913. 

The rotation of crops varies considerably in different 
districts. The general rule in the plains of Alsace and 
Lorraine is that a cereal crop is cultivated for two 
years successively, and followed in the third by a so- 
called fallow crop, consisting usually of clover or some 
other fodder plant, but sometimes, and now to an in- 
creasing extent, potatoes. 

In one respect the agriculture of the province is 
handicapped in comparison with the rest of Germany. 
Properties are scattered and irregular, and undul 
expensive to work. More convenient access to smd 
and irrigating canals is wanted. ‘Measures of co- 
operation, such as the organisation of crops among the © 
different properties, which are well carried out in the 
rest of Germany, are the exception in the Reichsland. 

In the case of the most important crops the average 
yield per hectare is less than the average for the Ger- 
man Empire. 

Irrigation—The land, more especially in the plains, 
is well watered, and the system of irrigation presents 
no features of special interest. Full advantage 1s 
taken of the many rivers and streams which flow down 
from the Vosges towards the II] and the Rhine. 

In Lorraine, on the western side of the Vosges, there 
is a large system of lakes and ponds between Saarburg 
and Chateau Salins. These stretches of water, assisted 
by barrages, regulate the water supply of the greater 
part of Lorraine. Some of the larger lakes are also 
used to supply the Rhine-Marne and Saar canals. 


(d) Forestry 


Nearly one-third of the area of the province is 
wooded, a higher proportion than elsewhere in Ger- 
many except in Baden, Bavaria, Hesse, and Wiirttem- 
berg. The wooded part of the country coincides for 


[2520] H 
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the most part with the Alsatian slopes of the Vosges. 
These mountains are thickly covered with trees; the 
- higher parts carry conifers of various kinds, and 
on the lower slopes are found beech, oak, ash, birch, 
larch, hornbeam, chestnut, and elm. The proportion of 
conifers to hard-wood is about 30 per cent. The 
Rhine plain contains various forests. In the south- 
east is the Hardt, which consists chiefly of oak coppices 
grown for vine props; in the centre the Ill-Wald, 
occupying the swampy ground north of Colmar; and in 
the north the Haguenau forest, which consists chiefly 
of pines, with groups of oaks and beech. 

The forests are divided into State forests, unassigned 
(ungeteite) forests, which are owned jointly by the 
State and the communes, communal forests, and 
private forests. All except the private forests are ad- 
ministered by the State. The total area covered by 
forests was as follows in 1911* :— | 


Hectares. 

Lower Alsace ... oe ... 160,593 
Upper Alsace ... oat ... 125,133 
Lorraine te it ... 158,368 
Total sae aes ... 444094 


State forests formed 31 per cent. of the whole and 
unassigned 6 per cent., communal 44 per cent., private 
19 per cent. The State forests are mostly on the 
estates of the old Dukes of Lorraine and Princes of 
the Church. In each of the three districts of Lorraine 
and Upper and Lower Alsace there is an Ober-Forst- — 
meister at the head of the administration, with a per- 
sonnel of some two or three hundred foresters and 
forest guards, &c. In recent years the lumber industry 
had become increasingly valuable, and the sale of 
timber from all the forests in 1911 was estimated at 
over 12,000,000 marks, that from the State and un- 


1The total area for 1918, as given by F. Lange, Landwirt- 
schaftlich Statistischer Atlas (Berlin, 1917) was only 436,347 hec- 
tares. 
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assigned forests being estimated at 5,000,000 marks. 
So greatly has the lumber industry been encouraged by 
the authorities that there was some danger a few years 
. ago of the exhaustion of some of the forests in South 
Lorraine. Cheap transport, on which the industry de- 
pends, has been provided by the construction of a con- 
siderable mileage of light railways, especially in the 
south-east corner of Lorraine, south of Saarburg. The 
value of all the light railways in the province built for 
this purpose was estimated in 1910 ata million marks. 
The floating of timber on the rivers in the Lorraine 
forests 1s seldom possible. Sawmills are common in all 
the Vosges valleys. 


(e) Land Tenure 


In the year 1907 the total number of landed pro- 
perties in the province was 244,948. Over three-fitths 
of these were holdings of under 2 hectares. The pre- 
valence of small holdings is specially noteworthy in the 
case of the vineyards, of which over nine-tenths are 
properties of under one hectare. The peasants 
commonly live in towns or compact villages, and culti- 
vate the land in the neighbourhood; it is rare for them 
to live actually on their land. The distinguishing 
feature of Lorraine as compared with Alsace is the 
larger number of more extensive properties. In Alsace 
in 1907, the year of the last enumeration of agricultural 
holdings, there were only 35 properties of over 100 
hectares, while in Lorraine there were 317, chiefly in 
the districts of Metz-Ruval and Chateau Salins; many 
of them consist of the enclosed pastures characteristic 
of this part of Lorraine. It is alleged by German 
authorities that these large properties, which should 
be a centre of agricultural energy and experiment, are 
in point of fact an obstacle to progress in the province. 
A considerable proportion of them belong to French 
owners, who prefer to let their properties and live else- 
where, and the tenants are said to be small Lorraine 
farmers with little capital and less initiative. 


[2520] H 2 
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lt was reported in June 1918 that a company was 
being formed at Strassburg for the purchase, division, 
and conjunction of plots of land and for the improve- 
ment ot the soil, especially in the Lorraine frontier 
region. ‘he company proposed to settle on the land 
peasants, labourers, and workmen, preference being 
Bie to war veterans, and to ameliorate farming and 

ousing conditions. The foundation capital, in 
amount 7,500,000 marks, was for the most part being 
provided by the large provincial ‘“ home colonization "’ 
organisations. It was intended to acquire the pro- 
perties of French citizens and replace them by 
independent German farmers.’ 

Peculiarities of Tenure—The singular conditions 
attaching to many leases of properties in the province 
deserve mention. The continuance of the prevalent 
system of cultivation, viz., one fallow year in every 
three, is often prescribed in the lease, while the sale of 
hay, straw, and fodder is forbidden. By long-estab- 
lished custom a tenancy begins on the 23rd April, but 
the prospective tenant can visit the property and 
has certain rights of control over the cultivation 
before that date, and after the new tenant has entered 
into possession the outgoing tenant can return and 
harvest the winter and summer cereals which he has 
grown. This system has obvious disadvantages, but is 
not unsuited to tenants with little or no capital. 

In many districts of Lorraine there still survive 
forms of the old system of metayage. Vineyards are 
often divided into units called mouées (about 44 ares’). 
The tenant is paid from 16 to 24 marks per mouée, and 
iz provided with a lodging, a stable, and a garden of 
about 50 ares, or roughly 14 acres. He is pledged to 
do the necessary work in the autumn, and to take the 
requisite measures of protection against the pests 
attacking the vine, in return for a fixed wage which is 
agreed upon in each individual case. This system is 


1 See also above, p. 55. 
71 are=100 sq. metres = -0988 rood. 
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adopted chiefly in the Moselle country. It has the 
obvious disadvantage that the tenant has no direct 
interest in the amount of the vintage. In other forms 
of cultivation, more especially potatoes and beetroot, 
the yield is often divided equally between landlord and 
tenant. 

There is a good deal of common land; it consists 
mostly of pasture land in the Vosges and to a much - 
less extent in the Alsatian plains, and is used for cattle, 
sheep, and goats. Common land is sometimes let by 
the local authorities at a low rental to deserving mem- 
bers of the community, 


(3) FISHERIES 


Fish are numerous, mainly in the lakes and ponds of 
the Vosges, and especially of Lorraine, to which refer- 
ence has already been made. In all there are in Lor- 
raine about 200 fish ponds, of which 171, with an area 
of 4,128 hectares, are stocked with carp, and 29, with 
an area of 37 hectares, with trout. In most cases fish 
are caught by draining the ponds, usually once in every 
three years, the drained area being then cultivated 
mainly with grain. Some of the large lakes, however, 
being used as reservoirs for the Rhine-Marne and Saar 
canals, cannot be allowed to run dry, and are fished in 
the ordinary way. The industry in Lorraine is of 
some importance and value, and the fish are gradually 
being sent further afield to towns like Cologne, Wies- 
baden, and Coblenz, some even going to Berlin. One 
great disadvantage is the fact that there are no means 
of keeping the fish when the ponds have been drained, 
so that they have to be sold at once at any price which 
can be obtained. In Alsace, more especially in the 
_ Altkirch district, the character of the industry is rather 
different. There the lakes are much smaller, the total 
area amounting to 280 hectares only; and there are also 
many small ponds into which the fish are transferred 
when the larger ponds have been dried, with the result 
that they can be better preserved and usually fetch 
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higher prices. The lakes in this district yield a pro- 
portionately higher rent than those in Lorraine. 


(4) MINERALS 


The Coal and Iron Fields of Lorraine form part of 
the Saar and Briey basins, which are dealt with in 
Lorraine and Saar Mine Fields, No. 31 of this series. 
Before the war it was not found profitable to work 
the small deposits of coal near Rappoltsweiler in 
Upper Alsace. It is reported, however, that their 
exploitation was resumed in 1916, but with what result 
cannot yet be ascertained. 

Potash,—A recently established but very important 
industry is potash mining in Upper Alsace. The beds 
were discovered in 1904, and by 1913 there were 160 
borings. The deposits extend over an area of 200 sq. 
km., taking the form of an ellipse with a bulge protrud- 
ing towards the north. They lie between Miilhausen, 
Remingen, Cernay, Soultz, Radersheim, Beguishheim, 
and Sausheim, to a depth of 450 to 1,000 metres, and are 
covered by a layer of rock salt about 240 metres deep. 
They comprise two layers of “ sylvinite,’’ which is a 
mixture of rock salt and chloride of potash. The value 
of the deposits, estimated at the price current in 1909, 
viz., 21 fr. 20 c. per 100 kilos, reaches the enormous 
figure of something like 62 milliards of marks. 

Potash is chiefly used as an ingredient 1n compound 
fertilisers. It is also an essential in the manufac- 
ture of optical glass, dyes, soft soap, and other pro- 
ducts. Before the war the potash deposits at Stassfurt, 
in Prussia, almost monopolised the world-market, 
the Alsace deposits having scarcely been worked, and 
the output from the workings at Kalicz, in Austria, 
being insignificant. The Germans anticipated that 
potash would fetch very high prices after the war, and 
that it would be possible to coerce unfriendly nations 
by the threat of withholding it. The supposed posses- 
sion of a monopoly of potash has often been used as an 
inducement to invest in German war loans. However, 
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it is improbable that the Germans would be ate 
to maintain this monopoly, owing to the exploita- 
tion of potash deposits in other parts of Europe, 
notably at Suria and Cardona (Catalonia) in Spain, 
where the prospects of the workings—largely in the 
hands of a Franco-Belgian Syndicate—are promising.’ 

The Alsatian potash bed is much richer and more 
easily worked than the other German deposits, which 
are more irregular. Further, Alsatian salts contain 
more potash in a pure state, viz., 20 per cent. as against 
12 to 13 per cent. elsewhere. The shafts had nearly 
all come into full working order by the outbreak of 
war, and in 1917 each shaft could, if conditions had 
remained normal, have produced about 1,000 to 1,200 
tons of salt per day, i.e., about 6,000,000 tons per year 
for the whole area. This is roughly equivalent to the 
total output of Germany in 1913. The output in 1913 
was nearly 300,000 tons, a figure which was slightly 
exceeded by the output during the first seven months 
of 1914. During the war, owing to the cessation of the 
export of potash, the industry has been in a very de- 
pressed condition, and the German Government has 
prohibited the development of new and the extension 
of established mines. 


1There are, of course, deposits in other parts of the world, 
e.g., near the Red Sea, in the Italian colony of Eritrea, where 
in 1917 some 50,000 tons were produced, though the resources of 
the deposit are not important, and at Zahzis, on the coast of 
Tunis, where the estimated output of crude potash salts in 1918 
is 25,000 tons. Potassium salts are also found in certain lakes in 
the United States; and one of the potash companies in California 
on Lake Searles is likely soon to be able to produce 100 tons daily. 
Venezuela and Chile contain deposits; and unworked deposits exist 
in the Government of Perm in Russia, and in the province of 
Overyssel in Holland. Furthermore, various ways of obtaining 
potash artificially have been devised during the war, e.g., from 
the decomposition of felspar, from the dust of blast furnaces, 
from sheep’s wool and from sunflowers. Some of these methods, 
though costly, are likely to be continued; thus it is suggested that 
the demand for potash in the United Kingdom is likely, in the 
future, to be satisfied by the method of production from felspar. 
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The bed has been divided into 106 concessions, of 
which 28 are in the hands of the Société Sainte- 
Thérése of Miilhausen, whose capital is exclusively 
French and Alsatian. The 78 other concessions have 
been granted to or acquired by the Deutsche Kalli- 
Werke and other German companies; there is also a 
considerable amount of French and Alsatian capital — 
in these concerns. The management and personnel are 
almost entirely Alsatian, and the machinery is made in 
Alsace. The French and Alsatian interest in the 
workings is estimated at 40 per cent. of the whole 
(according to a German estimate, half this amount); the 
total capital engaged is less than 100 million francs. 

The German potash industry, in which between 14 
and 2 milliards of marks have been invested, is con- 
trolled by the German Kali-Syndikat, which fixes 
prices, and has hitherto, it is alleged, con- 
trolled the industry in the interests of the Prus- 
sian as against the Alsatian deposits, which can 
be worked more cheaply. The possession of the 
Alsatian deposits by France would at once place 
at her disposal an almost unlimited supply of 
potash of first-rate quality at a comparatively low price. 
In agriculture the world consumption of pure potash 
was, in 1913, about a million tons, or 88 per cent. of 
the total consumption. The Allied countries used in 
1913 in agriculture alone some 300,000 tons of pure 
potash, and the demand will greatly increase after the 
war. The deposits in Upper Alsace are estimated at 
about 300,000,000 tons. 

Salt—There are important deposits of salt in 
various parts of the province, both in brine pits and in 
rock-salt mines. The deposits lie between Chateau 
Salins, Avricourt, and Bensdorf. There is also a 
smaller detached area at Saaralben, north-east of 
Chateau Salins. In this neighbourhood there are 
various salt and soda works, of which the most impor- 
tant are the Solvay Works at Saaralben and Chatean 
Salins. There is also a large establishment at. Dieuze. 
a few miles east of Chateau Salins, where brine is 
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treated for the manufacture of various chemical pro- 
ducts, hydrochloric, sulphuric, and nitrogenous acids, 
together with ammonia, alum, sulphates, and super- 
phosphates. The chief products and their value in 
1911 were as follows:— 


| Tons. | Value. 

Marks. 

Common salt .. ine 7 60,791 1,614,000 
Sulphate of soda a ee 8,606 228,000 


Petroleum.—North of Haguenau,in Lower Alsace, at 
the junction of the foothills of the Vosges with the 
Rhine plain, are the Alsatian oil wells. There are 
about 40 of them, mostly round the railway junction of 
Walburg. They are usually known as the Pechelbronn 
deposits. The modern exploitation of these wells only 
dates from 1881; but the yield is considerable, and the 
district has become a centre of oil refineries in which 
the oil is worked up into benzene, petroleum, &c. The 
total output in 1911 amounted to 43,748 tons of the 
value of 2,615,000 marks—a very small matter com- 
pared with the production of the better-known petro- 
leum deposits of the world, e.g., the annual production 
of Rumania, which is nearly 2,000,000 tons. Although 
- the output has doubled since 1902 there is no reason to 
expect any important developments. The deposits are 
noteworthy for their purity and high content of light 
oils. 

Copper and Silver—Copper deposits have been 
found between Mollau and Wesserling, but the produc- 
tion has not justified exploitation. At Sainte-Marie- 
aux-Mines there are silver workings which go hack toa 
very early date. They were exploited by the Princes of 
Lorraine until the eighteenth century. It is said, how- 
ever, that the industry never recovered after the aban- 
donment of the mines during the Swedish invasion in 
the seventeenth century, and production ceased in 
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1826. Attempts to reopen the works have met with 
little success. 

Stone, &c.—There are stone quarries too numerous to 
specify in many of the Vosges valleys. The variegated 
sandstone is chiefly found in the Breusch and Zorn 
valleys; it is a handsome, durable stone, and has been 
extensively quarried since the Middle Ages. 

Considerable quantities of clay for the local pottery 
works have been obtained. 

Mineral Springs—In past centuries Alsace was 
famous for its mineral springs. In Lower Alsace more 
than 30 springs are recorded, and a somewhat smaller 
number in Upper Alsace, but few of any importance in 
Lorraine. Not many of these springs survive. Most 
of those now existing are salt springs with some 
admixture of iron; a few are alkaline. Two watering- 
places are, however, still well known and to some extent 
frequented—Niederbronn, in the foothills of the 
Vosges, in the north of Lower Alsace, and Carolabad, 
near Rappoltsweiler, a few miles north-west of Colmar. 
The export of “Carolawasser ’’ amounts to millions of 
bottles yearly. Other less frequented springs are at 
Bad Bronn, near Kestenholz; Sulzbad, near Molsheim; 
Sulzmatt, near Rufach, in Upper Alsace; and Sulz- 
bach, on the Colmar-Miinster Railway. The water of 
the last three springs is bottled and some of it is ex- 
ported. , 

(5) MANUFACTURES 


Industrially, Alsace-Lorraine is in a very flourishing 
condition, and has greatly developed in recent years. 
Numerous industries, old and new, are distributed 
pretty generally throughout the province; but, apart 
from those connected with the coal and iron fields, 
which are dealt with elsewhere, the more recent indus- 
trial developments have taken place chiefly in Upper 
Alsace. In Lower Alsace the transport trade is spe- 
cially important. Strassburg secures the advantages 
of its geographical position—it 1s, in fact, the gateway 
between Germany and France, The construction of 
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railways and the extension and improvement of the 
canal system have allowed this city to develop its com- 
Iercial relations in every way. There are, it is true, in 
this district a few famous industries, such as printing 
and the various food industries; the Société Alsacienne 
de Constructions Mécaniques, referred to below, has a 
* branch at Grafenstaden; there are large ironmongery 
factories at Klingenthal and Zornhof; and textile 
works at Strassburg, Bischweiler, and Waisenheim. 
But, in spite of the possession of these factories, and 
apart from the business activities of Strassburg, Lower 
Alsace is chiefly an agricultural region. In Upper 
Alsace, on the contrary, industries predominate. From 
Belfort to Colmar, in the plains, in the mountains, in 
the towns and outside them, especially at Milhausen 
and in its environs, manufacturing and commercial 
enterprises of all kinds have multiplied and flourished. 
Generally speaking, all the manufactures of Alsace- 
Lorraine are distinguished for their high finish and 
fine quality. 

Cotton Manufacture —One of the most famous and 
historic industries of Alsace-Lorraine is the textils 
industry, more especially the weaving, spinning, and 
printing of cotton. The industry as a whole represents 
in importance and value fully one-third of the indus- 
tries of the province, and the cotton manufactures are 
the most important in the German Empire. The 
industry began about 1745 at Miilhausen with cotton 
printing, or rather the impression of coloured 
designs on cotton fabrics obtained from India. 
The fabrics became famous by reason of the variety 
and tastefulness of the patterns and the fastness of 
the excellent colours. Notwithstanding the fact- 
that in the eighteenth century the town was 
independent and hemmed in by customs tariffs on 
all sides, the industry continued to flourish and 
develop. In 1798 the town became part of France, 
and immediately the whole French market was opened 
to the industry. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century cofton spinning and weaving began to be estab- 
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lished. Throughout the century the industry continued 
to flourish under the stimulus of the development of 
communications, machinery, and scientific discoveries. 
Many factories were started in the Vosges for the 
sake of water-power and fuel; but these were almost 
entirely dependent on the establishments of Upper 
Alsace. The industry had developed to such an extent 
that when Alsace-Lorraine was annexed to Germany it 
was estimated that France lost 25 per cent. of her 
spindles and 40 per cent. of her looms, while Germany 
obtained an accession equivalent to 56 per cent. of her 
spindles, 86 per cent. of her looms, and no less than 
100 per cent. of her calico-printing machines. 

After 1871 the industry had to adapt itself to some- 
what different conditions, owing chiefly to the competi- 
tion of English fine yarns in the German market. The 
Alsatians were suddenly cut off from their market and 
deprived of the high protective duties which they had 
enjoyed for their fine cottons. By the treaty of peace, 
however, Alsatian cotton goods were to be admitted to 
France at one-quarter, and later at one-half, of the 
French duties up to 1872. The coarser stuffs were in 
great demand, and this the industry adapted itself to 
meet, though subsequently the production of finer 
fabrics was to some extent encouraged by a graduated 
tariff. On the whole, the counts spun in Alsace are 
finer than in the rest of Germany, but there is no dis- 
trict which specialises in fine spinning. The printing 
industry continued to flourish and the output in- 
creased. In 1869 it was estimated at 212,000,000 kilos.., 
and in 1900 at 274,000,000 kilos. The number of 
spindles in activity also increased slightly. In 1907 
there were 1,532 textile businesses in the Reichsland, 
excluding hand-looms worked by the owners, of which 
comparatively large numbers still existed. Of these 
establishments two-thirds had a very small number of 
employees, but there were 186 establishments with from 
51 to 200 hands, 93 with from 201 to 1,000 hands, and 
four with over 1,000. In 1907 78,158 persons were 
engaged in the textile industry, including the wool and 
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silk industries (an increase of about 3,000 as compared 
with 1875), a number equal to about 17 or 18 per cent. 
of the numbers engaged in trade and industry, exclu- 
sive of agriculture. In 1912-13 the total number of 
spindles in Alsace was estimated at 1,750,000, or 15°6 
per cent. of all the spindles in Germany (11,186,000). 

The consumption of cotton in Germany in that year 
was as follows:—American 1,355,000 bales, Indian 
188,000 bales, Egyptian 110,000 bales, and sundries 
47,000 bales. The bulk of the cotton consumed by the 
Alsatian mills is “ middling ’’ American. 

The Milhausen industry is now, to a large extent, in 
the hands of limited liability companies, most of which 
were founded at the conclusion of the war of 1870-71, 
when many factory owners removed to Paris and found 
it convenient to turn their interest into shares. A 
number of branch establishments were started in 
France at that time, just outside the new frontier, 
and a flourishing cotton spinning and weaving industry 
has been established there. 

Much of the spinning and weaving machinery comes 
from England, though soine of it is now madc in 
Milhausen. 

Some of the mills are controlled by large distributing 
firms with a predominant share in several concerns, the 
products of which they sell either in the raw state or 
else, after having them dried and bleached, on com- 
mission. The looms are mostly engaged on “ printers ’”’ 
and every variety of fabric for dyeing and bleaching. 
There is very little weaving of coloured goods. 

Calico printing, the industry in which the Alsatians 
have achieved their greatest triumphs, is carried on in 
Miilhausen and in the valley of Wesserling, where the 
finest articles are produced. In his own specialities, 
such as voiles, satins, &c., the Alsatian printer has few 
rivals, and before the war goods were still being sent 
from Manchester to Miilhausen for this purpose. 
Nevertheless, his position has of recent years become 
increasingly difficult, as fashion has been against him. 
Moreover, several concerns have suffered heavy losses 
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through unfavourable cotton prices, and this has finally 
induced several to confine themselves to commission 
printing. A few firms continue to pay large divi- 
dends; but this is said to be possible only in the case of 
old-established firms the value of whose plant thas 
practically been written off, so that there are no 
serious charges for depreciation. 

With the return of Alsace to France it is probable 
that the Alsatian mills, owing to their higher organiza- 
tion, would be able to produce at lower prices than those 
current in other districts of France, and it is certain 
that there would be severe rivalry between the Alsatian 
mill-owners and those of Lille and Rouen. 

Woollen Manufacture——Woollen-making is less im- 
portant, but there are woollen mills at Miilhausen. 
Textile fabrics are also made at Gebweiler, Colmar, 
Tiirkheim, Miinster, and Logelbach. The cloth is 
bleached and finished in the valley of the Thur, and 
yarn and cloth are produced at Wesserling, Cernay, | 
Thann, Weiler, Moosch, and St. Amarin. Cotton and 
woollen mixtures are produced in the valley of the 
Liépvrette, at Sainte-Marie-aux-Mines and in its_ 
neighbourhood, and in the valley of the Doller. 

Ribbon Manufacture——This is a considerable in- 
dustry in the south, near the Swiss frontier; the fac- 
tories are branches of Swiss houses established in 
Alsace to avoid Customs duties. There are four at St. 
Ludwig, all branches of Basel houses, and employing in 
all over 2,000 workmen, and two at Hiiningen, employ- 
ing nearly 1,000 workmen, one the branch of a Basel 
house, and the other of a house at Thalwyl, near Ziirich. 

The total capital invested in the textile industry 
and the industries subservient thereto is something 
over 100 million marks. 

In March 1918 a company entitled the Aktien- 
Gesellschaft fiir Els&ssische Textil-Werke was 
founded in Berlin, with a nominal capital of 22,500,000 
marks (of which 25 per cent. has been paid up), in 
order to purchase textile factories in Alsace belonging 
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to French Alsatians. The Bleichréder interest is 
said to be behind the enterprise. 

Engineering and Machinery.—Engineering trades 
and the manufacture of machinery have latterly 
become very important. They are fairly distributed 
throughout the province; but some of the best-known 
firms are to be found in Upper Alsace—viz., at or near 
Miilhausen. Here is established the famous Société 
Alsacienne de Constructions Mécaniques, which owns 
works for the manufacture of railway locomotives, 
steam engines, electrical machines, cables, and looms for 
the textile industry. In 1910 these works employed 
9,000 workmen. The Ateliers de Constructions Méca- 
niques are well known for their production of machine 
tools, and especially for their machinery for construct- 
ng cannon. 

he better-known products of the Alsace-Lorraine 
metal industry include spinning and weaving 
machinery, textile printing and dyeing machinery, 
locomotives, electrical machinery (though this comes 
chiefly from Belfort and Nancy), steam-engines and 
turbines, special machine tools, railway waggons, motor 
cars, and newspaper- and book-printing machines. 
There is a large home trade and a considerable export 
to France, and, in the case of weaving and printing 
machinery, to Japan and Russia. 

Ceramic and Glass Industries— The pottery and 
tile industry has been long established in the province, 
more particularly in Lorraine. One of the largest 
factories is at Saargemiind, in Lorraine, the Utz- 
schneider factory, founded in 1871, and to-day employ- 
ing between 2,000 and 3,000 hands. At its inception 
this factory proved a serious rival to the British in- 
dustry, and with the assistance of factories at Creil 
and Montereau, in France, it supplied the French 
market with a certain amount of china which had 
hitherto been an English monopoly. Some methods of 
painting pottery which have since become well known 
also originated here. Since the annexation, branches 
have been established in France, at Digoin and Vitry- 
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le-Francois. There is also a smaller china factory at 
Niederweiler, near Saarburg, and there are large tile 
factories at Pfalzburg, [llfurth, at the mouth of the 
Larg, Forbach, Altkirch (the Gilardoni factory, which 
has turned out as many as 16,000,000 tiles yearly), and 
many less important works. 

There is also a flourishing and old-established glass 
industry in the Vosges, in the south-east of Lorraine. 
There is an important factory at Vallerysthal, which 
employed before the war between 1,000 and 2,000 
hands, and had a turnover valued at 2,500,000 francs. 
Glass of all kinds is produced, but more especially 
mechanically ornamented glass. There are also large 
factories at Meistenthal (near Zabern) and elsewhere 
in the same district. The Meistenthal factory dates 
back to the sixteenth century, and may be regarded as 
the original home of the Lorraine glass industry. The 
crystal works of Miinzthal-St. Louis are also of im- 
portance. 

Other Industries—Other growing industries are the 
manufacture of chemicals, which is becoming im- 
portant, especially in the neighbourhood of Milhausen, 
and tanneries and industries connected with the manu- 
facture of leather, some of the most important centres 
being at Gebweiler and Lingolsheim. 

Two important domestic industries still survive— 
viz., embroidery (broderie sur blanc), the centre of 
which is Lorquin, in south-east Lorraine, and the very 
considerable straw-hat industry at and near Saar- 
gemiind. Hats of all kinds are made from fibre im- 
ported from Cuba and the West Indies, including 
so-called “ Panama’”’ hats. 

The famous pdté de foie gras industry at Strassburg 
deserves mention. This delicacy was invented at 
Strassburg in the eighteenth century, and the industry 
has since attained considerable importance, its value 
being variously estimated at 500,000 to 2,000,000 
francs. It is claimed that the genuine article is manu- 
factured only at Strassburg, but, as a fact, it 1s 
extensively produced in the south-west of France, 
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particularly in the neighbourhood of Périgueux, 
Angouléme, Toulouse, &. Considerable quantities of 
sausages and preserved meats of all kinds are also 
made at Strassburg and Metz. 


(6) WATER POWER 


The province has a considerable amount of hydro- 
electric power available and in use in working saw 
mills, paper mills, and factories of every kindin alithe 
Vosges river valleys. The Vosges are especially 
favoured in that there are large numbers of natural 
and some artificial lakes’ in the hills, and these 
form a reserve of water-power for the factories and for 
irrigation in the summer. The large system of lakes 
and ponds in the Saarburg district has already been 
mentioned in connection with agriculture. ‘The 
Hiiningen canal supplies a number of factories with 
water-power. | 

The water-power available from the Upper Rhine 
has hitherto been very little utilised, though the Ger- 
man Government has had under consideration schemes 
for utilising it. From Basel to Neu-Breisach it has 
‘ been estimated at about 500,000 h.p., but it has hitherto 
been very little exploited, owing to the disputes which 
have arisen over the best method of developing the 
Upper Rhine (see above, p. 72). In 1912 a com- 
pany with a capital of 20,000,000 marks, called the 
Oberrheinische Kraft-Werke, was founded for this 
purpose, but nothing has yet been done. It may be 
mentioned that, above Basel, hydro-electric works have 
been established representing a power of about 
100,000 h.p. 

It should be remembered, however, that the utilisa- 
tion of water-power from the Rhine between Basel and 
Strassburg presents peculiar difficulties. The ground is 
treacherous, the banks of the river are low, and the 
construction of a dam is liable to cause inundations. 
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(C) FINANCE 


The receipts and expenditure of the Central Govern- 
ment of the province in 1913, as shown by the esti- 
mates, were as follows:— 


Marks. 
Receipts, ordinary ... ... 76,802,300 
Receipts, extraordinary ... 3,276,400 
Expenditure, ordinary ... 76,417,300. 


Expenditure, extraordinary 3,486,400 


In the ordinary receipts is included a sum of 
5,630,400 marks contributed by the Imperial Treasury. 
The chief sources of revenue were as follows :— 


Marks. 

Direct. taxation... ... 21,642,000 
Assignment from the Im- 

perial Customs revenue ... 10,710,000 
Taxes on trade (Verkehrs- 

steuern)—1.e., taxes on 

commercial transactions, 

playing cards, bank-notes, 

&e. oe oe 10,385,000 


The public debt, floating and funded, of Alsace-Lor- 
raine in 1913 was 44,546,600 marks, the whole of which 
has been contracted since the annexation by Germany. 


(D) GENERAL REMARKS 


Alsace-Lorraine is unquestionably in a very pros- 
perous condition, and the development of her wealth 
and natural resources of late years has been remark- 
able. A significant symptom of the prosperity of the 
province is the increase in the number of businesses 
subject to the trade tax (Gewerbesteuer). Those of 
which the capital amounts to 10,000 to 20,000 marks in- 
creased from 1,527 in 1903 to 2,313 in 1912, and there 
was a similar growth in the case of larger businesses, 
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those in which the capital exceeded 100,000 marks 
having increased from 157 to 233. 

Although it has taken place under German adminis- 
tration, there is no reason to suppose that this develop- 
ment has been in any way furthered by the incorpora- 
tion of the country in the German Empire, by which, 
indeed, it has been in some respects impeded. The 
development of Rhine traffic and the exploitation of 
the deposits of potash, and, to some extent, of the 
Saar coalfield, have been restricted in the interests of 
Germany. There is also a good deal of foreign capital 
in the country; and, unlike the Austrians in the Tren- 
tino, who have in many cases excluded Italian capital 
from certain enterprises, the Germans have placed no 
obstacle in the way of the investment of French capital 
in Alsace-Lorraine. 

There can be no doubt that the province will con- 
tinue to prosper. The mineral resources—iron, coal, 
potash, salt, and petroleum—the flourishing industries 
of Upper Alsace, together with the fertile soil of the 
Rhine valley, have combined to make it one of the most 
valuable territories of the German Empire; and the 
conspicuous intelligence and enterprise of the business 
community are a guarantee that the utmost will be 
made of the resources of the country in the future. 
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APPENDIX 


I. PRELIMINAIRES DE PAIX ENTRE L’EMPIRE ALLE- 
MAND ET LA FRANCE, SIGNE A VERSAILLES, LE 26 
FEVRIER, 1871 


Art. I.—La France renonce en faveur de l’Empire allemand & 
tous ses droite et titres sur les territoires situés 4 l’est de la fron- 
titre ci-aprés désignée. 

La ligne de démarcation commence & la frontiére nord-ouest du 
ennton de Cattenom vers le Grand-Duché de Luxembourg, suit vers 
le sud les frontiéres occidentales des cantons de Cattenom et Thion- 
ville, passe par le canton de Briey en longeant les frontiéres 
occidentales deg communes de Montois-la-Montagne et Roncourt 
ainsi que les frontiéres orientales de Ste.-Marie-aux-Chénes, St.- 
Ail, Habonville, atteint la frontiére du canton de Gorze qu’elle 
traverse le long des frontiéres communales de Vionville, Bouxiéres 
et Onville, suit la frontidre sud-ouest resp. sud ‘de |’arrondisse- 
ment de Metz, la frontiére occidentale de l’arrondissement de 
Chateau Salins jusqu'é la commune de Pettoncourt dont elle 
embrasse les fronti¢res occidentale et méridionale pour suivre la 
créte des montagnes entre la Seille et le Moncel jusqu’& la fron- 
titre de l’arrondissement de Sarrebourg au sud de Garde. La 
démarcation coincide ensuite avec la frontitre de cet arrondisse- 
ment jusqu’a la commune de Tanconville dont elle atteint la 
frontiére au nord, de 1a elle suit la créte des montagnes entre les 
sources de la Sarre Blanche et le Vezouze jusqu’d la frontitre du 
eanton de Schirmeck, longe la frontitre occidentale de ce canton 
embrasse les communes de Saales, Bourg-Bruche, Colroy-la-Roche, 
Plaine, Ranrupt, Saulxures et St.-Blaise-la-Roche du canton de 
Saales, et coincide avec la frontitre occidentale des départements 
du Bas-Rhin et du Haut-Rhin jusqu’au canton de Belfort. dont 
elle quitte la frontitre méridionale non loin de Vourvenans pour 
traverser le canton de Delle aux limites méridionales des com- 
munes de Bourogne et de Froide-Fontaine, et atteindte la frontidre 
suisse en longeant les frontiéres orientaleg des communes de 
Jonchery et Delle. 

L’Empire allemand possédera ces territoires 
toute souveraineté et propriété. | Une commissi 
composée de représentants des Hautes 


a perpétuité en 
18sion internationale 
Parties contractantes en 
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nombre égal des deux cétés sera chargée, immédiatement aprds 
l’échange des ratifications du présent traité, d’exécuter sur le 
terrain le tracé de la nouvelle frontiére, conformément aux stipu- 
lations précédentes. 

Cette commission présidera au partage des biens-fonds et capi- 
taux qui jusqu’ici ont appartenu en commun 4 des districts ou des 
communes séparés par la nouvelle frontitre; en cas de désaccord 
sur le tracé et les mesures d’exécution, les membres de la com- 
mission en référeront 4 leurs Gouvernements respectifs, 

La frontiére telle qu’elle vient d’étre décrite, se trouve marquée 
en vert sur deux exemplaires conformes de la carte du territoire 
formant le Gouvernement général d’Alsace, publiée 4 Berlin, en 
septembre 1870, par la division géographique et statistique de 
l’état-major général, et dont un exemplaire sera joint & chacune 
des deux expéditions du présent traité. 

Toutefois le tracé indiqué a subi les modifications suivantes de 
l’accord des deux parties contractantes: dans l’ancien département 
de la Moselle les villages de Ste.-Marie-aux-Chénes prés de St.- 
Privat-la-Montagne et de Vionville, 4 l’ouest de Rezonville seront 
cédés & l’Allemagne. Par contre, la ville et les fortifications de 
Belfort resteront & la France avec un rayon qui sera déterminé 
ultérieurement. 


* * * * * 


Art. V.—Les intéréts des habitants des territoires cédés par la 
France, en tout ce qui concerne leur commerce et leurs droits 
civils, seront réglés aussi favorablement que possible lorsque seront 
arrétées les conditions de la paix définitive. Il sera fixé, & cet 
effet, un espace de temps pendant lequel ils jouiront de facilités 
particuliéres pour la circulation de leurs produits. Le Gouverne- 
ment allemand n’apportera aucun obstacle & la libre émigration des 
habitants des territoires cédés et ne pourra prendre contre eux 
aucune mesure atteignant leurs personnes ou leurs propriétés. 


IJ. TRAITE DE PAIX ENTRE L’EMPIRE ALLEMAND ET 
LA FRANCE, SIGNE A FRANCFORT-SUR-MAIN, LE 10 
MAI, 1871 


Art. I.—lLa distance de la ville de Belfort & la ligne de fron- 
titre telle qu’elle a été d’abord proposée lors des négociations de 
Versailles et telle qu’elle se trouve marquée sur la carte annexée & 
l'instrument ratifié du traité. des préliminaires du 26 février, est 
considérée comme indiquant la mesure du rayon qui, en vertu de 
la clause y relative du premier article des préliminaires, doit rester 
4 la France avec la ville et les fortifications de Belfort. 

Le Gouvernement allemand est disposé & élargir ce rayon de 
maniére qu'il comprenne les cantons de Belfort, de Belle et de 
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Giromagny, ainsi que la partie occidentale du canton de Fontaine 
4 l’ouest d’une ligne & tracer du point ow le canal du Rhin au Rhéne 
sort du canton de Delle au sud de Montreux-Chateau jusqu’aé la 
limite nord du canton entre Bourg et Félon ot cette ligne joindrait 
la limite est du canton de Giromagny. 

Le Gouvernement allemand, toutefois, ne cédera les territoires 
sus-indiqués qu’é la condition que la République francaise, de son 
eété, consentira & une rectification de frontiére le long des limites 
occidentales des cantons de Cattenom et de Thionville qui laisseront 
& l’Allemagne le terrain & |’est d’une ligne partant de la frontire 
du Luxembourg entre Hussigny et Redingen laissant 4 la France 
les villages de Thil et de Villerupt, se prolongeant entre Erronville 
et Aumetz entre Beuvillers et Boulange, entre Trieux et Lom- 
meringen, et joignant l’ancienne ligne de frontitre entre Avril et 
Moyeuvre, 

La commission internationale, dont il est question dans |’Art. I 
des préliminaires, se rendra sur le terrain immédiatement apres 
Véchange des ratifications du présent traité pour exécuter les 
travaux qui lui incombent et pour faire le tracé de la nouvelle 
frontitre conformément aux dispositions précédentes. 

Art, II.—Les sujets francais originaires des territoires cédés 
domiciliés actuellement sur ce territoire qui entendront conserver 
la nationalité francaise jouiront jusqu’au premier octobre 1872 et 
moyennant une déclaration préalable, faite & l’autorité compé- 
tente, de la faculté de transporter leur domicile en France et de s’y 
fixer, sans que ce droit puisse étre altéré par les lois sur le service 
militaire, auquel cas la qualité de citoyen francais leur sera main- 
tenue. Ils seront libres de conserver leurs immeubles situés sur 
le territoire réuni & ]’Allemagne. 

Aucun habitant des territoires cédés ne pourra étre poursuivi, 
inquiété ou recherché dans sa personne ou dans ses biens & raison 
de ses actes politiques ou militaires pendant la guerre. 

Art, II].—Le Gouvernement francais remettra au Gouverne- 
ment allemand les archives, documents, et registres concernant 
l’administration civile, militaire, et judiciaire des territoires cédés. 
Si quelques-uns de ces titres avaient été déplacés, ils seront res- 
titués par le Gouvernement francais sur la demande du Gouverne- 
ment allemand. 

Art. IV.—Le Gouvernement francais remettra au Gouverne- 
ment de l’Empire d’Allemagne dans le terme de six mois & dater 
de l’échange des ratifications de ce traité: 


1° le montant des sommes déposées par les départements, les 
communes et les établissements publics des territoires cédés; 

2° le montant des primes d’enrédlement et de remplacement 
appartenant aux militaires ef marins originaires des_ territoires 
‘eédés qui auront opté pour la nationalité allemande; 
3° le montant des cautionnements des comptables de |’Etat; 
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4° le montant des sommes versées pour consignations judi- 
ciaires par suite de mesures prises par les autorités administratives 
ou judiciaires dans les territoires cédés. 


Art. V.—Les deux nations jouiront d’un traitement égal en ce 
qui concerne la navigation sur la Moselle, le canal du Rhin & la 
Marne, le canal du Rhone au Rhin, le canal de la Sarre, et les eaux 
navigables communiquant avec ces voies de navigation. Le droit 
de flottage sera maintenu. ; 

Art. VI.—Les Hautes Parties contractantes, étant d’avis que 
les circonscriptions diocésaines des territoires cédés 4 1’Empire 
allemand doivent coincider avec la nouvelle frontiére déterminée 
par l’article I ci-dessus, se concerteront aprés la ratification du 
présent traité, sans retard, sur les mesures & prendre en commun 
& cet effet. 

Les communautés appartenant, soit 4 l’Eglise réformée, soit 4& 
la confession d’Augsbourg, établies sur les territoires cédés par la 
France, cesseront de relever de 1’autorité ecclésiastique francaise. 

_ Les communautés de l'Eglise de la confession d’Augsbourg 
établies dans les territoires francais cesseront de relever du consis- 
toire supérieur et du directeur siégeant & Strasbourg. 

Les communautés israélites des territoires situés 4 l’est de la 
nouvelle frontiire cesseront de dépendre du consistoire central 
israélite siégeant & Paris. 


% $e # *  * 


Art. [IX.—Le traitement exceptionnel accordé maintenant aux 
produits de l’industrie des territoires cédés pour l’importation en 
France sera maintenu pour un espace de temps de six mois depuis 
le 1° mars, dang les conditions faites avec les déleguds de 1’Alsace. 


* % * * a 


Art, XI.—Les traités de commerce avec les différents Etats de 
l’Allemagne ayant été annulés par la guerre, le Gouvernement 
allemand et le Gouvernement francais prendront pour base de leurs 
relations commerciales le régime du traitement réciproque sur le 
pied de Ia nation la plus favorisée. 

Sont compris dans cette régle les droits d’entrée et de sortie, 
le transit, les formalités douaniéres, l’admission et le traitement 
des sujets des deux nations ainsi que de leurs agents. 

Toutefois, seront exceptées de la régle susdite les faveurs 
qu’une des parties contractantes,.par des traités de commerce, a 
accordées ou accordera & des Etats autres que ceux qui suivent: 
UAngleterre, la Belgique, les Pays-Bas, la Suisse, ]’Autriche, la 
Russie. 

Les traités de navigation, ainsi que la convention relative au 
service international des chemins de fer dans sesrapports avec la 
douane et la convention pour la garantie réciproque de la propriété 
des ceuvres d’esprit et d’art seront remis en vigueur, 
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Néanmoins, le Gouvernement frangais se réserve la faculté 
d'établir, sur les navires allemands et leurs cargaisons, des droite 
de tonnage et de pavillon, sous la réserve que ces droits ne soient 
pas plus élevés que ceux qui gréveront les batiments et les car- 
gaisons des nations susmentionnées. 


* * * * * 


Art. XIV.—Chacune des deux parties continuera sur son ter- 
ritoire les travaux entrepris pour la canalisation de la Moselle. Les 
intéréts communs des parties séparées des deux départements de 
ln Meurthe et de la Moselle seront liquidés. 


Articles additionnels 


Art. I, § 1. D’ici & l’époque fixée pour l’échange des ratifi- 
cations du présent traité, le Gouvernement frangais usera de son 
droit de rachat de la concession donnée & la Compagnie des 
chemins de fer de |’Est. Le Gouvernement allemand sera subrogé 
4, tous les droits que le Gouvernement frangais aura acquis par le 
rachat des concessions en ce qui concerne les chemins de fer situés 
dans les territoires cédés, soit achevés, soit en construction. 

§ 2. Seront compris dans cette concession : 


1° Tous les terrains appartenant 4 ladite Compagnie, quelle 
que soit leur destination, ainsi que: établissements de gare 
et de stations, hangars, ateliers et magasins, maisons de gardes 
de voie, &c., &c.; | 

2° Tous les immeubles qui en dépendent, ainsi que: bar- 
riéres, clétures, changements de voie, aiguilles, plaques tour- 
nantes, prises d’eaux, grues hydrauliques, machines fixes, &c., 
&e. ; 

3° Tous les matériaux, combustibles et approvisionnements 
de tout genre, mobiliers des gares, outillages des ateliers et des 
gares, &c., &c.; 

4° Les sommes dues & la Compagnie des chemins de fer de 
l'Est & titre de subventions accordées par des corporations ou 
personnes domiciliées dans les territoires cédés. 


§ 8. Sera exclu de cette concession le matériel roulant. Le 
Gouvernement allemand remettra la part du matériel roulant avec 
ses accessoires qui se trouverait en sa possession au Gouvernement 
francais. 

§ 4. Le Gouvernement francais s’engage & libérer envers 
l’Empire allemand entitrement les chemins de fer cédés ainsi 
que leurs dépendances de tous les droits que des tiers pourraient 
faire valoir, nommément des droits des obligataires. I] s’engage 
également & se substituer, le cas échéant, au Gouvernement alle- 
mand, relativement aux réclamations qui pourraient étre élevées 
vis-4-vis du Gouvernement allemand par les créanciers des chemins 
de fer en question. 
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§ 5. Le Gouvernement francais prendra 4 sa charge les récla- 
mations que la Compagnie des chemins de fer de 1’Est pourrait 
élever vis-4-vis du Gouvernement allemand ou de ses mandataires 
par rapport 4 l’exploitation desdits chemins de fer et 4 l’usage 
des objets indiqués dans le § 2, ainsi que du matériel roulant. 

Le Gouvernement allemand communiquera au Gouvernement 
francais, & sa demande, tous les documents et toutes les indica- 
tions qui pourraient servir & constater les faits sur lesquels 
s’appuieront les réclamations susmentionnées. 

§ 6. Le Gouvernement allemand payera au Gouvernement 
- francais, pour la cession des droits de propriété indiqués dans les 
§§ 1 et 2 et en titre d’équivalent pour l’engagement pris par le 
Gouvernement francais dans le § 4, la somme de trois cent vingt- 
cing millions (325,000,000) de francs. 

On défalquera cette somme de 1’indemnité de guerre stipulée 
dans l’article VII. ; 

§ 7. Vu que la situation qui a servi de base & la con- 
vention conclue entre la Compagnie des chemins.de fer de 1|’Est et 
la Société Royale-Grand-Ducale des chemins de fer Guillaume- 
Luxembourg, en date du 6 juin 1857 et du 21 janvier 1868, et 
celle conclue entre le Gouvernement du Grand-Duché de Luxem- 
bourg et les Sociétés des chemins de fer Guillaume-Luxembourg et 
de 1’Est francais, en date du 5 décembre, 1868, a été modifide 
essentiellement de maniére qu’elles ne sont applicables & l'état des 
choses eréé par les stipulations contenues dans le § 1, le 
Gouvernement allemand se déclare prét & se substituer aux droits 
et aux charges résultants de ces conventions pour la Compagnie 
des chemins de fer de 1’Est. 

Pour le cas ob le Gouvernement francais serait subrogé, soit 
par le rachat de la concession de la Compagnie de |’Est, soit par 
une entente spéciale, aux droits acquis par cette socicté en vertu 
des conventions sus-indiquées, il s’engage & céder gratuitement 
dans un délai de six semaines ces droits au Gouvernement alle- 
mand. | 

Pour le cas ot ladite subrogation ne s’effectuerait pas, le 
Gouvernement francais n’accordera des concessions -pour les lignes 
de chemin de fer appartenant & la Compagnie de 1’Est et situées 
dans le territoire francais que sous la condition expresse que le 
concessionnaire n’exploite point les lignes de chemin de fer situées 
dans le Grand-Duché de Luxembourg. 

Art. II. Le Gouvernement allemand offre deux millions de 
francs pour les droits et les propriétés que posséde la Compagnie 
des chemins de fer de 1’Est sur la partie de son réseau située sur 
le territoire suisse, de la frontitre & Basle, si le Gouvernement 
francais lui fait tenir le consentement dans le délai d’un mois. 

Art, III. La cession de territoire auprés de Belfort, offerte par 
le Gouvernement allemand dans |’article I du présent traité en 
échange de la rectification de frontiire demandée & ]’ouest de 
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Thionville, sera augmentée des territoires des villages suivants : 
Rougemont, Leval, Petite-Fontaine, Romagny, Félon, La 
Chapelle-sous-Rougemont, Angeot, Vauthiermont, La Rivitre, La 
Grange, Reppe, Fontaine, Frais, Foussemagne, Cunelidres, Mon- 
treux-Chateau, Bretagne, Chavannes-les-Grands, Chavanatte, 
Suarce. 

La route de Giromagny & Remirement passant au_ ballon 
d’Alsace restera & France dans tout son parcours et servira de 
limite, en tant qu’elle est située en dehors du canton de Giromagny. 


ITT. DECLARATION OF THE REPRESENTATIVES OF 
ALSACE AND LORRAINE IN THE NATIONAL 
ASSEMBLY, BORDEAUX, FEBRUARY 16, 1871. 


ASSEMBLEE NATIONALE. 
Session 1871. 
Annexe au procés-verbal du 16 février, 1871. 


Proposition 


relative & la déclaration des députés des départements du Bas- 
Rhin, du Haut-Rhin, de la Mosella, de la Meurthe, et des Vosges, 
4 l’égard de 1’Alsace et de la Lorraine, ; 


Présentée 


par MM. Léon Gambetta, Grosjean, Humbert, Kiiss, Saglio, 
H. Varroy, Titot, André, Kablé,- Tachard, Rehm, Edouard 
Teutsch, Dornés, Hartmann, Ostermann, La Flize, Deschange, 
Billy, Bardon, Viox, Albrecht, Alfred Kcechlin, Charles Boersch, 
Grandpierre, Chauffour, Rencker, Melsheim, Keller, Brice, Berlet, 
Schnéegans, Ed. Bamberger, A. Beell, Noblot, Scheurer-Kestner, 
Ancelon. 

Nous soussignés, citoyens francais, choisis et députés par les 
départements du Bas-Rhin, du Haut-Rhin, de la Moselle, de la 
Meurthe, et des Vosges, pour apporter 4 1’Assemblée nationale 
de France l’expression de la volonté unanime des populations de 
l’Alsace et de la Lorraine, aprés nous étre réunis et en avoir 
délibéré, avons résolu d’exposer dans une déclaration solennelle 
leurs droits sacrés et inaltérables, afin que 1’Assemblée nationale, 
la France et 1’Europe, ayant sous les yeux les veeux et les résolu- 
tions de nos commettants, ne puisse consommer ni laisser con- 
sommer aucun acte de nature 4 porter atteinte aux droits dont un 
mandat formel nous a confié la garde et la défense. 


Déclaration 


I. L’Alsace et la Lorraine ne veulent pas étre aliénées. Asso- 
ciées depuis plus de deux siécles 4 la France dans la bonne comme 
dans la mauvaise fortune,ces deux provinces, sang cesse exposées 
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aux coups de l’ennemi, se sont constamment sacrifiéegs pour la 
grandeur nationale; elles ont scellé de leur sang 1’indissoluble 
pacte qui les rattache 4 l’unité frangaise. Mises aujourd’hui en 
question par les prétentions étrangtres, elles affirment & travers 
tous les obstacles et tous les dangers, sous le joug méme de 
l’envahisseur, leur inébranlable fidélité. 

Tous unanimes, les citoyens demeurés dans leurs foyers comme 
les soldats accourus sous le drapeau, les uns en votant les autres 
en combattant, signifient 4 l’Allemagne et au monde 1’immuabloe 
volonté de |’Alsace et de la Lorraine de rester terre francaise. 

IT. La France ne peut consentir ni signer la cession de Lor- 
raine et de |’Alsace. 

Elle ne peut pas, sans mettre en péril la continuité de son 
existence nationale, porter elle-méme un coup mortel & sa propre 
unité en abandonnant ceux qui ont conquis par deux cents ans 
de dévouement patriotique le droit d’étre défendus par le pays 
tout entier contre les entreprises de la force victorieuse. 

Une Assemblée, méme issue du suffrage universel, ne pourrait 
invoquer sa souveraineté pour couvrir ou ratifier des exigences 
destructives de l’intégrité nationale: elle s’arrogerait un droit qui 
n’appartient méme pas au peuple réuni dans ses comices. Un 
pareil excés des pouvoirs qui aurait pour effet de mutiler la mére 
commune, dénoncerait aux justes sévérités de l’histoire ceux qui 
s’en rendraient coupables. 

La France peut subir les coups de la force; elle ne peut sanc- 
tionner ses arréts. 

IlI. L’Europe ne peut permettre ni ratifier l’abandon de 
l’Alsace et de la Lorraine. : 

Gardiennes des régles de la justice et du droit des gens, les 
nations civilisées ne sauraient rester plus longtemps insensibles 
au sort de leur voisine, sous peine d’étre, & leur tour, victimes 
des attentats qu’elles auraient tolérés. | 

L’Europe moderne ne peut laisser saisir un peuple comme un 
vil troupeau ; elle ne peut rester sourde aux protestations répétées 
des populations menacées; elle doit & sa propre conservation 
d’interdire des pareils abus de la force. Elle sait, d’ailleurs, que 
lunité de la France est aujourd’hui, comme dans le passé, une 
garantie de l’ordre général du monde, une barriére contre |’esprit 
de conquéte et d’invasion. La paix faite au prix d’une cession de 
territoire ne serait qu’une tréve ruineuse et non une paix défini- 
tive. Elle serait pour tous une cause d’agitations intestines, une 
provocation légitime et permanente & la guerre. 

En résumé, 1’Alsace et la Lorraine protestent hautement 
contre toute cession; la France ne peut la consentir, |’Hurope ne 
peut la sanctionner. 

En foi de quoi noug prenons nos concitoyens de France, les 
gouvernements et les peuples du monde entier, & témoin que nous 
tenons d’avance pour nuls et non avenus tous actes et traités, 
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vote ou plébiscite, qui consentiraient 1’abandon en faveur de 
l’étranger, de tout ou partie de nos provinces de 1’Alsace et la 
Lorraine. 

Nous proclamons par les présentes pour jamais inviolable le 
droit des Alsaciens et deg Lorrains de rester membres de la nation 
francaise, et nous jurons, tant pour nous que pour nos commet- 
tants, nos enfants et leurs descendants, de la revendiquer éternelle- 
ment et par toutes les voles envers et contre tous usurpateurs. 


Proposition. 


Les soussignés, représentants de 1’Assemblée nationale, 
déposent sur le bureau de la Chambre la proposition suivante : 

‘*L’Assemblée nationale prend en considération la déclaration 
unanime des députés du Bas-Rhin, du Haut-Rhin, de Ja Meurthe, 
de la Moselle, et des Vosges.’’ 


Aisace- ] 
Lorraine 
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I. GEOGRAPHY PHYSICAL AND 
POLITICAL 


(1) Postirion AND BOUNDARIES 


THE Minette iron-ore deposit and the Saar coal-field 
occupy two strips of territory which lie between 
Luxemburg on the north, Kaiserslautern on the east, 
Longuyon on the west, and St. Nicolas-du-Port (a little 
south of Nancy) on the south. 

The first strip, that which contains the Minette iron- 
field, extends from Longwy south-south-east to Nancy, 
its centre line passing through Longwy, Briey, Pont- 
a-Mousson, and Nancy. It is 68 miles long by 
nearly 20 miles broad, and its area is 1,320 square 
miles. Of this area 35 per cent. (463 square miles) is 
covered by iron-ore deposits. | 

The second strip, which contains the Saar coal-field, 
also passes through Pont-a-Mousson, from which it 
extends in a north-easterly direction for a_ total 
distance of 90 miles, coming to an end about Laute- 
recken on the Glan. Its width is between 15 and 16 
miles, and its area about 1,400 square miles, of 
which 52 per cent. (730 square miles) is occupied by 
coal-measures. 

The combined area of the two strips, allowing for 
the 210 square miles where they overlap in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pont-a-Mousson, is some 2,500 square 
miles; and of this the deposits of valuable minerals 
cover an area of nearly 1,200 square miles. 

B 
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The whole area is treated in other Handbooks in this 
series,! and consequently only summary notes need be 
given here. 


| (2) SURFACE AND RIVER SYSTEM 
Surface | 


, Most of the district lies on the Lorraine plateau. 
The surface of the Minette field consists of lower Jurassic 
formations, viz. Bath oolite and clays, which constitute 
the rolling Briey and Jarnisy plateaux in the west and 
centre, and the Haye heights, running parallel to the 
Moselle valley, on the east. All this is second-rate 
agricultural land, intersected by deep and steep-sided 
river-valleys ; its general level is highest in the north 
and east, lowest in the south and west. The Haye 
is to a great extent wooded. 

, Che Saar coal-field also belongs for the most part 
to the Lorraine plateau, but to the eastern or Triassic 
portion, the district of red sandstone and rich soils. 
It is much more broken than the Briey plateau, 
and might almost be described as a hill country ; 

~.to the north-east it becomes more and more hilly 
as it rises to the watershed between the Moselle and 
the upper Rhine. There is comparatively little forest 
in this region, in the most industrialized district 
practically none. Most of it is fairly good agricultural 
land. . 3 


River System 


/ With two trifling exceptions in the north-east and 
north-west, the whole district belongs to the basin of 
the Moselle.. Roughly speaking, the Moselle itself 


1 No. 26, Belgium; No. 27, Luxemburg and Limburg; No. 30, : 
Alsace-Lorraine; No. 37, Bavarian Palatinate; No. 38, Rhenish — 
Prussta. 
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drains the iron-field, and its main ao the Saar, 
the coal-field. 

(The Minette field of the Briey ides lies on the 
watershed between the Meuse and Moselle., The Chiers 
(flowing past Longwy), the Crusne, and the Othain 
drain the northern portion of the French or western 
side; these flow into the Meuse not far from Sedan. 
The northern extremity is drained by the Alzette (Elz), 
~ which flows through Luxemburg to join the Moselle ; the 
east by the Fensch and other small left-bank tributaries 
of the Moselle; the centre and south by the Orne, which 
rises in the Woévre and flows east across the Minette 
field to join the Moselle between Metz and Thionville. 

These rivers differ considerably in character. The 

northern rivers, belonging to the Briey plateau, are 
rapid, almost torrential ; they run in deep valleys cut 
in the oolite, and act both as sources of water-power 
(their courses are often studded with mills) and as 
obstacles to communication. The Orne, together with 
its tributaries, the Woévre streams, is very sluggish ; 
it flows over flat clayey country, which it frequently 
floods, and, though it passes through a gorge to reach 
the Moselle, its fall is everywhere too slight to be 
utilized for water-power. 
_ The southern (Nancy) extension of the Minette field 
is watered by the Moselle at Pompey in the north and 
at Pont St. Vincent in the south; in the east by its 
tributary, the Meurthe. Here again there is no avail- 
able water-power, though the rivers themselves are 
considerable ; and it would require improvements to 
make them navigable. 


| (3) RACE AND LANGUAGE 


As the district under consideration mainly forms 
part of Alsace-Lorraine on the one hand and of the 


Rhineland on the other, the population has been fully 
| B2 
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discussed elsewhere, and a brief recapitulation of the 
main facts wWl here suffice. 

The native population of these mining districts is 
by race and language almost wholly French in the 
Minette field, and almost wholly German in the Saar 
field. One small corner of the Minette field, including 
(a) the Luxemburg section and (6) a triangle of German 
territory roughly bounded by a line joining Ottange 
and Hayange, and including some 19 square miles of 
territory (together 7 per cent. of the iron field), is 
German-speaking. On the other hand, in the Saar 
coal-field (as limited by the present boundaries of 
concessions) only’ a single commune, Hémilly, in the 
extreme south-west, is French-speaking. Just a quarter 
of the Saar coal-field—though the least productive 
quarter—was part of France from 1815 till 1871. 
From 1801 to 1815 France possessed the whole basin. 

The portion of the Minette field annexed to Germany 
is now chiefly exploited by means of Italian labour. 
There were 31,000 of these Italians in 1910, and the 
number must have risen greatly since then. Ninety- 
~ one per cent. of them speak no language but their own. 


(4) PoPpULATION 


Distribution 


The main areas of mining and of industries immedi- 
ately dependent upon it are densely populated. Kreis 
Diedenhofen, with the German Minette field and the 
great ironworks of the Moselle, Fensch, and Orne 
valleys, has an average of 300 per square mile, though 
it includes on the east a considerable expanse of agri- 
cultural country with a low population figure. Canton 
Briey, containing the French Minette field and the 
adjoining agricultural regions of the Briey plateau, 
has a density of 215 per square mile. Canton Nancy, 
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with the southern extension of the Minette field, has 
250 inhabitants per square mile; but this figure 
includes the population of the large town of Nancy. 

In the coal-field the figures are still higher. The 
Landkreis of Saarbriicken has a density of 950 per 
square mile (this figure does not include the urban 
population); Krezs Ottweiler, 650; Kreis Saarlouis, 
500. These three Krevse together form the nucleus of 
the coal-field ; but mining is also carried on to the 
south in Kreis Forbach (270), and to the east in 
Zweibriicken (375), Homburg (280), and Kusel (250) ; 
while to the north there are collieries in St. Wendel 
(225). 

The agricultural areas lying just outside the mining 
districts have very much lower densities, varying from 
120 (Kreis Chateau Salins) to 200. For the most part 
they reach a figure of 130-140, including urban as 
well as rural population. 

The general distribution of the population may there- 
fore be represented as follows: 

Apart from the disturbing influence of the mine- 
fields, the Lorraine Jurassic plateau has an average 
density of 120-150 per square mile. Farther east and 
north-east this tends to rise as the more fertile Triassic 
belt is reached on the one hand and the low-lying 
and fertile Moselle valley on the other. Upon this is 
now superimposed a dense industrial population, con- 
centrated in the Saarbriicken—Ottweiler region on the 
one hand, and along a belt from Longwy to Nancy 
on the other; but leaving the intermediate districts 
almost unaffected. 


Movement 


The rates of birth, death, and immigration are all 
high, especially in the Minette field. In the Saar coal- 
field conditions are fairly stable, and the less energetic 
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exploitation of the collieries leads to no such rapid 
changes as are still taking place on the Briey plateau. 
The rise of population necessary for the industrializa- 
tion of the Saar district has already been for some 
years complete, and was largely brought about by the 
immigration of Germans; the transformation of the 
German Minette field is being produced by the immigra- 
tion of Italians. On the French side of the frontier 
Belgians and Luxemburgers form a large proportion 
of the immigrants, who are still numerous. 


pa teed 
and Saar 


II. ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


¥ (A) COAL 
(1) Tot Saar Fretp 


The limits of the Saar field are less accurately known 
than those of any other German coal-field. In German 
Lorraine 185 square miles are at present conceded for 
mining purposes, and are believed to contain valuable 
seams to a depth of over 6,500 ft. In Prussia about 
433 square miles are probably workable, and in the 
Bavarian Palatinate 194 square miles have been con- 
ceded, of which, however, only about 21 square miles 
are sufficiently known to allow of an estimate of their 
resources. | 

The coal-field lies in a depression running from north- 
east to south-west and extending transversely in the 
centre from about Dillingen (north-west of Saarlouis) 
to Saarbriicken. It is bounded on the south-east 
by a long and fairly straight fault, beyond which 
the coal can still in places (as at St. Ingbert) 
be reached at a greater depth. The north-east and 
south-west extremities of the field dip downwards, and 
the extent to which they may ultimately be workable 
is not yet known. The dip to south-west is, however, 
interrupted by a transverse fault running through 
Solgne and Achftel, which lifts the coal-field again to 
within a little of the surface, to dip again past the 
French frontier. This south-west ‘section, extending 
. from the Solgne fault nearly to Martincourt beyond 
the Moselle, falls mostly in France and constitutes the 
Pont-a-Mousson coal-field, described below. Between 
the Solgne fault and the south-west edge of the 
Saar field at Hémilly and Maiweiler lies an unexplored 
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district, about 12 miles long, in which coal probably 
exists, but if so it lies at a very considerable depth ; , 
German authorities state that the depth appears to 
be such as to put working out of the question. 

Longitudinally the field extends north-eastward to 
near the confluence of the Nahe and Glan, i.e. 
nearly 50 miles north-east of Saarbriicken. It has, 
however, been worked only in a district 10 by 3 
miles in extent in the Palatinate, at the Potzberg, 
Hermannsberg, and Konigsberg mines. Here the upper 
strata of the coal-field, the so-called Ottweiler beds, are 
worked. Boring has touched the deeper strata at about 
3,300 ft.; but no galleries have been driven, and 
it is doubtful whether these strata can be profitably 
exploited. North-east, beyond the Konigsberg mine 
to the edge of the Rhine valley trough, it is extremely 
doubtful whether further workings are practicable. 

The transverse extent of the field (north-west to 
south-east) is also doubtful. In the north-west the pro- 
bable boundary is the Nied valley, continued south- 
westward by the French Nied and north-eastward by 
a line through Diippenweiler. This, however, is a purely 
theoretical boundary, and accessible and valuable seams 
are not known to extend so far. The boundary of the 
known area must be placed on a line running from 
Dillingen, 3 miles north-west of Saarlouis, south-west 
through Ottendorf (Ottonville) to about Bienville, on 
the German Nied, and thence south-south-east for 6 or 
7 miles by Hémilly to Maiweiler, from the neighbour- 
hood of which it runs fairly straight north-east to 
Saarbriicken and beyond, following the line of a great. 
fault. To the south-east of this fault it is probable 
that seams of considerable value run, at a depth of 
6,000—7,000 ft., for some distance. At St. Ingbert this 
low-level field is reached by mines. 

The system of coal-seams in the Saar field may be 
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briefly described as follows. There are four main 
groups: | 

(i) The lowest are the bituminous coals (fettkohlen), 
which fill the bottom of the basin and rise to the 
surface on its southern edge from Saarbriicken to 
Neunkirchen. This series is by far the most important 
element in the Saar basin, but, owing to its position 
at the bottom of the deposit, is difficult and expen- 
sive to exploit. It is worked in many places in the 
parts nearest Saarbriicken, but in Lorraine only at 
Heiligenbronn and Kleinrosseln. 

(11) Above this series lie the lower flaming coals 
(luegende flammkohlen).. These crop out along an 
irregular belt passing a few miles to the north of Saar- 
briicken. They are extensively worked in the Saar 
valley ; in Lorraine they are worked at two sites 
(Kleinrosseln and Spittel or L’ Hopital). 

(iii) The third series consists of the upper flaming 
— coals (hdngende flammkohlen). In general character 
these resemble the series last described, and crop out 
along a line which crosses the Saar half-way between 
Saarbriicken and Saarlouis. 

(iv) The uppermost of the four strata is the dry-coal 
series (magerkohlen). This is the most extensively 
worked of all. 

The whole of the Saar coal appears to be of some- 
what inferior quality, and its exploitation is not 
very actively pushed; the output could be greatly 
increased if desired, but it has been restricted. in 
order to avoid competition with the Westphalian coal.| 
_ The reserves in the Saar field are calculated as 
follows (in millions of metric tons) : 

Dry Flaming Bitu- 
Depth. Coals. Coals. minous. Total. 


Less than 4,000 ft. —. TT 4,966 4,086 9,769 
Between 4,000 and 6,600 ft. 216 2,390 4,213 6,779 


Alldepths . . . 933 7,316 * 8,299 16,548 
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These reserves are all contained in seams that have 
been to some extent explored and worked. The 
reserves contained in portions of the field which have 
not been thoroughly explored are described as very 
considerable. | 


(2) Tos Pont-A-Movusson Basin 


This field, which is known only by borings, is a con- 
tinuation of the Saar coal-field, here covered by thick 
deposits of Lias, Trias, and (in places) Permian rocks. 
These contain water-bearing strata, through which it 
would be difficult to sink shafts. 

The coal-measures form an anticlinal ridge running 
south-west across the frontier. The axis of the ridge 
passes through Eply and Atton, a little south of 
Pont-a-Mousson, and thence to Martincourt. The 
area of workable coal-measures is 58 square miles ; 
the richest part is east and north-east from Pont-a- 
Mousson. This area certainly does not exhaust the 
coal-field, which probably continues in every direction 
beneath an increasing thickness of Secondary rocks. 
It may be considered, however, to include all the coal 
strata which are workable under present conditions. 

The Pont-a-Mousson field is distinctly less rich than 
that of the Saar valley. In view, however, of the diffi- 
culty of procuring coal to satisfy the requirements of 
the French Minette iron-field, it might be found worth 
while to exploit this deposit, which lies directly between 
the two great iron-mining centres of Nancy and Briey. 
But if a readjustment of the Franco-German frontier 
in the future should throw open the Saar basin to 
French enterprise, the poorer and less accessible deposit 
of Pont-a-Mousson would no doubt be left for the 
time being untouched. The reserves are estimated 
at 330,000,000 metric tons. 
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we 
(B) IRON ORE 


The iron-ore deposits of the area here described are 
known as the Minette field, from the trade name of the | 
ore which it contains. This field lies on the plateau 
between Verdun, Metz, and Luxemburg, over half of 
it being in France, while most of the remainder is in 
Germany. It is the most important iron-field on_the 
Continent, and lias been described as the most impor- 
tant in the world. It is at any rate of overwhelming 
importance in relation to the countries in and near 
which it lies. | 7 

Thus France produced annually, just before the war, 
about 21,700,000 metric tons of iron ore, her output 
having increased with great rapidity for some twenty 
years. Of this, 19,800,000 tons came from the Minette 
field. The whole of the rest of France produced only 
1,900,000 tons of ore. Thus over 90 per cent. of : 
the total French output came from the Minette field ; , 
and the French output of Minette exceeded the whole | 
British production of iron ore by 3,800,000 tons per | 
annum. 

Germany, again, is a country poor in iron ore. Her 
total output in 1913 was about 28,700,000 tons; but 
of this 21,100,000 came from the Minette field, the 
whole of the rest of Germany producing 7,500,000 tons. 

Luxemburg is an important producer of pig-iron, 
and the ore treated in her blast-furnaces, which furnish 
raw material to Belgian and north-western German 
steelworks, comes entirely from the Minette field. The 
Luxemburg portion of that field produced 7,300,000 
tons of ore per annum. 

The total annual production of the Minette field was 
thus 48,200,000 tons of ore, or three times the total 
British output of 16,000,000 tons, and over three- 
quarters of the United States total of 62,000,000 
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‘onk The Minette field supplied with three-quarters 
of its raw material an immense steel-working district 
whose corners lie at Charleroi, Dortmund, and Nancy. 
This district absorbed about 60,000,000 tons of ore 
annually, of which 45,000,000 tons were Minette ore and 
about 15,000,000 tons Swedish ; it produced annually 
25,000,000 tons of steel, or two-thirds of the output 
of.the United States. The great steel industry of 
Belgium and western Germany thus depends for its 
existence very largely on the Minette field. 

The field covers in all an area of 463 square miles, 
of which 282 lie in France, 166 in Germany, 14 in 
Luxemburg, and a trifle over one in Belgium. Its total 
length from north to south is about 60 miles, and its 
_ greatest breadth about 20 miles. On the north and 
east the ore comes to the surface and is worked in 
levels and surface-workings; westward it dips deeper 
and deeper underground, the westward limit of mining 
being dictated partly by the thickness of the forma- 
_ tions overlying the iron ore and partly by the varying 
richness of the ore itself. 

The ore known as Minette occurs in the so-called 
Dogger beds of the Jurassic oolite (limestone). A high 
percentage of phosphorus(1-7 to 1-9 per cé&t.) is the chief 
_ chemical characteristic of the ore; this fact rendered 
' 1t commercially valueless till the discovery of the basic 
process in 1878. The total thickness of the ore is 
from 80 to 130 ft. Some of the ores are calcareous and 
some argillaceous, but the same stratum does not 
preserve the same character throughout the field. On 
the whole, argillaceous ores are commoner; calcareous 
ores are found mostly in the Briey basin (in the French 
section of the field), and also in Luxemburg, but com- 
paratively little in the German section or the Longwy 
basin. | 

The relation between these two main types of ore is 
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important from the point of view of metallurgy. 
A calcareous ore is self-fluxing ; i.e. the lime present 
unites with other matter in the ore to form a fusible 
slag in the blast-furnace, and this slag can be run off in 
liquid form. An argillaceous ore will not melt unless 
lime is added to it in the furnace. This lime is known 
as°a ‘flux’. It may take the form of ordinary lime- 
stone, or else of a calcareous ore; the latter is of 
course greatly preferable, since it yields iron as well as 
serving to flux the other ore. Blast-furnaces which 
smelt argillaceous ores, therefore, find it profitable to 
mix calcareous ores with them in such a proportion 
as to produce a ‘ self-fluxing mixture’. The German 
Minette blast-furnaces obtain their fluxes chiefly in the 
form of calcareous ores from French mines in the 
Briey basin. In most cases they have actually pur- 
chased these mines for the express purpose of securing 
the best self-fluxing mixture ; and hence arise various 
political problems in connexion with the Minette field. 

The percentage of iron in the Minette ores is low, 
seldom much above 40 per cent. and averaging perhaps 
37 per cent. This is not a high percentage for an iron 
ore; the extremely profitable nature of the Minette 
workings is due to other factors. The ores exist in 
great quantities and in continuous deposits; mining 
is easy and cheap; the juxtaposition of different 
ores makes it everywhere easy to obtain a self-fluxing 
mixture; the ores are soft and easily reducible; and 
the percentage of phosphorus renders the pig-iron which 
they yield highly suitable for treatment by the basic 
process. These advantages more than compensate for 
the comparatively low percentage of iron. 

The future development of the Minette field lies 
chiefly in the Briey basin. The more superficial 
deposits of Germany will certainly be exhausted before 
those of France; the Luxemburg field has already 
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lost two-fifths of its whole deposit. The reserves of 
Minette ore estimated as ‘ actual’, i.e. remunerative 
in the present state of the steel industry, are as follows: 


| _ Metric tons. 

France (including Nancy) 3,000,000,000 ° 
Germany. . ; . 1,830,000,000 
Luxemburg . . 270,000,000 
Total . ; . 5,100,000,000 


To this may be added certain ‘ potential’ reserves, 
i.e. deposits which might under different conditions 
be profitable : 


Metric tons. 

France : ; ; 200,000,000 
Germany . : , 500,000,000 
| Total ‘ ; 700,000,000 

* Actual ’ reserves . §,100,000,000 


Grand total =. 5,800,000,000 


‘These estimates do not include the possible west- 
ward extension, under different conditions, of the mining 
area. 


(1) Tae Minette FIELD IN FRANCE 


France possesses 282 square miles of the Minette 
field, or 61 per cent. of the whole. Of this share about 
a quarter (69-5 square miles) lies in the Nancy field; 
the remaining three-quarters (212-5 square miles) lies 
in the great northern Minette field and is distributed 
_ between the basins of Longwy, Crusne, and Briey. 

The annual output of the entire French field is, 
according to the 1913 figures, 19,800,000 metric 
tons, but it must be borne in mind: (1) that the Briey 
basin has been steadily increasing its production, at the 
rate of from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 tons annually, for 
several years; (2) that the recently discovered Crusne 
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basin may be expected to begin producing shortly; (3) 
that the Longwy basin is becoming less important both 
relatively and absolutely, as its ferruginous limestones 
are superseded for use as fluxes by the calcareous ores 
of Briey. The estimated reserves, which are ‘ actual’, 
i.e. profitable for mining in the present state of the - 
iron industry, are given in the following table : 


Basin. | Reserves. 

Metric tons. 

Longwy . : : : ; 300,000,000 
Crusne ; : : : : 500,000,000 
Briey . . . «~~ .  2,000,000,000 
Total of northern field . 2,800,000,000 
Nancy : : ; : . 200,000,000 
Grand total . . 3,000,000,000 


(a) The Nancy Basin . 


In this isolated southern extension of the field the 
Dogger formation crops out along the sides of the Moselle 
and Meurthe valleys and those of their tributaries, 
and sinks to the west under the Forét de Haye 
region. The proportion of iron present in the ore is 
from 32 to 37 per cent., compared with 35 to 42 per 
cent. in the northern field. The estimated reserves 
include those portions of the field, underlying the Haye 
forest, which have not yet been conceded. The annual 
output is between one and a half and two million tons. 


(6b) The Northern Field (Basins of Briey, Longwy, 
and Crusne) 


Briey Basin.—This southernmost section of the 
northern field is divided into the (a) Orne, (6) Landres, 
and (c) Tucquegnieux basins. 

(a) The Orne basin underlies the Orne valley and 
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terminates eastward in a series of rich outcrops along 
the Moselle valley in German Lorraine. Westward it 
extends as far as Brainville. West of this and south of 
Bruville the ore stratum becomes thinner (under 8 ft.) 
and the yield of iron unprofitably low. The deepest 
shaft at present existing is at Auboué (413 ft.). Else-. 
where shafts do not go below 330 ft. Deep workings 
are a good deal hampered by water. The ores have 
on an average 37 per cent. of iron. 

(6) The basin of Landres lies north-north-west from 
* that of the Orne valley, from which it is separated by 
a tract of barren ground about Ozerailles. It is 
bounded on the east by the faults of Norroy and 
Bonvillers, which separate it from the Tucquegnieux 
basin. The average percentage of iron over the basin 
as a whole is from 38 to 40. 

_(c) The basin of Tucquegnieux adjoins the two basins 
already described, and runs eastward across the German 
frontier. Its ores have on the average from 35 to 40 
per cent. of iron. 

The general characteristic of the BrieY basin is the 
predominance of grey calcareous ores, with occasional 
valuable deposits of other kinds. The whole of the 
‘actual’ reserves are suitable for treatment by the 
basic process. The output of the Briey basin in 1913 
was 15,000,000 tons of ore. 

Longwy Basin.—The basin of Longwy occupies the 
northernmost portion of the Minette field, being 
situated on the frontiers of France, Belgium, Luxem- 
burg, and Germany. The ores are (1) ferruginous 
limestone with 20-28 per cent. of iron, (2) argillaceous 
ores with 35—40 per cent. of iron. 

They are produced partly in surface-workings, 
Hussigny being the chief centre of this type of work- 
ing, and partly in levels. The total output of the 
Longwy basin in the years 1904-8 was as follows: 
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Go 
and Saar 


Surface-workings. All workings. 

Metric tons. Metric tons. 
1904 , - 418,000 2,593,000 
1905 , . 345,000 2,333,000 
1906 : « 360,000 2,602,000 
1907 , . 499,000 2,713,000 
1908 , - 397,000 2,280,000 


The fall of production in 1908 was due to the replace- 
ment of the ferruginous limestones of the Longwy 
basin, for use in smelting, by the richer calcareous 
ores of Briey, which, owing to their higher percentage 
of iron, are more economical in making a self-fluxing 
mixture with the argillaceous ores. 

Crusne Basin.—The basin of the Crusne, between 
the Longwy and Tucquegnieux basins, is of recent dis- 
covery and not yet fully explored. The deposit re- 
sembles in character those of the Longwy basin. 


(2) THe Minette FIELD IN GERMANY 


The German Minette field is contiguous with the 
- French and Luxemburg fields, and lies on the left 
bank of the Moselle. It begins in the north at the 
Luxemburg frontier between Audun-le-Tiche (Deutsch- 
Oth) and Kanfen, and runs thence southward to the 
neighbourhood of Metz. Its total area is 166 square 
miles, or about 36 per cent. of the whole Minette field. 

The deposits in their general character closely re- 
semble those of French Lorraine. Working is, however, — 
cheaper, the ore here lying nearer the surface than in 
most of the French area; it is in many places worked 
in open-air surface-workings, and electric power derived 
from the waste gases of blast-furnaces contributes to 
the cheapness of production. 

The field is divided by the valleys of the Fensch and 


Orne into three main sections: (i) north, (ii) central, 
0 
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and (iii) south. The north is considerably the most 
important. The ‘actual’ reserves of ore are estimated 
as follows : Be Be 


Metric tons. 
(i) Plateau of Aumetz (north) . 1,125,000,000 
(ii) Between the Fensch and. : 
: Orne (central) F . . 883,500,000 
(iii) South of the Orne (south) .. 321,500,000 


Total : . 1,830,000,000 


(3) Tae Minette Frecp in LUXEMBURG — 

A small portion of the Minette field lies in the canton 
of Esch-sur-Alzette in Luxemburg. The Dogger plateau 
is here cut into by a series of streams, viz. the Dude- 
lange stream, the Kayl, and the Alzette (Elz), which 
divide it into three sections. The iron ore crops out 
on the banks of each of these streams and underlies 
the intervening hills. The whole Luxemburg Minette 
field thus consists of: | Oo 

(i) The Differdange—Redange field. 
(ii) The Esch-Rumelange field. 
(ii1) The Rumelange—Dudelange field. 


In the first field the total thickness of the deposit is 
84 ft., the ore being mostly argillaceous. In the second 
field, at the site known as In der HGhl, the deposit 
reaches its greatest thickness of 168 ft. Towards the 
east and south-east the thickness and richness of the 
deposit rapidly decline. At Rumelange the deposit is 
1234 ft. thick, and consists of calcareous ores. In 
the third field at Dudelange the deposit is only 754 ft. 
thick, and is calcareous. The total area is 14 square 
miles, of which 5-4 square miles have been completely 
worked out. | | 
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(4) Toe Minette Fisup BurerM 


North of the Longwy basin a small portion of the 
Minette field (14 square mile in area) projects across 
the Belgian frontier in the neighbourhood of Musson 
and Halanzy. The ore here is at the surface, this 
being the westernmost portion of the northern outcrop 
of the Dogger formation. It has been actively worked 
in the past, but is now almost entirely exhausted, and 
cannot be reckoned upon as a future source of ore. 


(C) COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT 


Both coal and iron, being heavy non-perishable 
goods, are well suited for transport by water. The 
Saar canal (Canal des Hourlléeres) is available for the 
use of the Saar coal-field ; the canal branches off from 
the Rhine-Marne Canal at Gondrexange and joins 
the Saar river between Saaralben and Saargemiind, 
canalization being continued as far as Ensdorf. Only 
a small proportion of the output, however, was con- 
veyed by this route, the last figures available (1911) 
being about half a million tons. Nearly all the coal 
and iron is dealt with by rail. Saarbriicken is on the 
main line which runs north-east from Metz to Bingen, 
while the iron-field, by means of numerous subsidiary 
lines, has access to the Luxemburg—Metz line, which 
leads north into Belgium, and from Metz has branches — 
east and west direct into Germany and France. The 
Moselle is indeed canalized from Metz across the French 
border to the Rhine-Marne Canal, but the conveyance 
of ore into Germany by this route is slow and incon- 
venient. Ifthe Moselle were canalized from its junction 
with the Rhine up to Metz, the waterway, no doubt, 
would be greatly used and it would be possible to 
effect an exchange of Prussian coal and Lorraine 

02 
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ore. Again, if the canalization of the Saar were con- 
tinued up to its confluence with the Moselle at 
Konz, coal from the Saar would be extensively sent 
by waterway to Germany, since, as will be seen, Saar 
coal is not very well suited to the manufacture of coke, 
which is chiefly in demand for the Lorraine iron and 
steel works. The cost of the canalization of the 
Moselle has been estimated at 80,000,000 marks, and 
the proportions of this total which would fall on 
Prussia, Luxemburg, and Alsace-Lorraine are given 
as 59,000,000 marks, 7,000,000 marks, and 14,000,000 
marks respectively. The canalization of the Saar has 
been estimated to cost 20,000,000 marks. This would 
provide for the establishment of a large modern canal 
allowing for two barges of 600 tons abreast. The 
performance of the work has undoubtedly been ob- 
structed by the Prussian Government in the interests 
of the railway. 

If, however, the entire control of the ee iron 
deposits passes into the hands of France, it might be 
worth while to arrange a system of canal transport 
which would make Dunkirk the outlet of the ore and 
metallurgical products of Lorraine. It has been sug- 
gested that the Nord-Est Canal, which was provided 
for by a French law of March, 1901, would serve this 
purpose. This canal and its branches would inciden- 
tally provide access to Lorraine for the coke of. the 
' Department of Nord, and ultimately to some extent 
for that of England. It is improbable that these 
supplies would entirely replace Westphalian coke, but 
they would make the French dependence upon it less 
oppressive. 

This is an ambitious and expensive scheme, and the 
French attitude towards if may depend as much on 
political as on economic considerations. It is perhaps 
questionable whether Dunkirk could take the place of 
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Antwerp as the port of Lorraine. In the first place, it 
would be farther from Longwy to Dunkirk (374 km.) 
than from Longwy to Antwerp (265 km.), and it 
would probably be some time before the return freight, 
more especially the metallurgical by-products of Lor- 
raine, would be able to find at Dunkirk as plentiful 
and cheap freight for all parts of the world as they 
-were able to do at Antwerp. 


- (D) MINING LAWS 


Germany.—The coal and iron deposits of the district 
fall under the general Prussian mining law of June 24, 
1865. The deposits of minerals belong to the first 
finder or claimant (who must obtain recognition from 
the Government). Royalties are paid to the Govern- 
ment at the rate of 2 per cent. on the gross produce of 
the mine. Besides this tax the mines have to pay 
— considerable sums in local rates and State taxes. The 
total charges in the case of coal are estimated to 
~ exceed 10 per cent. of the selling value of the mineral. 
Certain payments have also to be made to the miners’ 
benefit funds. It appears that no royalties are pay- 
able to the owner of the soil, but that an indemnity 
must be paid to him for damage to his property of 
whatever kind. | 
_ It is noteworthy that the mines in the Saarbriicken 
coal-mining district generally belong to the Prussian 
Government, and are worked as part of the Crown 
property.1 The explanation of this fact is that Saar- 
bricken-was formerly part of the Principality of 
Nassau-Saarbriicken, an independent state in which 
the mines were reserved to the Crown. During the 
Napoleonic period, when the whole field belonged to 


1 That fraction of the minefield which is in the Bavarian 
Palatinate is worked by the Bavarian Government. 
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France, the mines were taken over and worked by the 
Imperial Government, and after the Principality be- 
came part of the Kingdom of Prussia in 1815 the 
Prussian Government continued to work the mines ; 
but, on the passing of the Act of 1865, the Government 
took out concessions just as a private individual would 
have done, with the same incidents, except, of course, 
that a Government does not pay any mining taxes to 
itself. Some concessions in the district, which the 
Government probably did not think worth taking up, 
have been taken up by private individuals. 
France.—The coal and iron mines can only be 
worked by virtue of an act of concession by the 
State, which vests the property in the concessionnatre 
for ever, but with power to dispose of it or transmit 
it like any other property, except that it cannot 
be sold in lots or divided without the consent 
of the Government given in the same form as the 
concession. Royalties are payable in part to the 
owners of the surface; they are sometimes proportional 
to the yield, sometimes. fixed, and sometimes partly 
proportional and partly fixed. This royalty in the case 
of iron mines varies from about 3d. to 10d. per ton, and 
in other cases from about 7d. to 11d. per cubic metre. 
Fixed royalties, which appear to be more usual, vary 
very greatly in amount, but it is stated that royalties of 
jd.-4d. per hectare are by far the most frequent rates. 
The partly fixed and partly proportional royalties vary 
from about 4d. per hectare and 2 per cent. on the 
produce to about 24d. per hectare and ld. per ton of 
the ore extracted. The principle on which the Govern- 
ment fixes the royalties payable to the owners of the 
soil in the different districts is not very clear, but it 
is understood that regard is paid to custom, local 
usage, prescriptive rights, and precedents of all kinds, 
the existence or the absence of previous mining opera- 
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tions, special circumstances as to the position of the 
mines, &c. The taxes payable to the Government are 
also partly fixed and partly proportional. The fixed 
tax is payable annually according to the extent of the. 
concession, and is at the rate of 10 francs for the 
square kilometre. The proportional tax is fixed each — 
year by the budget of the State, but is not to exceed 
5-5 per cent. on the net produce. 

Luxemburg.—The ownership of the mines is, as in 
France, vested in the concessionnaire, who can only 
obtain a concession by virtue of alaw. The concessions 
are usually granted to owners of blast-furnaces erected 
in the country and for works of public utility. They 
appear to be for an unlimited period, but the payment 
of the rent is only extended over a period of years, 
e. g. fifty years. Taxes and royalties are payable partly 
to the Government, who may charge a tonnage rent 
(on an average about 5d. per ton) or a fixed rent by 
way of composition of the tonnage rent, proportional 
to the rental value of the_mine; and partly to the 
owners of the surface, the amount being fixed at — 
5 per cent. of the sum paid to the Government, but not 
to exceed 10 centimes per ton of the mineral worked. 
The tonnage rent is 4 per cent. on the selling price of 
the ore; the fixed rent has in the past worked out at 
about 5d. per ton. It is understood that the taxes on 
concessions besides the royalties to the State amount 
to between fd. and 4d. per ton, besides communal 
and other duties, which vary with the circumstances 
of the case. 
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(E) METALLURGICAL EQUIPMENT 


Alsace-Lorraine.—The iron industry is of ancient 
establishment in the province. In the Middle Ages 
there were numerous forges in the valleys of the 
Fensch and Orne, and in the seventeenth century 
furnaces were established at Moyeuvre, Ottange, 
Hayange, and in other places. At the beginning of 
the war of 1870 there were 30 blast-furnaces in 
Alsace-Lorraine ; in 1914 there were 67. Of these some 
dozen have a capacity of 300 tons per 24 hours; the 
capacity’ of the others, with few exceptions, ranges 
from 180 to 200 tons. The production of cast iron 
in the province in 1913 was 3,869,866 tons, the pro- 
duction of steel in the same year being 2,300,464 tons. 

At the outbreak of war Alsace-Lorraine possessed 
26 Bessemer basic converters of 12-35 tons capacity 
and 12 Martin basic furnaces of 25-30 tons capacity, 
also two puddling works, machinery in 10 factories 
for rolling out iron, 2 wire mills, 1 tube and pipe 
factory, and 15 cast-iron and steel foundries. 

France.—In France in 1912 the number of blast- 
furnaces in the Est, which comprises the Depart- 
ments of Meurthe and Moselle and of Haute Marne, 
was 79 in use, with 9 under construction; in the 
Department of Meurthe and Moselle alone there appear 
to have been 74. In this Department there were 25 
iron and steel works containing 36 Thomas converters 
and 9 Martin furnaces, while the industry there em- 
ployed over 27,000 workmen. 

After the outbreak of war 90 per cent. of the French 
iron-ore production passed into the hands of Germany. 
By an order of November 2, 1915, a special Board of 
Administration was appointed to control the mines 
and foundries of Longwy and Briey. The Board 
undertook the protection of the mines and works 
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which had been either abandoned or left with in- 
sufficient staff. An industrial advisory committee was 
appointed, consisting of members of the German iron 
and steel industries, and on November 23 the occupied 
French mining districts were brought under the special 
tariffs existing in Germany for iron and manganese 
ore. There were established in the district 13 dispatch- 
ing stations, 2 transit stations, and more than 100 
German smelting furnaces. 

It has not been possible to ascertain what has been 
the output of the mines in the occupied territories of 
‘France during the war, but such information as is 
available goes to show that it has been considerably 
_ below the normal. 


(F) FUTURE CONDITIONS 


(a) Coal | 

If, as a result of conditions of peace, France should 
acquire all or part of the deposits of iron and coal 
previously owned by Germany, various important 
economic problems would arise. 

The French production of coal in 1913 was 41,000,000 
tons. The total German production in the same year 
was 278,000,000, of which the Saar field contributed 
nearly 18,000,000. There is little doubt that the 
output of the Saar field has, to some extent, been 
restricted in the interests of the Westphalian mines, 
and that the production could be considexably increased. 
The consumption of coal in France in 1913 was 
63,000,000 tons, that is to say, 22,000,000 more than 
the production of the country. Of the imported coal 
4,000,000 tons came from Belgium, 11,000,000 from 
England, and 7,000,000 from Germany. The imports 
of coal from Germany have greatly increased of late 
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years, having doubled between 1909 and the outbreak 
of war. . i 

The local consumption of the Saar coal has also to 
be considered. Before the war it was roughly as 
follows: 1,925,000 tons are used by: the mines, dis-. 
appear in waste, &c., 3,292,000 are used to produce 
coke consumed locally, 1,160,000 are consumed as coal 
by the local metallurgical industries, and 1,469,000. 
are forwarded to local customers other than the metal- 
lurgical industry. Thus about 9,000,000-10,000,000 
tons remain for dispatch elsewhere. 

The position of the coal supply to France after ‘nie! 
war, if the frontier is altered in her favour, will depend 
on where the boundary is fixed. If Alsace-Lorraine is 
recovered in accordance with the frontier of 1815, i. e. 
as existing before the war of 1870, then, in view of 
the fact that this territory produces about 3,800,000 
tons of coal and consumes about 9,000,000 tons, 
France’s excess of consumption over production, now 
22,000,000 tons, will be increased by 5,200,000 tons. If 
the French obtain the basin-of the Saar—the produc- 
tion. of coal in this district being about 14,216,000 
tons, and the consumption about 5,000,000—France 
would get an accession of coal amounting to roughly 
9,000,000 tons. But the extra amount of coal accruing 
to her, after reckoning the deficit due to the acquisi- 
tion of Alsace-Lorraine within the frontiers of 1815, 
would be no more than 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 tons. ~ 

The main difficulty has always been the supply of 
the Lorraine iron-fields with coke. France consumes 
almost double her production of coke (consumption of 
metallurgical coke in France, 7,097,000 tons, and 
production, 4,027,000). Further, the price of iron and 
steel depends largely on the price of fuel. Coal is 
expensive in France; and hitherto the Lorraine iron 
industry has been largely at the mercy of the West- 
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phalian coal-field, the price of coal in Germany being 
controlled by a syndicate. It will be remembered that: 
in March, 1913, the price of German coke was put up 
two marks a ton against France as a reply to the 
campaign which was then going’on in France against 
imported goods. It has been calculated that the cost 
price per ton of cast iron (fonte) in France is 7 francs 
higher than in Belgium, 14 francs higher than in 
Germany, 21 franes higher than in England, and 
25 francs higher than in the United States. The 
French Lorraine iron-masters have tried to meet the 
difficulty by themselves acquiring interests in the 
Belgian and German coal-fields. Coal properties owned 
in Belgium and Germany by the large French iron 
companies have been valued at 60,000,000-80,000,000 
marks, while to French initiative was largely due the 
exploitation of the new coal basin of La Campine in 
Belgium, in which the French interest is valued at over 
60,000,000 marks. In these circumstances it is un- 
fortunate that the Saar bed is not suitable for supply- 
ing coke for the Lorraine iron industry. Coke is, as 
has been seen, produced from Saar coal and consumed 
locally, but the coal is not suited to the production of 
coke, and gives a low percentage of coke for the amount 
of coal used. The Saar field provides chiefly gas coal 
and domestic coal. Two-thirds of the coke used by 
the Lorraine iron industry, i. e. about 2,000,000 tons, 
was imported from Westphalia; and it would appear 
_ that a considerable proportion of this may have to be 
obtained from the same source after the war. French 
- production cannot be greatly increased ; large imports 
from the United Kingdom are unlikely, inasmuch as 
tonnage will be short; and further the transport of 
coke by sea involves a great deal of waste. In any 
case, any considerable increase in the imports from 
England would seem to be dependent on the proposed 
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extension of the French waterways which has already 
‘been described. 


(b) [ron 


The total production of iron ore in 1913 in Germany 
and Luxemburg (which is part of the German Zoll- 
_verein) was about 28,700,000 tons and 7,300,000 tons 
respectively. Of this total only about 2,000,000 tons 
were exported. The quantity reserved for home con- 
sumption was therefore about 34,000,000 tons. The 
loss of German Lorraine would reduce the German 
home production by about 21,000,000 tons per annum ; 
and; as even in 1913 Germany imported 14,000,000 tons 
of foreign iron ores, the German iron and steel industry 
would be mainly dependent on imported raw materials. 

In 1913 France produced 21,700,000 tons of iron 
ore (excluding 1,926,000 from Algeria and Tunisia), of 
which 19,800,000 came from the Lorraine field. She 
imported, in the same year, 1,400,000 tons and ex- 
ported 9,700,000 tons. It is evident that the main 
problem which France will have to face, in connexion 
with her newly acquired iron-mines, will be that of 
securing for their ores admission on favourable terms 
into Germany. 
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GEOGRAPHY PHYSICAL AND 
POLITICAL 


(1) PosITIoN and FRONTIERS 


_ Tue districts of the Trentino and Alto Adige con- 
stitute together the mountainous region, known in 
Austria as Siid-Tirol, which extends north of Lake 
Garda from the Italian frontier up to the Alpine water- 
shed. It lies between 45° 40’ and 47° 10’ north latitude 
and 10° 20’ and 12° 20’ east longitude, and is bounded 
on the north by northern Tirol, on the east by the 
watershed between the basins of the Rienz and Drave 
(crossing the Pustertal in the neighbourhood of Tob- 
lach),1 on the south-east by Venetia, on the west by 
Lombardy and Switzerland. The distinction between 
the Trentino and Alto Adige corresponds to no official 
division, but the districts may conveniently be taken 
as separated by certain administrative boundaries, 
which correspond pretty closely with the linguistic 
division, and follow in general the watershed between 
the upper Adige and its tributary the Noce in the 
west, and that of the Dolomites in the east (see p. 6). 
If Italy is regarded as a geographical unit and the 
frontier carried along the main divide of the Alps, 
both the Trentino and Alto Adige fall naturally within 
its limits. Such a frontier, however, does not corre- 
spond to the ethnographical boundary. 


1 This excludes the Bezirk of Lienz, consisting of the eastern 
Pustertal or upper Drave valley, which, though part of Tirol and 
south of the Alpine divide, clearly falls outside the Italian system. 

B 
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(2) SURFACE AND RIvER SYSTEM 


Surface 


The area of the Trentino is 2,454 sq. miles (6,356 sq. 
km.), that of the Alto Adige (including Ampezzo), 
2,953 sq. miles (7,548 sq. km.). Geographically these 
regions cannot be separated, since they virtually form 
the basin of the Adige (Etsch) from its sources under the 
Reschen (Raseno) Pass in the north-west to Borghetto 
in the south, where the river enters Italian territory. 

The Alto Adige consists of a rugged mass of moun- 
tains draining to the Adige, which affords practically 
the only outlet to the south. The Trentino is hardly less 
mountainous; less than a third (700 square miles) is 
under 3,280 ft., while 1,754 square miles are above that 
height. Only three passes give access to the north and 
east: the narrow valley of the Brenner Pass (4,490 ft.) 
in the centre, and the open doors of the Reschen Pass 
(4,955 ft.) in the west and of the Toblach Pass (3,975 ft.) 
in the east. 

The foot-hills of the Alps begin south of the Sarca 
gorge, and comprise the following groups: the Ledro 
Alps between the Sarca (flowing into Garda) and the 
Chiese (flowing into the Lago d’Idro), with their 
wooded valleys; the Bondone Alps, between the 
Sarca and the Adige, with their upland pastures and 
numerous lakes ; and Monte Baldo towering above the 
eastern shore of Garda. A considerable portion of 
these groups of foot-hills lies across the Italian border. | 
As a whole they afford good pasture for numerous 
cattle. 

North of Trent begins the Dolomite region. The 
Brenta group on the right bank of the Adige, facing 
the Adamello Alps, is already of dolomite formation. 
Its high, terraced walls are broken by several valleys, 
and among them lie the broad upland pastures of the 
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Campo di Carlomagno. But the real Dolomites lie to 
the east of the Adige, between the Val Sugana and the 
Pustertal. | : 

The country consists almost entirely of limestone 
formations; and the soil affords good pasture, but poor 
arable land. The most fertile ground is the alluvial 
soil in the river valleys and round the lakes, more 
especially round Garda. Being of limestone, the sur- 
face and subsoil are so pervious that moisture does 
not collect, and streams often vanish into the ground, 
to reappear at a lower level. 


River System 


The rivers are all mountain torrents with numerous 
falls, generally bringing down large quantities of gravel 
in their courses. The regulation of these streams for 
the production of electric power would be an economical 
and effective way of checking the floods, which at 
present are a source of considerable danger. 

The region belongs mainly to the basin of the Adige ; 
the only exceptions of importance being the following. 
In the north-east the Boite, from the Val d’Ampezzo, 
flows into the Piave just below Pieve, and the Cordevole, 
which joins the same river at Mel, also has its source 
in the Alto Adige. The Piave reaches the Adriatic 
some way north of the Venetian lagoon. Farther 
south the Brenta, in the Val Sugana, and its northern 
tributary the Cismon, both have considerable Triden- 
tine basins on the south-western slopes of the Dolo- 
mites. The Brenta flows into the Venetian lagoon. 
Much less important is the Astico, whose head-waters 
lie just within the boundary of the Trentino, east of 
Rovereto, and find their way through the Bacchiglione 
to the sea. The most important river of the Trentino, 
after the Adige, is the Sarca, which rises in the Pre- 
sanella group on the western frontier, and, after 

Be 
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draining a considerable area, flows into Lake Garda, 
whose waters escape through the Mincio into the Po. 
Lastly, in the south-west the Chiese, from Monte 
Adamello, flows through the Lago d’Idro and likewise 
reaches the Po. 

The Adige (Etsch) itself, which, with its tributaries, 
has for its upper basin the whole remaining area of the 
Trentino and Alto Adige, rises in the Reschen district 
in the north-west, and runs first south and then east 
through the Vintschgau (Val Venosta) toMeran. Thence 
it flows in a generally southern direction, receiving 
near Bozen the Eisak or Eisack (Isargo or Isarco), 
which brings down the waters of the Talferbach from 
the Sarntal (Val Sarentina), and those of the Rienz 
from the Pustertal. The bed of the Adige is rarely 
over 100 yds. wide in the Trentino, where it is crossed 
by fourteen bridges. It does not freeze. Four impor- 
tant towns mark the junctions of lateral valleys : 

(1) Meran lies at the confluence of the Adige and 
the Passeier (Passer, Passiero). Meran was formerly 
the key to the south, the great highway from the 
north over the Brenner Pass running through Sterzing 
(Sterven) and then crossing the Jaufren Pass to the 
Passeiertal. 

(2) Bozen (Bolzano), at the point where the Talferbach 
joins the Eisak, three miles above the confluence of 
the latter with the Adige, has superseded Meran now 
that the railway from the Brenner has diverted the 
main route to the Kisak valley. Bozen is also the 
starting-point of the great eastern line of communica- 
tion through Franzensfeste and the Pustertal. , 

(3) Trent (Trento, Trient), at the mouth of the 
Fersina, owed its early importance to its position on 
the main road from Venice to the Brenner. The 
Avisio from the east and the Noce from the west flow 
into the Adige a little higher up. 


— 
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(4) Rovereto stands where the Adige is joined by the 
Leno from the Val Arsa and the Val Terragnolo, and 
where the Brenner route is crossed by the road from 
Vicenza to Riva at the head of Garda. 


(3) CLIMATE 


The great variety of climate, in a region which 
includes the semi-tropical shores of Lake Garda in the 
south and the glacier-covered Alps in the north, makes 
it very difficult to generalize about the weather 
conditions of Siid-Tirol. 

Round Riva and Arco and in adjacent parts of the 
Sarca and Adige valleys the temperature rarely falls 
below 41° F. (5° C.), with an average of 53:5° F, (12° C.). 
The mountains above Bozen effectually shelter the 
lower Adige valley. The average temperature is very 
little lower than on Lake Garda, but the cold is more 
intense in winter, and there is usually frost throughout 
January. In the other river valleys also there is 
generally frost all through January. On the uplands 
over 2,000 ft. the frost lasts for two or three months, 
but the summer temperature is as a rule over 50° F. 
(10°C.). The Pustertal is characterized by intense cold 
in winter, the frost lasting from three to five months. 
' The weather, however, is generally fine. The central 
Alpine valleys are often warmer than the Dolomite 
region. 

Precipitation is usually sudden and violent. The 
autumn is the wettest season, then the spring. February 
is the driest month. 


(4) SANITARY CONDITIONS 


- The excellence of the climate of Siid-Tirol is well 
known. Pellagra, however, is aserious endemic scourge, 
and is not disappearing as rapidly as in the Veneto. As 
there are no marshes, malaria is very rare. The 
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statistics for scrofula, rickets, and other congenital 
diseases are much the same as in Italy. In some 
regions, e.g. Rovereto, Borgo, and Cles, there are 
annual outbreaks of enteric; but they are diminishing 
as the water-supply improves, and better hygienic con- 
ditions are favourably affecting the statistics for croup 
_ and diphtheria. Tuberculosis is the most fatal disease. 
Between 1901 and 1910 the average number of deaths 
from tuberculosis in the Trentino was 2°44 per 1,000, 
as compared with 2-57 for the whole Tirol. The annual 
death-rate from all causes is estimated at 26 per 1,000. 


(5) Rack anp LANGUAGE 


The racial question is comparatively simple in — 
regions, Italians and Ladins on the one hand and 
Germans on the other being, as a rule, separated from 
one another by definite geographical boundaries. With 
minor variations and occasional disputed claims the 
linguistic line is that taken as dividing the Trentino 
from the Alto Adige, which coincides with the boun- 
daries of certain administrative districts (politische 
Bezirke, cayitanate). This line follows the watershed 
between the upper Adige on the north and east and the 
Noce on the south and west, from Monte Cevedale 
(Zufall-Spitze) in the Ortler group to the Corno di Tres 
crosses the Adige above Mezzocorona (Deutsch-Metz), 
circles round Salorno (Salurn), and follows the water- 
shed of the Dolomite range to Monte Corno, turns north 
round Truden (Trédena), regains the watershed and 
follows it to Cima Boé, whence it strikes south-east to 
the Italian frontier. To the north of this line the 
population is for the most part solidly German. To 
the south, however, the purely Italian district only 
touches the line in the extreme west, between Monte 
Cevedale and Cima Rossa, and again in the Adige 
valley. Elsewhere a Ladin-speaking zone intervenes. 
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This, in the extreme north-east, is pure Ladin, but 
south of Predazzo and the Val Travignolo (east of 
Cavalese) contains everywhere an Italian admixture. 
Thus the Trentino may be regarded as wholly Italian, 
or at least Romance. The Austrian census, which does 
not distinguish between Italians and Ladins, gave in — 
1910 a total of 360,847 Italians, 13,450 Germans, and 
2,620 persons of other nationality. Many of the 
Germans are soldiers and officials, but there are a 
number of German-speaking ‘islands’ or ‘ promon- 
tories’ of various sizes. Thus the German element 
has overflowed two gaps in the mountains west of 
Bozen into the head of'the Val di Non, and lies there 
solid at Provés (Proveis), Lauregno (Laurein), San 
Felice (St. Felix), and Senale (Unser Frau im Walde), 
and the same thing has happened on the Avisio at 
Anterivo (Altrei), west of Cavalese. There is a German 
island round Lucerna close to the Italian frontier 
immediately west of the Sette Communi, and another 
to the north, including Frassilongo (Gereut), Fierozzo 
(Floruz), and Palt (Palai), the villages of the primitive, 
semi-nomad Mocheni of the Val Fersina. These 
Mocheni are descendants of German miners who were 
settled in the Trentino long ago by the Prince-Bishops. _ 
The census gives their numbers as 5,000, but the great 
increase over earlier computations suggests that the, 
figures may have been exaggerated for political reasons. 
_ The Alto Adige, on the other hand, is with certain 
exceptions almost solidly German. The Austrian census 
of 1910 shows the population of this region as consist- 
ing of 215,796 Germans, 22,500 Italians and Ladins, 
and 1,643 persons of other nationality. This gives 
a proportion of Italians of under 8 per cent., or, if we 
except the Enneberg district, where Ladins are in an 
overwhelming majority, only 5 per cent. This is 
certainly an under-estimate, though the Italian 
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estimate of 25 per cent. is also an exaggeration. Thus, 
according to the census, there were 1,316 Italians in 
the town of Bozen; but an inquiry based on the 
directory proved that it contained over 1,400 pro- 
fessional men and tradesmen alone who were known to 
be Italian in origin, language, and sympathy. Again, 
the Italians claim to have overrun the Adige valley 
almost as far as Bozen, that the town itself is virtually 
bilingual, and that there are many Italians between 
Bozen and Meran, as well as in Meran itself and in 
Brixen. This claim is certainly at variance with the 
census, the figures of which are given in the table 
printed helow. German sources show a large island of 
Italians in the Adige valley stretching from just north 
of Neumarkt (Egna) to just south of Bozen, and sur- 
rounding Branzoll (Bronzollo), though that town itself 
is claimed as German. It also shows small islands in the 
same valley surrounding Salurn (Salorno) and Pochi ; 
lying north, south, and east of Kurtinig (Cortina) ; 
in the Brantental north-east of Branzoll; just south 
of St. Jacob, half-way between Branzoll and Bozen ; 
and near Terlan and Burgstall, between Bozen and 
Meran. Last, and most important of all, is the area 
_ of solid Ladin population stretching in the north-east 
from the Italian frontier up to within 5 km. of Bruneck 
in the Pustertal, as far as Sant’ Olderico (St. Ulrich) in 
the Val di Gardena (Grédnertal). on the west and Monte 
Cristallo on the east, and centring round Enneberg. 
This Ladin district is claimed as virtually Italian, 
though the sympathies of the important hotel-proprietor 
element are said to be Austrian. __ 

It should be added that beyond the Italian frontiers 
are the Sette Communi of the Asiago (Schlege) plateau 
and the Tredici Communi in the extreme south, which 
are German villages, while in north Tirol, of the 50,000 
inhabitants of Innsbruck, about 1,000 are Italians. 
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The following table is based on the Austrian census 


of 1910: 
TRENTINO 
Italians 
District. and Germans. Others. Total. 
Ladins, 
Borgo 42,989 1,617 189 44,795 
Cavalese 22,517 1,782 261 24,560 | 
Cles 45,798 1,887 38 47,723 
Mezzolombardo 20,849 301 21 21,171 
Primiero 10,663 245 18 10,926 
_ Riva ‘ 26,296 1,643 217 28, 156 
Rovereto, urban 9,509 811 B5 10,405 
Rovereto, rural 55,357 294 51 55,702 
Tione 35,955 264 216 36,435 
Trent, urban 24,169 2,819 1,381! 28,369 
Trent, rural 66,745 1,787 143 68,675 
360,847 13,450 2,620 376,917 


Totals for Trentino 


ALTO ADIGE 


Italians 

District.” and Germans. Others. Total. 

Ladins : 
Am pezzo ‘ 5,990 443 46 6,479 
Bozen, urban . ‘ 1,316 21,129 88 22,533 
Bozen, rural 7,474 64,924 77 72,4765 
Brixen 413 28,751 390 29,554 
Bruneck . 5,594 29,481 873 35,948 
Meran 1,669 4¢,168 162 50,999 
Schlanders 44 21,900 7 21,951 
Totals for Alto Adige 22,500 215,796 1,643 239,939 


Totals for Trentino and Alto Adige. 383,347 

1 Including 1,233 Czecho-Slovaks. 

2 Brixen includes a small portion of the head of the Zillertal north of the 
Alpine watershed. Schlanders does not extend quite up to the watershed 
on the Reschen Scheideck, but on the other hand includes a small district at 
the head of the Venter Tal, north of the watershed. None of these areas 
have any appreciable population. 

Of the Italians of the Trentino those to the east of the 
lower Adige speak a dialect predominantly Venetian, 
while the western dialect is essentially Lombardic. 
In the neighbourhood of Trent the dialects combine 
into something which may be called a Trentino dialect. 

The centre of the Ladin- element is the Sella group, 
from which descend the Val Fassa, the Val di Gardena, 
Val Gadera (including Val Corvara and Val Badia or 


Abteital with Enneberg), and Val Cordetole (or upper 


229,246 4,263 616,856 
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Agordo valley). The purest Ladin is spoken in the 
remote Gadera and Gardena regions. It is akin to — 
the Romansh of Switzerland and the Friulian of 
northern Venetia, being a primitive Latin dialect which 
did not develop like French or Italian. It is hardly a 
literary language, though a few popular productions are 
‘printed in it; and it loses its purity beyond the remote 
mountain valleys. Thus, south of Predazzo it is rapidly 
disappearing, as it is even in the lower Gardena valley. 
The Ladin elements predominate in the dialect of the 
Cordevole valley, but that of the Val d’Ampezzo is now 
becoming merged in Venetian. In the Trentino, except 
in the Val Fassa, the Ladins will soon be indistinguish- 
able from the rest of the population; in the Noce basin 
they have already almost lost their individuality. But 
in the Alto Adige they are still an important element. 
Though their sympathies are said to be overwhelmingly 
Italian, in some. respects they rather resemble the 
Germans. Their houses, for instance, stand in their 
own gardens and paddocks, like those of the German 
Tirolese. No figures are available for the number of 
Ladins as distinct from Italians. 


(6) PorpULATION 
Distribution 

In 1910 the population of the Alto Adige was 
239,939, or 81 to the sq. mile; that of the Trentino, 
376,917, or 154 to the sq. mile. The population 
is most dense in the fertile river valleys, especially 
along the Adige; it decreases in the remoter valleys. 
Above 4,300 ft. the country is virtually uninhabited. 
The South Tirolese are almost entirely agricultural; 
barely 13 per cent. of the people of the Trentino live in 
towns, and the proportion is nearly the same in the 
Alto Adige. The towns have increased in size, but not 
to the same extent as elsewhere. 
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Towns 


The towns are all situated at important points along 
the river courses. The capital of the Trentino is Trent 
(population 33,000) on the Adige. Other important 
towns are Rovereto (12,000), a prosperous commercial 
town on the Adige; Riva (9,224) at. the head of Lake 
Garda; Levico (6,882) on the Brenta, with valuable 
mineral springs; and Cavalese (3,025), a rising trading 
centre on the Avisio in the Val di Fiemme. Bozen | 
(population, inclusive of that of the suburbs, 25,000) 
is the capital of the Alto Adige. Meran (20,000) also 
on the Adige, and Brixen (Bressanone, 6,150) at the 
confluence of the Rienz, the river of the Pustertal, with 
the Eisak, are important. | 


Movement 


In the Trentino the births are 28 per 1,000, the deaths 
26; the average life is 36-7 years. Infant mortality is 
high ; a quarter of the children die before they are 
_ a year old, half before they are 20. The marriage rate 
is 5-6 per 1,000, much higher than in the Alto Adige. 
Between 1900 and 1910 the natural increase in the 
population was over 9 per cent., but the actual increase 
under 74 per cent., owing to a considerable emigration. 
In the Alto Adige, on the other hand, where the natural 
increase during the same period was under 8 per cent., 
the actual increase was almost 134 per cent., owing to 
immigration. The census figures for the decennium 
1900-10 are as follows : 


Natural Actual 
: Increase. Migration. Increase. 
Trentino. . ; ; . 32,691 — 6,333 26,258 


Alto Adige. . . .  . 16,604 +11,869 28,473 
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II. POLITICAL HISTORY 


CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 


1027. Temporal rights over the County of Trent conferred on 
the Bishop of Trent by Conrad IT. 

_ 1130-1363. Counties of Vintschgau (Upper Adige) and of 
Brixen held by Counts of Tirol. 

1363-1796. These Counties held by Austria as part of Habsburg 
inheritance. 

1517. Venice loses Riva and Rovereto to the Bishop of Trent. 

1796. Napoleon brings the rule of the Prince- Bishops to an end. 

1803. Bishopric secularized and territory assigned to Austria. 

1805. Treaty of Pressburg: Trentino passes with Tirol to 
Bavaria. 

1809. At Peace of Schénbrunn the County of Trent included in 
Napoleonic Kingdom of Northern Italy under the 
name of Alto Adige. 

1814. Austria regains the Trentino, which is formally annexed 
to Tirol. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH 


Historically included in the Augustan Regio Italica, 
the county of Trent in 774 formed part of the Frankish 
kingdom of Italy and, subsequently incorporated in 
the German Empire by Conrad [], was in 1027 con- 
ferred, with temporal rights, on the Bishop of Trent 
together with the counties of Bozen and Vintschgau. 
From 1130 to 1363 the counties of Vintschgau and of 
Brixen, ceded by their respective bishops, were held by 
the Counts of Tirol. In 1363 these two counties passed 
to the Dukes of Austria, and from that date to 1796 
they formed part of the Habsburg inheritance. Over 
the counties of Bozen and Trent the bishops continued 
to exercise temporal rights; their territories were 
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States of the Empire, but were also, as part of Tirol, 
under the suzerainty of Austria. 

In the course of the mainland conquests made by 
the Venetians during the fourteenth and the early 
fifteenth centuries, their armies, having occupied the 
Sette Communi (1404), advanced to the acquisition, of 
Rovereto and its dependencies (1416). In 1442 the 
Republic had pushed its territories as far west as Riva. 
Hard pressed by the Imperialists during the wars of 
the League of Cambrai, it was forced in 1509 to cede 
Riva to the Bishop of Trent for surrender to the 
Emperor. Later in the same year Rovereto was lost. 

At the descent of Napoleon Bonaparte into Italy, 
in 1796, the last of the long line of Prince-Bishops was 
dispossessed ; in 1803 the bishopric was secularized 
and given to Austria ; the Treaty of Pressburg brought 
it under the dominion of Bavaria until the Peace 
of Schénbrunn in 1809 included the territory in the 
Napoleonic kingdom of northern Italy under the title 
of the Alto Adige. At the fall of Napoleon it was 
occupied by Austria and formally annexed to Tirol in 
1814; it was included in the German Confederation 
until after Sadowa (1866). 


1 Article 3 of the ‘ Traité de Confédération ’, February 28, 1810, 
ceded to Napoleon as King of Italy ‘ des parties du Tyrol Italien 
au choix de 8.M.I., lesquelles cependant devront étre contigués, 
situées 4 la proximité et d’aprés la convenance du royaume d@’Italie ’. 
The exact boundaries were fixed by a French and Bavarian Com- 

‘mission at Bozen (Histoire abrégée des Traités de Paix, 1838, ii, 
p. 508). 
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III. SOCIAL AND POLITICAL CONDITIONS 


(1) RELIGIOUS 


The ecclesiastical diocese of Trentino embraces a con- 
siderable area’ of the Alto Adige, and includes the 
deaneries of Bozen, Egna, Lana, Meran, Schlanders, 
Chiusa, and Kastelruth. Trent, which has been the 
seat of a bishop since the fourth century, is now a 
suffragan see of the Archbishop of Salzburg. Roman 
Catholicism is the religion of both German and Italian 
inhabitants of the district. 


(2) POLITICAL 


The present constitution of the Trentino, which 
with the Alto Adige forms the Austrian Contea Prin- 
cipesca del Tirolo e Vorarlberg, dates from 1861. 
Administered by the Imperial Lieutenancy of Tirol, 
the Trentino. sends about one-third of the elected 
members to the Diet of Tirol held at Innsbruck, a com- 
posite body on which sit by right of their office the 
Rector of the University of Innsbruck, the Archbishop 
of Salzburg, and the Bishops of Trent and Brixen. 

During the vicissitudes of its ‘history the Trentino 
has steadfastly maintained its Italian speech and 
character against invading Germanism. Always the 
outpost of Italian culture and all that Italianism 
implies, the Trentino has been an impenetrable barrier 
in the north against Teutonic aggression—military, 
' economic, and literary. Politically, however, owing to 
the aggregation of the Trentino and the Alto Adige, 
the Italian element is subjected to the German. To 
the Parliament at Vienna it sends nine members. 
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(3) EDUCATIONAL 


The educational system of the Trentino is that 
prevailing in other parts of the Austrian State, every 
local community being bound to erect and maintain 
public elementary schools—i.e. Volkschulen for primary 
and Biirgerschulen for higher elementary instruction. 
54,706 Italian-speaking pupils attended these schools 
in the Tirol (according to the Austrian census, 1911), 
and in 482 of them the language of instruction was 
Italian, alternatively with Ladin and German. There 
are also 1,108 Italian pupils in Mittelschulen (Gymnasia 
and Realgymnasia) and 161 in Realschulen. Provision 
is made for teachers in three training colleges, in which 
Italian is the language of instruction. In regard to the 
schools, therefore, the common source of trouble in 
districts of mixed population, the language question, 
has not arisen. Much discontent, however, has been 
felt by the Italians at the refusal of the Government 
to allow the establishment of an Italian University. 
The reason for this refusal appears to be the fear that 
it would form a centre for ° irredentist’ agitation. As 
a compromise, an Italian Law Faculty was provided at 
Innsbruck after 1905, but this did not allay discontent ; 
and before the war there were hostile demonstrations - 
by both Italian and German students. 

The Italians of the Trentino district have profited 
by their educational facilities. They can point to 
a satisfactorily low percentage of illiterates, less than 
10 per cent. for men and about 15 per cent. for women, 
while in certain districts, as for example round Cles and 
Cavalese, the illiterates form only 3 per cent. of the 
population. There has been also a corresponding 
decrease shown in the criminal statistics, especially 
as regards crimes of violence. . 

The Trentino can claim a high rank intellectually and 
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morally, and it has contributed many names illustrious 
-in literature, science, and art to the Italian nation. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 
(a) Popular Opinion and National Sentiment 


Of the desire of the Trentini to be included in the 
kingdom of United Italy there can be no doubt. From 
the days of March 1848, when the citizens of Trent 
raised the tricolor and demanded union with Lombardy | 
and Venetia, to the public rejoicing in the occupation 
of Rome they never faltered in their purpose. In 
1856 their leaders petitioned Cavour in this sense ; 
they purchased and sent a cannon inscribed ‘ Trento’ 
to the Crimea; in 1859 they sent a deputation to 
Victor Emanuel at head-quarters, asking for a liberator 
and a king ; in July of the same year the Town Councils 
of Trent, Rovereto, and other cities of the province, 
bearing the signatures of 749 business houses, prayed 
to be incorporated in Venetia ; in 1860 a secret plebis- 
cite declared the general desire to be annexed to the 
constitutional kingdom of Italy; they sent eighteen 
members to the Thousand, and 500 volunteers from 
the Trentino took part in the subsequent campaign. 
In 1860, at Cavour’s request, General Govone drew up 
a memorandum for the use of the British Government 
on the strategical aspect of the Venetian question, 
wherein he laid especial stress on the importance of 
the Trentino and the Alto Adige territories, which in 
Austrian hands (he urged) would be a great and ever- 
present danger to the young kingdom of Italy and 
destroy any equilibrium of power between Austria and 
Italy in the event of war, even if Venetia should be 
included in Italy.1_ In the battles of 1866 the Trentini 
numbered 500 men, some families having given as many 


1 C. Battisti, Zl Trentino, Turin, 1915, p. 17. 
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as four sons to the Italian army. Politically the 
Trentini have asserted their separatist aims either 
by abstentions en masse from the elections to the 
. Diet at Innsbruck, or by returning representatives who 
then resigned in a body to emphasize their intran- 
sigency. 


(6) Strategical Aspect of the Trentino Question 


The only countries directly involved in.a Trentino 
settlement are Italy and Austria, and it is obvious 
that the military and strategic importance of this 
district far outweighs any other considerations. 

‘The strategical aspect of the Trentino is that of 
a great wedge thrust down into the north of Italy, 
a perpetual menace impending over the rich plains 
of Lombardy and Venetia. By its possession Austria 
can strike at the most wealthy, the most vital, parts 
of Italy ; she has them at her mercy. The Trentino 
is not so much a territory as a vast impregnable 
fortress, a formidable strategic position supplemented 
by all the resources of military science, and furnished 
with railways, roads, arsenals, and forts of prodigious 
strength. On the north, therefore, it may be said the 
Italian kingdom has no strategic frontier; and the 
door of her house cannot be closed against a northern 
invader. It is estimated by the Italian staff that a 
rectified frontier drawn north of Trent would reduce 
the present line by about two-thirds, but that the 
danger would be wholly eliminated only if Italy’s 
political boundaries included the Alto Adige and if the 
so-called geographical became the political frontier. 
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IV. ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


(A) MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 


(a) Roads, é&c. 

THE main highway of the district is the road from 
north to south, following, probably, the route of the 
Roman Via Claudia. It runs from Innsbruck over the 
Brenner, and down the Passeier and Adige valleys to 
Verona. 

The principal Alpine roads in the Trentino are as 
follows : | 

West of the Adige valley.—(i) The Chiese road, which 
runs from Trent through Tione to the lake of Idro 
after joining, near Storo, the highway which goes from > 
Rovereto through Riva. (ii) The Tonale road, which 
runs west from Bozen through Male and across the 
western frontier at the Tonale Pass. This road is also 
connected with the Adige valley by a highway from 
Cles to Mezzolombardo, and with the Chiese road by 
a road from a point near Male to Tione. 

East of the Adige valley.—In the eastern part of the 
Trentino there are three great. roads leading to the 
Venetian and Lombard plains.’ (i) The Val Sugana 
road, a magnificent highway, with few gradients, 
from Trent eastward down the Brenta valley, crossing 
the frontier just beyond Tezze. (11) The Cimon road, 
leading from the Adige valley at Egna (Neumarkt) 
along the Avisio valley through Cavalese, turning 
southwards at Mt. Cimon near the eastern frontier, and 
continuing through Primiero to Fonzaso in Italy. 
(iii) The road diverging north-east from the Cimon road 
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at Predazzo and crossing the frontier at Pordoi in the 
north-east corner of the Trentino. | 

The main Alpine roads in the Alto Adige are: (i) 
The road leading west from Bozen through Meran up 
the Vintschgau (Val Venosta) over the Reschen Pass to 
Nauders in North Tirol. (ii) The road leading east 
from Franzensfeste to Toblach in the Pustertal. 

All these are excellently built roads and normally in 
good condition, except when the snow is melting. 

The secondary roads, paths, and tracks are reported 
to be as a rule well kept; but it is alleged by Italian 
authorities that the region is insufficiently provided 
with the minor means of communication, and that the 
development of industries is thereby impeded. On the 
whole, this charge appears to be justified, and it may 
be surmised that, in their attention to means of 
communication in Siid-Tirol, the Austrians have con- 
sidered possible military necessities rather than the 
economic needs of the country. 

Before the war a certain number of automobile 
services were already established. Some are continued 
through the winter, but for the greater part they run 
in summer only. Some are maintained, others largely 
_assisted, by the State. 


(b) Rivers 


The main river is ‘the Adige, running from north to 
south into the Italian plains. It cannot be regarded 
as navigable, though it has been used for floating 
timber. The only other river of any size is the Brenta, 
rising near Trent and flowing into the Venetian 
lagoon near Chioggia; this again is not navigable. 
There are many minor streams of varying size, which 
have great industrial importance as potential sources 


of water-power. 
C2 
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(c) Railways 

The main railway of the district is the Brenner line, 
which goes from Innsbruck over the Brenner, through 
the Eisak (Isargo) valley to Brixen and Bozen, and 
down the Adige valley to Verona. There is a double 
track as far south as Trent.1. From the Brenner to 
Ala, just north of the Italian frontier, the distance 
is about 117 miles, and the time taken by the quick 
trains is rather less than four hours. Two express 
trains were run daily over this line during the winter 
months, the Berlin—Naples express and the Nord-Siid 
express. The line is the property of the Osterreichische 
Siidbahn-Gesellschaft. 

Secondary lines are as follows : 

1. From Trent a single line runs east to the southern 
frontier just beyond Tezze, connecting through Bassano 
and Castelfranco with the north Italian line from 
Milan to Venice. The distance from Trent to Tezze is 
about 48 miles, and the time taken is about 23 hours. 
This line, which should deal with the traffic to Venice, 
must be regarded as inadequate for the purpose ; it is, 
in fact, little more than a small mountain line with 
constant curves and gradients. It is the property of 
the Austrian State railways. | 

2. From Bozen a single line goes through Meran and 
up the Vintschgau, and thence north to Landeck, where 
it connects with the Innsbruck-Vorarlberg line. This 
line also belongs to the Austrian State railways. 

3. From Franzensfeste there is a single line running 
east through Toblach, Lienz, and Villach, and con- 


1 The connexions of this line north of the Alto Adige are as 
follows. From Innsbruck the line goes on to Munich, connecting at 
Worgl and Rosenheim with the main Austrian system leading to 
Salzburg and Vienna. From Innsbruck there is a single line going | 
west to the Vorarlberg for Switzerland and Germany, and another 
single line runs north through Partenkirchen to Augsburg. 
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. necting with the Carinthian railway system. This line 
belongs to the Osterreichische Siidbahn-Gesellschaft. 

Less important lines are the following : 

1. From Mori on the main Brenner line, a vllieies 
runs westward to Riva at the head of the lake of 
Garda, a distance of 154 miles; time taken, 1} hours. 

2. From Trent, a mountain line goes over difficult 
country north-west to Male, a distance of 44 miles; 
time taken, 4 hours. 

3. From Dermullo on the Male railway, a line goes 
north-east to Mendelo ; time taken, 14 hours. 

4, From Mendelo there is an extension to Bozen ; 
time taken, 14 hours. 

Lines 2 and 3 are the property of private companies ; 
1 and 4 belong to the Osterreichische Siidbahn-Gesell- 
schaft. With the exception of 1, they are all narrow- 
gauge electric railways. It should be mentioned that 
the private lines appear to. be controlled and worked 
by the State, which guarantees the payment of interest 
on the shares. The system of electric railways along 
the larger valleys could, of course, be considerably 
extended ; but it must be borne in mind that the con- 
struction of these mountain railways is difficult and 
very costly, and there must be sound commercial 
' inducements for building them. 

The main line connecting the Trentino with the 
north is really a part of the economic life of Italy, 
Austria, and Germany, rather than of the Trentino: 
province. This line may be regarded as adequate to 
present requirements. It carries about one-fifth to one- 
seventh of the overland exports of Italy. The connexions 
of the Trentino with the north and Italy are not really 
good, owing to the frequency of single lines; but this is 
so common a phenomenon in Central Europe that the 
Trentino cannot be regarded as especially handicapped 
by this disability. 
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(B) INDUSTRY 


The statistics in the following sections are given 
separately for the Trentino and for the Alto Adige. 
They are approximate estimates only, made by Italian 
authorities. No official Austrian figures for the Trentino 
and the Alto Adige are available. 


(1) Trentino | 
(a) Labour 


The population of the Trentino is slightly under 
377,000, and is gradually, though very slowly, increas- 
ing. The available supply of labour may be regarded as 
adequate to present needs, notwithstanding the heavy 
annual emigration which still takes place. This is no 
new phenomenon; for many years, even centuries, 
workmen from various parts of the Trentino, e.g. 
sawyers and brickmakers, have been accustomed 
to seek work in neighbouring countries. In 1870, 
after the cession of Lombardy and Venetia to Italy, 
the disease of the vines and mulberries and the general 
decay of the local industries caused a considerable 
increase of emigration, especially to Switzerland and 
subsequently to the Argentine and Brazil, where 
railways were then being widely constructed. For 
some years the permanent drain upon the population 
was considerable, and it has been estimated that from 
1870 to 1877 about 7 per cent. of the population 
emigrated and did not return. At the present time 
the emigration from this region is a less serious 
problem. Only a small proportion go far afield, and 
in any case they mostly return after a period of years. 
Moreover, they bring money into the country, as they 
are accustomed to send remittances home. Of late 
years the annual emigration figures have amounted 
to about 20,000. 
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(b) Agriculture 


Products of Commercial Valwe.—Since the decay of 
local industries the main occupation of the population 
has been agriculture. For a mountainous region the 
Trentino is, on the whole, fertile and well-developed, 
87 per cent. of the area being in some degree productive. 
The following figures give roughly the proportion of 
the various forms of cultivation : ! 


| Acres. 
Arable land . : . 108,433 
Meadows : , . 109,421 
Fruit and orchards . . 93,211 
Vines. ; , . 17,290 
Pastures ; : . 89,167 
Mountain pastures . . 289,237 
Forests . ; . . 742,235 


Probably the most important product from a com- 
mercial point of view has been wine. The vineyards 
are chiefly found in the Adige valley, the Val di Non, 
and the Val Sugana. The vine grows well, and, in the 
centre of the Trentino, up to an altitude of above 
2,000 ft. The annual production of wine amounted 
of late years to from 13,200,000 to 15,400,000 gallons, a 
considerable proportion of which was exported. 

The industry, however, must at present be regarded 
as in a state of decadence owing to a variety of circum- 
stances, the chief of, which are the great extension of 
vine-growing in the Austrian Empire and the recovery 
of ‘the Hungarian vines from the phylloxera, the 
cultivation of the vine in the Trentino having been 
unduly extended owing to the temporary failure of 
the Hungarian vintage. The finer types of wine still 
find a market, but it is proving difficult to find a sale 
for the ordinary varieties, and the industry is ceasing 
to be remunerative, at any rate for exporters. 


1 C, Battisti, Jl Trentino, Novara, 1917, p. 25. 
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Cereals are cultivated to some extent, especially 
maize and rye, but in general they have received 
scanty attention, and the harvest could be greatly 
Increased. 

Potatoes of excellent quality are produced, the area 
planted being about 15,000 acres. 

It is not improbable that, in the future, the most — 
valuable agricultural product may be fruit, for which 
many parts of the country are famed; apples, pears, 
peaches, apricots, figs, cherries, plums, and quinces 
are grown wherever possible, and the fruit plantations 
in the Val di Non, Val Sugana, Giudicaria, and round 
Trent are especially noteworthy. On the sheltered 
shores of Lake Garda, oranges, lemons, and olives do 
extremely well. 

The mulberry-tree is now: extensively cultivated. 
It is grown for 300 ft. above the vines throughout the 
Trentino, except in the Cavalese and Primiero dis- 
tricts. The amount of leaf produced in 1913 was 
66,300,000 lb. Dependent on the cultivation of the 
mulberry is the breeding of silk-worms, now the most 
profitable industry of the Trentino. Over 6,000,000 lb. 
of cocoons (about £400,000 in value) are annually pro- 
duced—that is, over 90 per cent. of the total production 
of the Austrian Empire, and the equivalent of one- 
tenth of the total Italian production. The industry 
has greatly increased of late years owing to the eradica- 
tion of the disease which was destroying the worms ; 
and it now employs about 20,000 persons. 

Cattle-raising is an industry of considerable impor- 
tance. There are about 100,000 head of cattle in the 
Trentino, apart from sheep, goats, &c., and on an 
average some 4,000 head, about £80,000 in value, are 
exported annually, mostly to Italy. This export 
consists chiefly of stock of fine quality for breeding 
purposes. 


' 
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The rich pastures are among the chief assets of 
Siid-Tirol, and are exploited to the fullest extent by 
the inhabitants. They occur chiefly in the moun- 
tainous regions, especially in the east and north-west 
of the Trentino proper, where they constitute over 
40 per cent. of the land. 

Forestry.—The country is very well wooded, the 
forest area being thickest in the south round Riva. 
Nearly half the area of the Trentino is covered by 
forests. Coniferous trees are the most plentiful, but 
beeches and oaks are also numerous. The timber is of 
excellent quality, and is preferred to that of Styria 
and Carinthia. There is no doubt that the value of 
the industry could be greatly increased by the exten- 
sion of local communications. 

Land Tenure.—The Trentino is a country of small- 
holders; practically the only large properties are 
forests and mountain pastures, which belong in most 
cases to the communes. In 1902 it was estimated that 
there were about 70,000 taxable properties ; of these 
nearly the entire number were under 5 acres in extent, 
and a very large proportion were confined to an acre 
or less. Some years ago most of the land was heavily 
' mortgaged, in many cases for a larger sum than its 
value; but the temporary prosperity of the wine 
industry and the remittances sent home by emi- 
grants have relieved, the situation to a considerable 
extent. | 


(c) Fisherves 
The lakes and rivers of the Trentino abound in fish, 
notwithstanding the uncontrolled fishing which is 
practised by individuals at all seasons. Under proper 


control, a fishing industry of great economic value 
might be developed. 
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(d) Minerals 


The mineral resources of the Trentino are said to be’ 
very rich; it is, however, impossible to obtain any 
adequate estimaté of their extent. They are largely 
undeveloped, and, even where they are being worked, 
no statistics of output are available. In 1907 copper 
mines were being worked at Canale 8. Bovo, not far — 
from Fiero di Primiero on the eastern frontier, and in 
the Val d’Avisio near Mezzavalle, about 20 kilometres 
farther north ; argentiferous lead is being worked near 
Trent, iron pyrites at Bosentino in the Val Sugana, 
barytes at Trent and in the Giudicaria, and magnesite 
in the Val di Ledro. The existence of large deposits 
of argentiferous lead near Trent and Primiero and of 
. copper at San Lugano, a few miles north-west of 
Cavalese, has been established. There are deposits 
of lead in the west part of the province, not far from 
Tione, of iron in the north in the Val di Sole, and at .. 
Viezzena, slightly north of the Val d’Avisio, not far 
from the copper mines in this district, and of lignite 
in the Val Sugana. There are rich deposits of granite, 
alabaster, marble, and lime in many places. The 
development of these resources depends on the exten- 
sion of transport facilities from the alpine valleys to 
the commercial centres. 

The wealth of the Trentino in hygienic sibiaiel 
springs is remarkable. They are mostly iron springs, 
and many are already well known and popular. 


(ec) Manufactures 


Manufactures in the Trentino are of less account 
now than fifty: years ago. Silk-spinning, an old- 
established and once flourishing industry, which 
formerly absorbed a good part of the produce of the 
Venetian and Lombard plains, has decayed greatly in 
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late years. The numbers employed have diminished 
from 10,000 in 1870 to barely 1,500. Other small 
industries are silk and cotton weaving and the manu- 
facture of woollen goods at Trent and Rovereto. 
There are tobacco factories at Sacco and Rovereto. 
Brewing and the manufacture of paper and of artificial 
manure have also been started; but these industries 
are at present in an elementary stage. There are 
a few tanneries and brick factories. : 


(f) Power 


The most important potential commercial asset. of 
the Trentino is the electric power which can be gene- 
rated by the numerous rivers and torrents. The total 
amount of power available has been very variously 
estimated, but it may be put at anything between 
250,000 and 500,000 horse-power, of which about 
60,000 is already utilized; the average per kilometre 
exceeds that of Switzerland. This reserve of motive 
power is of immense, importance for any industrial 
development that may take place in the Trentino. 
The supply of electric power to the Lombard and 
Venetian plains, which has not hitherto been permitted 
by the Austrian authorities, should also prove re- 
munerative. There are at present some fifty or more 
hydro-electric installations, mostly of small capacity, 
for lighting; there are, however, ten of from 500 to 
2,000 horse-power, and six of over 2,000, including 
one at Pietra Murata of 10,000, and one at Rovereto 
of 8,000. 


(2) Alto Adige - ¢ 

The difficulty of obtaining accurate information 
for the Alto Adige district is even greater than in the 
case of the Trentino. The figures given must be 
regarded merely. as rough estimates. 
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(a) Labour 


The population of the Alto Adige, including the 
Ampezzo district and Livinallongo, is slightly under 
240,000 ; so that, although its area somewhat exceeds 
that of the Trentino, it has a much smaller population, 
the density in the Trentino being nearly goule that 
in this district. 

The inhabitants are of an excellent type, baiteistilesies 
and intelligent. Except in the Ampezzo district, they 
are, for the most part, entirely Teutonic and faithful 
subjects of the Austrian Empire. They are deeply 
attached to the land, and regard commercial occupa- 
tions with contempt. 


8 


(b) Agriculture 


The area under various forms of cultivation may be 
estimated as follows :? 


Acres. 
Forests u . 630,000 
Pastures, including mountain pastures . 590,000 
Meadows . : ' : : . 100,000 
Arable land : : : : . 90,000 
Vines : : : . 16,000 
_ Vegetable gardens , —& & . 1,400 


The vine is less cultivated than in the Trentino, but 
in this district are produced the better known Tirol 
wines, e.g. Teralano, Caldaro, and Tramino. The 
agricultural products are much the same as in the 
Trentino, except that more attention appears to be 
paid to barley, oats, and buckwheat. 

The most important export is timber, nearly all of 
which is sent to Italy. Next in importance come 
fruit, nearly all of which is sent to Austria, and cattle, 


1 A. Brunialti, Trento e Trieste, p. 247. 
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which are as highly valued as those of the Trentino, 
and are exported to both Italy and Austria. 

As in the Trentino the pastures are very valuable. 
An especially large proportion of the Livinallongo- 
Ampezzo region consists of pasture. 


‘ (c) Minerals 


Very little information is available as to the present 
extent of the mineral output of the Alto Adige. In 
the past mining has been an industry of importance ; 
in the Aurina valley, on the Pass of Giovo and in other 
places, there were corporations of miners, and the 
mining laws of the Tirol were said to be amongst the 
most complete in Europe. Silver and copper were the 
chief products. : 


(d) Manufacture 


The silk-spinning industry is still carried on to some 
extent at Bozen and elsewhere, but the material most 
commonly woven in the district is that called loden, 
a kind of coarse woollen cloth. 

No manufactures on any large scale have been 
established. In the large towns there are few factories 
that employ more than one hundred hands or so. A 
few home industries, such as toy-making in the Val 
Gardena, have acquired some slight importance. 


‘(e) Power 

_ The resources of water-power in the Alto Adige are 
even richer than in the Trentino, the Isargo, a swift 
and powerful stream which joins the Adige at Bozen, 
being of especial importance in this connexion. It is 
true that several considerable electric stations have 
been erected in the last few years, but the 40,000 horse- 
power which has thus been exploited represents a -very 
small proportion of the resources of the district. 
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(C) COMMERCE > 


(1) DomEsTiIc 


The internal trade of the Trentino and the Alto 
Adige calls for no special remark, commerce on a large 
scale being scarcely known. Under this head, how- 
ever, may be mentioned the provision of accommoda- 
tion and facilities for tourists, an occupation which 
employs large numbers of people, and is the source of 
. considerable profits. Towns like Meran and Bozen are 
full of first-class hotels and holiday establishments of 
all kinds. 


(a) Towns and Markets 


Trent, the capital of the Siid-Tirol, has considerable 
industrial activity ; weaving, furniture-making, and 
marble quarrying, are carried on, and the town is the 
chief centre of the wine industry and of the export of 
fruit and vegetables. The local budget balanced at 
about 2,000,000 lire. 

Rovereto is the chief centre of the silk industry; 
wool-weaving, paper-making, brewing, and the manu- 
facture of artificial manure are also carried on; and 
the largest cigar factory of the province’ is situated 
in the neighbourhood. 

Riva is chiefly of importance as one of the centres 
for commercial navigation on the Lake of Garda; 
it is also a popular holiday resort. 

Little industry is carried on in the chief towns of 
the Alto Adige, viz. Bozen, Meran, Brixen, and Bruneck, 
though there is a Chamber of Commerce at Bozen. 
The chief industry is hotel-keeping, and these towns 
were assiduously advertised by the Austrian authorities 
to the neglect of the towns in the southern province. 
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(b) Organizations to promote Trade and Commerce 


The agricultural industries of the Trentino are now 
very highly organized on co-operative lines, the credit 
for this beirig due to the clerical or popular party. 
This party is the most influential in the province, 
and provides seven out of the nine members for the 
Trentino returned to the Austrian Parliament. It 
is responsible for the establishment of two banks, 
the federation of rural banks, insurance arrange- 
ments, newspapers, a printing press, &c., but the 
organization of co-operative agriculture has been its 
principal achievement. Local organizations have been 
in existence for some time. No very recent figures 
are available, but on December 31, 1911, it was calcu- 
lated that the component associations numbered 245, 
with 31,220 members, their receipts amounting to 
£615,000 and their expenditure to slightly less. Some 
years ago a large co-operative centre was established 
at Trent in order to deal with goods and make contracts 
on a large scale. The value of the goods received and 
disposed of amounted in 1912 to over £640,000. Under 
the same guidance, successful co-operative establish- 
ments have been founded for the production of wine, 
cheese, electric power, &c. 

The popular party has also promoted the organiza- 
tion of small local credit banks. On December 31, 
1912, these banks numbered 169, with 22,244 share- 
holders. In the course of the year they had disbursed 
over £600,000 in loans, and had, at the end of the year, 
£1,480,000 on deposit. The interest on deposits was 
4-41 per cent., on loans 4-5 per cent. The lead in the 
financial schemes of the popular party is taken by the 


Banca Cattolica Trentina and the Banca Industriale, 
of Trent. 


e 
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The effect of the party’s work is not merely economic, 
but has also constituted a powerful defence against the 
germanization of the province. 

These organizations appear to be confined to the 
Trentino ; there is no mention of anything of the kind 
in the Alto Adige. 


(2) FoREIGN 
(a) Exports and Imports | 


It is not possible to give figures for the external 
trade of the Trentino, as the Austrian official statistics 
‘do not treat it separately, and the customs returns do 
not distinguish goods in transit from the exports and 
impgyts. There is no doubt, however, that Austria 
occupies the chief place in this trade. Germany, 
especially Bavaria, comes next, followed by Switzer- 
land and Italy. 

The main exports are timber, wine, silk cocoons, 
spun silk, fruit, cattle, and a a amount of general 
agricultural produce. 

The following rough estimates of exports from the 
Trentino to Italy may be given: 

Timber : about 30,000 tons. 

Silk cocoons: value about £160,000. 

Raw silk spun in the Trentino: value about 
£80,000. 

Mineral waters: about 60,006 bottles out of a total 
production of about 300,000. 

Cattle: about 4,000 head. 

Imports from Italy are many in kind, but not rela- 
tively considerable in quantity or value. They consist 
mostly of fruit and manufactured articles. 

No estimates of the exports or imports of the Alto 
Adige are available. 
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(b) Customs and Tariffs 


The tariff between the Trentino and Italy is the 
subject of frequent complaint by the Italian authorities. 
Thé institution of the customs tariff at the time of the 
cession of Lombardy and Venetia to Italy dislocated 
many of the industries previously existing in the 
Trentino, though there is no special differentiation as 
against Italy, the tariff being in the main that existing 
throughout the Austrian Empire. 


(D) FINANCE 


Neither the Trentino nor the Alto Adige is recognized 
by the Austrian Government as a separate political 
entity; these districts are, for the purpose of administra- 
tion, merely part of the province of Tirol, and con- 
sequently have no public finance of their own. The 
currency in use is that of the Austrian Empire. 


Banking 


It is significant that, with two exceptions, the eleven 
banks established in the Trentino are local institutions. 
These do practically the entire financial business of the 
region, and they have successfully resisted attempts 
at foreign financial penetration. The exceptions are 
branches at Trent of the Banca Austro-Ungarica and 
the Banca Commerciale Triestina, neither of which does 
much business. 

The Trentino banks are not very considerable 
institutions, but they appear to be amply sufficient 
for the needs of the district. At the end of 1912, the 
total deposits and current accounts in the banks and 
savings banks (Casse di risparmio, to be distinguished 
from the rural banks) amounted to about £7,000,000, 
and the reserves and share capital to another £400,000, 

D 
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These figures do not include the deposits and reserves— 
about £1,240,000—in the rural banks, which number 
upwards of 150. 

The only local bank in the Alto Adige appears to be 
the Brixenerbank, which has branches at various other 
places in Tirol. There are also branches of large 
Austrian banks at Meran and Bozen, probably for the 
convenience of visitors to these towns. 


(E) GENERAL REMARKS 


There can be little doubt that during the last fifty 
years the industries of the Trentino have seriously 
decayed. At one time the region, considering its size 
and capacity, was conspicuous for its industrial 
activity. Mining and iron-works employed thousands 
of hands in all the valleys up to about 1860. The silk- 
spinning industry was very flourishing. Rovereto was 
famous for its numerous spinneries, and consumed not 
only the produce of the country, but a good part of 
that of the Venetian and Lombard plains. The small 
town of Ala had eleven considerable velvet manu- 
factories. About the middle of last century there 
existed in the valleys of Chiese and Sarca:several blast 
furnaces. Other prosperous industries were tanning 
and sugar-refining. 

All these flourishing industries received a severe 
blow when, on the inclusion of the Venetian province 
in the kingdom of Italy, the Trentino was largely shut 
off from the Italian plain by a customs barrier, and 
difficulties were placed in the way of importing raw 
materials from Italy. As has been seen, the silk 
industry has seriously decayed. The paper factories 
were compelled to limit their production on account of | 
the taxes on exports to Italy. The iron-works in the 
Giudicaria, on account of the high duties, could not 
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import iron from the Val Trompia or export .the 
finished product; and they shut down one after the 
other. Other causes contributed to the industrial 
decay, e.g. the .silk-worm disease, for which, at the 
time, there was no remedy. 

The Austrian Government undoubtedly decided to 
regard the Trentino as a military zone, and has dis- 
played indifference and even active hostility to its deve- 
lopment. The authorities have consistently opposed 
the development of communications with Italy, and 
consented to the maintenance of those that exist with 
the greatest reluctance. They have: stopped the con- 
venient and long-established practice of sending Italian 
cattle to the Trentino pastures during the summer 
months; they have refused to consent to the supply 
of electric power to Italy ; and in cases too numerous 
' to specify they have placed obstacles in the way of the 
development of trade. There can be little doubt that, 
if the Trentino were freed from the disabilities of the 
Austrian control, its prosperity would greatly increase. 

The economic future of the region must principally 
depend on the utilization of its water-power. This 
could be employed for the development of resources 
already existing, e.g. the timber industry, the manu- 
facture of cellulose and cement, and the quarrying of 
marble. Moreover, as in Switzerland, the existence 
of cheap power would probably attract a variety of 
new industries, provided that transport facilities and 
communications were commensurately developed. 
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Both the Trentino and Alto Adige are covered by the Milano 
and Trieste sheets of the War Office ‘International’ map 
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I. POLITICAL HISTORY 


CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 


1808 Abdication of Charles IV. Accession of Ferdinand VII 


(March 17-19). 
Proclamation of Joseph Bonaparte as King (June 6). 
1810 Insurrection in Spanish Colonies. 
1812 Constitution proclaimed (March 18). 
1814 Restoration of Ferdinand VII (March 22). 


1820 Revolt of the Army. Re-establishment of Constitution of 


1812. 


1823 


1833 


Independence of Spanish North and South American 
(mainland) Colonies recognised by Great Britain and 
United States. | 

Ferdinand VII revokes the Pragmatic Sanction of Philip V. 

Death of Ferdinand VII. Queen Maria Cristina becomes 


Regent for her daughter, Isabel II. 
1633-40 First Carlist War. 
1834 Constitution granted. 
1835 Secularisation of Church property. Massacre of friars. 
1887 Military revolt. New Constitution framed. 
1840 Expulsion of the Regent. 
1841 Regency of Espartero. 
1843 Expulsion of Espartero. Isabel II attains majority. 
1854 Revolt of Army. 
1858 Ministry of O'Donnell. 
1859-60 War with Morocco.’ 
1861 Spanish intervention in Mexico. 
1865-66 War with Chile and Peru. 
1868 Revolution: Expulsion of Isabel IT. 
1870 Accession of Don Amadeo. 
1872-76 Second Carlist War. 
1873 Abdication of Don Amadeo. Establishment of Republic. 
Revolt in Cuba. | 
1874 Accession of Alfonso XII. 
1876 Suppression of Carlists. New Constitution. 


@ 
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1878 Pacification of Cuba. 
1879 Alfonso XII marries Archduchess Maria Cristina. 
1880 Morocco Conference. 
1885 Death of Alfonso XII. 
1886 Birth of Alfonso XITI. 
1895 Revolt of Cuba and the Philippines. 
1898 War with United States. Loss of Colonies. 
1902 Alfonso XIII attains majority. 
1904 Franco-Spanish Declaration regarding Morocco. 
1905 Secret Franco-Spanish treaty. 
1906 Act of Algeciras. 
Marriage of Alfonso XIII to Princess Victoria Eugénie of 
Battenberg. 
1909 Spanish expedition to Melilla. 
1910 Treaty between Spain and Morocco. 
1911 Spain occupies Larache and El Kasr. 
1912 Convention of Madrid. 


§i. Coup d’Etat of 1808.—The recent history of 
Spain began in May, 1808, when the royal family 
surrendered all its rights to the Emperor Napoleon at 
Bayonne. The situation created by this abdication 
was without exact parallel in European history. The 
Government of Spain was an absolute monarchy in 
the fullest sense of the term. No great political, 
judicial, or even social institution had any effective 
power to modify the authority of the Sovereign. Even 
the Church, though it had much influence, was, in fact, 
subordinate to the Crown. The Inquisition itself was 
a creature of the royal will, and did not deny that it 
could be suppressed by the power which had given it 
existence. So necessary was the direct participation 
of the King in all acts of State, that the mere current 
business of administration was liable to be brought to 
a standstill by his insanity or prolonged illness. 

It follows that the abdication of the royal house, 
whether it was voluntary or not, destroyed all lawful 
authority. There was only one way in which this 
disaster could,have been averted. If the King had 
formally named the person, or body of persons, who 
were to act for him in case he were disqualified, an 
alternative would have been provided. But it was not 
quite certain who was King in May 1808. Charles IV 
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had, indeed, abdicated in March; and his son 
Ferdinand had been recognised as his successor. Yet 
the father had undeniably acted under constraint, and 
he subsequently revoked his resignation as invalid 
because it was extorted by fear. Ferdinand’s right was 
therefore open to dispute. 

When, on his arrival at Bayonne, he found that he 
was not recognised as King by Napoleon, he did, 
indeed, find means to direct the partly judicial and 
partly administrative body known as the Council of 
Castile to summon the Cortes in his name. But the 
elderly lawyers who composed the Council made no 
response to his directions. They were overawed by the 
presence of a French garrison in Madrid, and feared 
to expose Ferdinand to the anger of Napoleon, whose 
prisoner he was. They were not, however, altogether 
disinterested, for they saw that a meeting of the Cortes 
must of necessity throw them into the background ; and, 
in common with other officials, they feared that a Cortes 
would not stop short at providing a substitute for the 
King, and then allowing the administration to work 
as before. | 
«$1. Constitutional difficulties—These facts must 
be borne in mind if we are to understand the sub- 
sequent course of Spanish history. The Spaniards of 
that generation who refused to believe that all 
sovereignty resided in the person of the King (el Rey 
neto y absoluto) were few. Yet all of them, whether . 
they knew it or not, were forced to act on a theory of 
national sovereignty; and, since they were not disposed 
to be handed over to Napoleon, to assume a national 
right to decide their destiny for themselves. They 
rose against “Napoleon on behalf of Ferdinand VII, 
but their risings were popular movements. Though 
loyal in intention, they constituted a revolution in fact. 

The first risings were local, and were directed by 
local committees composed of churchmen and persons 
of social standing, who commanded much popular 
support. The pressing need for a general direction 
of the national resistance, and (what was of hardlv 
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less consequence) the necessity of a common ee 
capable of representing the nation to the Britis 
Government, led to the meeting of the “Junta Central,’’ 
made up of delegates from the provincial committees. 
This body had, and could have, no formal authority. It 
could but serve as a provisional substitute for a more 
regular government. 

To many Spaniards, and to the British Government, 
it seemed that the right course was to summon the 
Cortes; but the difficulties in the way were hard to 
overcome. Spain had possessed many different Cortes 
in the Middle Ages. It had never possessed a real 
national Cortes. A body so called had met some six 
or eight times in the eighteenth century, but only for 
formal purposes. It had never legislated, nor had it 
ever had any real life. Another must be created; and 
the Junta Central had neither the political capacity 
nor the good-will to create it. The members of that 
body had as great.a distrust of a Cortes as had the 
Council of Castile; and they had an equally lively 
desire to keep power in their own hands. 

§ iii. The Cortes of 1810.—Through delays, evasions, 
intrigues, and repeated military disasters, the Junta 
Central brought itself to ruin and the country to the 
verge of conquest by the French. A Cortes rose, as it 
were, out of the dissolution of all order, and met at. 
Cadiz in 1810. It consisted of delegates chosen by 
districts and by a process of double election. Many of 
these electoral districts being occupied by the French, 
a free choice was impossible. The Cortes, therefore. 
itself elected representatives for these districts from 
among the native refugees in Cadiz. Though this 
body was thoroughly unrepresentative, it} was a great 
fact in Spanish history that what claimed to be a 
representation of the whole people had met without 
the permission of the King, that it did actually 
govern for a time, and that it strove to provide for 
the better government of Spain. | 

It was inevitable that the well-meaning but inex- 
perienced men who formed the Cortes should fail. 
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Those of them whose instincts were conservative could 
do little but strive to oppose all change. Those who 
felt quite honestly, and, as the future was to prove, 
not irrationally, that the better government could not 
be obtained save by imposing restrictions on the royal 
authority, were driven to adopt a purely revolutionary 
course. They knew well that Ferdinand, in whose | 
name they acted, could not be expected to resign the 
unlimited authority of his ancestors. But they not 
unnaturally hoped that, if they framed a Constitution 
which should be designed to impose severe restrictions 
on him, he might be forced to submit. They could not 
have taken a course more exactly calculated to cause 
deep offence to the majority of their countrymen. The 
Cortes assembled in Cadiz, a seaport very open to 
foreign influences, and a town in which the extreme 
parties had the support of a mob. The conservative 
elements, which indeed gave no proof of political 
capacity, were coerced. A Constitution, which 
avowedly aimed at reducing the crown to a nullity, was 
framed, and, so far as lay in the power of the Cortes, 
was forced on the country. 

§iv. Liberation and Accession of Ferdinand VII.— 
The case was complicated by the fact that the Cortes, 
partly under the influence of Liberal sentiment, but 
largely because financial needs drove it to secularise 
Church land, alienated the clergy. Its spirit and its 
acts were equally repugnant to the generals of the 
regular army, and to most of the leaders of the 
irregular bands or guwerrilleros. So long as French 
armies were on the soil of Spain they submitted; but 
they considered their adhesion as a mere formality, and 
were resolved to support the King if he decided to 
abolish the Constitution on his return. | 

Ferdinand was liberated by Napoleon in March 
1814. In May he revoked the Constitution, and 
imprisoned the Liberal leaders. There can be no 
question that he acted with the hearty approval of 
nearly all the generals, most of the guerrillero chiefs, 
the whole of the Church, and the overwhelming 
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majority of the nation. But, when he declared that 
whatever had been done by the Cortes was to be con- 
sidered as null, and that everything in Spain was to 
return to what it had been before 1808, he no less 
unquestionably ignored facts which it was not in his 
power to annul. | | 
§ v. Political Parties.—Great as its errors had been, 
the Cortes had achieved much which could not be 
undone. Two parties had been formed during the 
parliamentary conflicts at Cadiz—the Liberales and 
the Serviles. The Serviles, whose name, like our own 
‘Tory,’ was originally given as a taunt, and then 
adopted in defiance, are sufficiently defined by the title. 
The Liberals included many, perhaps even most, of the 
educated men in the Maritime Provinces, the most 
active parts of the country, someof the generals, several 
of the guerrillero leaders, and, in particular, the most 
capable of them all, Francesco Espoz y Mina, who is 
commonly known by his maternal name, Mina. They 
were not all thorough adherents of the Constitution 
of 1812 (“doceanistas’’); but all were desirous of a 
reform of government in a constitutional direction. 
Many of the army officers had been converted to Liberal 
sentiments by the undeniable superiority of the French 
armies. They had fought wholeheartedly for their 
country; but they had learnt by a bitter experience 
that the old monarchical government had left them so 
ill-trained and so ill-provided that they were inevitably 
inferior to their enemy. Most of those who had been 
prisoners in France—and they were numbered by the 
thousand—had been ty pecie ( by French ideas. When 
Ferdinand was again placed on the throne, his claim 
to rule as his ancestors had ruled was disputed by men 
who were prepared to constrain him by arms if he 
refused to be persuaded by appeals or by arguments. 
These innovators were not as yet numerous. The great 
mass of the nation desired no change, but was rather 
indifferent than actively hostile to reform. If Ferdi- 
nand VII had followed the example set by his cousin, 
Louis XVIII, his subjects would have accepted a Con- 
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stitution granted by him, and so framed as to be 
in better harmony with the sentiments of the people 
than that of 1812. But the King was resolved to 
make no concession; and for a time the majority of 
his subjects acquiesced in his decision. Then, and all 
through his reign, he had the active support of the 
Church. The higher orders and well-endowed religious 
houses had, indeed, in many cases submitted to Joseph 
Bonaparte, through fear of losing their great posses- 
sions. But the true religious leaders of the people were 
the poverty-stricken parish clergy and the friars, who 
had been the mainstay of the national resistance. They 
were bigoted, ignorant, fanatical, and hostile to all 
change, even when it was imposed by necessity and 
was consistent with the essential principles of the 
State. It was certain that their influence would not 
be exercised for Liberal ends. 

vi. The Influence of the Guerrilleros—Much of the 
fighting during the national resistance had been done 
by partisan bands—the querrilleros. Though some of 
them were little above the level of brigands, they 
had in the main been honourable. The criminal 
element of smugglers and downright vagabonds had, as 
a rule, been summarily suppressed by leaders of a 
higher type. Yet, by the very nature of the case, these 
bands had accustomed large numbers of Spaniards to 
a life of adventure. Their- members were unsettled 
and disqualified for civil pursuits; even the best of the 
bands were compelled to support themselves by levying 
contributions by violence. Every band had its corre- 
sponding junta (i.e., committee), which assessed and 
collected the contributions, took charge of the wounded, 
and saw to the conveyance of the arms provided 
by the Cortes or by the British Government. The 
guerrilleros performed inestimable services to their 
country by hampering the French armies, compelling 
them to employ large forces in keeping open the lines 
of communication or in protecting foraging parties. 
But, from the moment when they came into existence. 
Spain was menaced by organised anarchy. 
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§ vil. Revolt of the Colonies.—The highest states- 
manship and the best administrative capacity would 
have been taxed to restore order in Spain. The material 
condition of the country was deplorable. It was dis- 
organised through and through, and poverty-stricken. 
More than 200,000 houses had been destroyed; the 
finances were ruined; and a national debt of 
£76,000,000 had been incurred. The internal misery 
was not all. The colonies on the mainland of North 
and South America had broken into revolt in 1810, 
when it was known that the French armies had invaded 
Andalusia. Even under normal conditions it would 
have been impossible tor Spain to find the means to 
coerce territories stretching from California and Texas 
to Tierra del Fuego. The task was still more beyond 
her strength when she herself was impoverished, dis- 
ordered, and paralysed. Yet the Cortes had endeavoured 
to subdue the colonists, and King Ferdinand persisted 
in the attempt. | | 

§ vill. Revolts and Rebellions, 1815-68.—In this 
matter none of the Spanish parties was wiser than 
another. The lack of political and administrative 
capacity was common to Liberales and Serviles. All 
were equally disposed to impose their will by violence. 
The result was that, for sixty years, periods of anarchy 
were frequent. Between 1815 and 1874 we can count 
forty major convulsions and innumerable minor out- 
breaks. A catalogue of these events is here given 
with such brief notice of their pretexts and their 
meaning as may be needed to make.them intelligible:— 

(1) In 1815 the guerriilero leaders, Mina and 
Porlier, revolted in the north in support of the Consti- 
tution of 1812, and were suppressed.  Porlier was 
put to death and Mina fled to France. (2) In 1817 
General Luis de Lacy, a Spaniard of Irish origin, 
made a similar effort. in Catalonia; it was put down, 
and he was executed. (3) In 1819 a conspiracy was 
detected and suppressed in Valencia. (4) In 1820 an 
army, collected near Cadiz for service in South 
America, revolted under army officers. The example 
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was generally followed; and King Ferdinand was 
eee to submit to the Constitution of 1812. This 
was the first military pronunciamiento, and was an 
event of great importance in Spanish ‘history. It 
showed that the old order could not rely even on the 
soldiers. Undue haste and a lack of political sense on 
the part of the leaders, Quiroga and Riego (a former 
prisoner in France), caused them to proclaim the Con- 
stitution of 1812, which, as many of the Liberals had 
begun to see, was unworkable. (5) The period 1820-23 
was one of increasing disorder, mob violence, and con- 
fusion. The Conservative elements formed the 
‘‘ Apostolic ’’ Party, out of which grew the society of 
“The Destroying Angel.’’ These three years saw the 
first of the mutual massacres which characterised 
Spanish conflicts, and went far to plunge the country 
into barbarism. (6) In 1823 France, supported by 
the Congress of Verona, sent an army to free Ferdi- — 
nand. It was largely joined by the A postdélicos, and 
the Liberals were suppressed. England and the 
United States recognised the independence of the 
Spanish colonies on the mainland of America. French 
troops remained in Spain at the expense of the 
Spaniards to support Ferdinand. (7) Two risings 
took place in 1825. The one was a Liberal movement; 
the other an outbreak of discontent among the A pos- 
tolicos themselves. The insurgents took the name of the 
Agraviados (the “aggrieved’’). Their grounds 
of complaint were that the Inquisition had not been 
restored, and that the King was not sufficiently severe 
in the measures he took against the Liberals. Both 
risings were savagely suppressed. Sporadic dis- 
turbances continued, and increased in violence after 
the fall of the older line of the Bourbon family in 
France—an event which encouraged the Liberals. 

(8) The years 1830-33 witnessed violent disputes as to 
the right of succession to the Crown. By ancient usage 
women could succeed to the Crown of Castile and Leon: 
but in Aragon a woman could not succeed, although 
she could convey the Crown to a husband or son. 
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Philip V had introduced a modified Salic law, by which 
all males of the Royal House born in Spain took pre- 
cedence of females. In 1789 Charles IV, who was 
born in Naples, assembled a Cortes to revoke the Prag- 
mdtica of: his grandfather. The Revocation was not 
formally promulgated; but, by the ancient constitu- 
tional usage of Spain, would be valid if promulgated 
at any later period. Ferdinand VII had been four 
times married, but had only had children by his fourth 
wife, Maria Cristina of Naples. Under her influence, 
though not without hesitation, he decided to promul- 
gate the Revocation of 1789, in order to secure the 
succession to the two daughters who were the offspring 
of the marriage. The elder of these daughters was 
formally proclaimed heiress on June 20, 1833; and an 
oath of allegiance to her was taken by a Cortes 
summoned for the purpose. (9) Ferdinand died in 
- September of the same year; and the Infanta was pro- 
claimed Queen by the style of Isabel II. The Regency, 
with full powers, had been left to her mother. The 
restoration of the old law of succession had been per- 
fectly constitutional, and by the co-operation of a 
Cortes had been rendered juridically correct. But the 
Clerical Party was resolved to resist. It believed that 
the King’s brother, Don Carlos, would be more likely 
to govern in a way satisfactory to it than the Regent, 
who was compelled by her position to seek the support 
of the Liberals. A general revolt would have broken 
out before the death of Ferdinand VII if Don Carlos 
had not steadily refused to take the field as a rebel 
against his brother. 

(10) For seven years (1833-40) Spain was now 
plunged into a civil war, conducted with great 
ferocity. Little military or political capacity was 
shown on either side. The Carlists had _ the 
support of the best fighting men in Spain, the 
mountaineers of the Basque provinces, Upper Aragon, 
Catalonia, and Valencia. Some of their chiefs were 
vigorous guerrillero leaders. Their cause was lost 
through the incapacity of its political leaders, and 
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the exhaustion produced by seven years of war. On 
the Liberal, or Cristino, side, as it was named after 
_ Ferdinand’s widow, no ability was shown. The Regent 
would have preferred to maintain an absolute govern- 
ment in her daughter’s name, but she failed to secure 
the necessary support of the Liberals. The Royalists: 
who supported her, and who took the name of 
Moderados, were in favour of some show at least of 
parliamentary government. Maria Cristina  en- 
deavoured to evade real surrender by making a pre- 
tence of concessions; but the revolt of her own 
guards at the palace of La Granja in 1837 forced her 
to accept what on paper at least looked like a real 
Constitution. (11) When the Carlists collapsed two 
results had been secured. There was no longer any 
possibility of a restoration of the old autocratic govern- 
ment; and the curse of military predominance, military 
intrigue and pronunciamientos had been imposed on 
the country. In 1840 the Queen Mother was driven into 
exile. The Regency was entrusted to Baldomero Espar- 
tero, the least unsuccessful of the Cristino generals 
-—a man of personal courage, but of a slothful tempera- 
ment varied by fits of violent energy, and destitute 
of governing ability. He frittered away his great 
popularity with the army, offended the civil elements 
of his own party, and in 1843 was driven out of Spain 
by a military revolt organized by the Moderado 
generals. 

(12) For eleven years (1843-54) the country was 
comparatively quiet and prosperous. But the mass 
of the population was torpid, and the work of govern- 
ment was very ill done. Public life was abandoned 
to palace intrigue and barrack-yard conspiracy. Queen 
Isabel, who was most unhappily married, discredited 
the monarchy still further by the scandals of her 
private life. Peculation and waste were rampant in 
the administration. In 1854 the pronunciamiento 
at Vicalvaro initiated another period of disorder and 
military licence. The Queen Mother, who had returned 
to Spain in 1843, and had engaged in shameless 
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financial intrigues in connection with railway develop- 
ment, was driven out. Espartero reappeared, only to 
demonstrate his incapacity once more. The real power’ 
fell to General Leopold O’ Donnell (Conde de la Bisbal), 
an Irishman by descent. (13) In 1856 Espartero was 
driven from power again; and Spanish politics took 
the form of a personal rivalry between O’ Donnell and 
Narvaez, the Moderado leader, varied by palace 
intrigues. O’Donnell, during the period 1858-63, 
maintained the ministry known as the Union Liberal, 
which was, in fact, a coalition kept together more or less 
by its chief, who controlled the army. His govern- 
ment was not good, but it was better than a continu- 
ance of anarchy. A fairly successful war with Morocco 
in 1859 gave at Donnell a certain prestige, but he soon 
exhausted his popularity. (14) The years 1863-68 
completed the ruin of the monarchy in Spain. 
O’Donnell fell because he had tired everybody and was 
surrounded by intriguers. Increasing financial diffi- 
culties, endless erratic changes of ministry, pronuncia- 
mientos, and military mutinies characterized Spanish 
politics in the years 1863-68. 

§ ix. Revolution of 1868: Expulsion of Queen Isabel. 
—The Queen’s government had ended by offending 
everyone and forfeiting all respect. In 1868 it was 
repudiated by the nation in a convulsion of disgust. 
The revolution of September did not by any means 
end the troubles and confusion of Spain, but it marked 
an epoch. For the first time the Spaniards revolted, 
not against the abuses of the royal government, but 
against that government itself. Isabel was driven into 
exile; and it was universally recognised that she must 
never again be allowed to exercise any power in Spain. 
The leaders of the revolution were even resolved to have 
done with the ‘‘spurious race of Bourbon.’’ The 
abusive term had a definite meaning on which it 
would be superfluous to insist. 

During the period of more than half a century thus 
summarized Spain had lived in a perpetual welter of 
disorder and instability. So long a period of con- 
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fusion could not but do infinite harm to the national 
character. It accustomed men to look to adventure 
and intrigue as means of promoting their fortunes; it 
ruined all education; while the predominance of 
intriguers and military conspirators in public life had 
driven men of moderate temperament and honourable 
principles to hold aloof from politics. The ferocity 
with which all parties alike had treated one another 
had had a barbarizing effect. The standard of family 
loyalty and personal honour is high in Spain. If their 
foundations had not been so firmly laid as they were in 
the instincts of the Spanish people, the country would 
have been ruined beyond redemption. Foreigners 
who have suffered from the dishonesty of Spanish 
governments have usually been ready to affirm that in 
business, and in all personal relations, the Spaniards 
are distinguished by probity. Yet all the disorders 
which have been indicated above could not fail to breed 
a. certain measure of moral and intellectual lawlessness. 

Sx. The Civil Administration and the Army.—In 
1868 Spain was faced with the menace of anarchy and 
even of disruption. A substitute had to be found for a 
government which had completely collapsed. Disrup- 
tion was only averted by the action of the central civil 
administration and by the army. The influence of the 
latter was by far the more important of the two. Both, 
despite their manifold deficiencies, were organized 
bodies capable of combined action and of being 
directed from a centre; they had, therefore, decisive 
advantages amidst the divisions and rivalries that pre- 
vailed. The centralized administration could at least 
carry on the business of government; and the army. 
could give coercive power to the administration. The 
two together could act in union and could act every- 
where. 

The local and municipal institutions of Spain 
had formerly declined, because the royal power was 
called in to adjust constant local conflicts and to pro- 
tect particular classes. During and after the reign of 
Ferdinand VII the civil administration had been 
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remodelled on Napoleonic lines, and, in spite of 
deficiencies due to the growth of faction and intrigue 
and the corruption of officials, it had the advantage 
of being centralized. 

With regard to the army, its ranks were filled from 
the country population, which had few political ideas 
and was amenable to discipline. Mutinies were rare; 
and theinfluence ofthe army,as a political instrument, 
was directed by the officers, who were the instigators of 
the political or pseudo-political movements called pro- 
nunciamientos, largely traceable to the personal 
ambitions of the uilitaeg classes. It would not 
be wholly just to say that the corps of officers was 
destitute of principle. It had shown its resolution to 
uphold the monarchy and to sanction at least the 
semblance of constitutional government. But it had 
claimed and exercised the right to dictate both to the 
monarchy and to the Cortes, and also to enforce atten- 
tion to its grievances by threats of revolt. The pre- 
dominance of men who had no political competence 
and who were influenced by professional and selfish 
motives was an undoubted evil; but the alternative was 
anarchy. The army was the one element in Spain 
which had the power to keep order. It was the real 
body politic. 

§ xi. Constitutional Crisis——When, in September 
1868, Queen Isabel II was driven into exile, the army 
chiefs were called on to perform a task for which they 
were signally unfit. The two army leaders, General 
Serrano and General Prim, were both products of the 
pronunciamientos. Of the two, Prim, the son of a 
Catalonian butcher who had come to the front in the 
Carlist War of 1833-40, was the more important. The 
most hopeful solution of the political problem seemed 
to be the accession of some other member of the royal 
house with a parliamentary title from a Constituent 
Cortes. The ex-Queen Isabel’s sister, the Duchess of 
Montpensier, was an obvious candidate for the throne: 
but, apart from other obstacles, the accession of her 
husband, a son of Louis Philippe, would have been 
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most unwelcome to Napoleon III. Moreover, the Mont- 
pensiers were not generally popular. The alternative 
of a Republic would have been even more unwelcome 
to Napoleon, and the idea was hateful to the army and 
the officers; for the Republicans had proclaimed their 
intention of abolishing conscription, a step which would 
have entailed the instant dissolution of the army. 

§ x1i. The Constituent Cortes of 1869.—Theexisting 
Cortes was dissolved and another was “ made ”’ by the 
Cabinet already in office. This ‘“‘making’’ of the. 
Cortes was not a peculiarity of Spain in the nineteenth 
century; but the practice was carried further there 
than in any other country. Generally speaking, 
the people had little interest in any save local 
concerns, and voted as they were told, partly 
from fear that their arrears of taxes would be 
strictly exacted if they did not, partly in_ the 
hope of favours,. partly under sheer terrorism from 
Government agents, police, and hired ruffians, but also 
under the direction of local potentates (called in 
Spanish slang “ Caciques’’*). In times of exceptional 
excitement, it is true, large towns did occasionally 
return a member in defiance of Government pressure; 
but there has never been a clear case of the defeat of 
the politicians actually in office by a hostile vote in the 
country. It came, however, to be the custom to permit 
the return of a reasonable number of opposition 
members for the sake of appearances. The Constituent. 
Cortes of 1869 was in these respects not different from 
others, and its life was no better than its origin. While 
it was immersed in ineffective debates under the con- 
temptuous superintendence of Prim, the civil adminis- 
tration carried on the government. Prim also con- 
trolled the army, and used the police to keep order, 
crushing several attempts at revolt promoted by 
Carlists and other agitators. | 

Meanwhile, the main business of the de facto Govern- 
ment was to find a King. The Spanish Crown had been 
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offered to, and declined by, quite a number of princes, 
before the King of Italy, after the downfall of Napo- 
leon III at Sedan, consented to allow his son, Amadeo 
of Savoy, to accept it. Prim then declared that it was 
time ‘‘ to send the lunatics back to their cells’; in other 
words, to dissolve the Constituent Cortes. He calcu- 
lated that Don Amadeo would be his puppet, as, indeed, 
might well have been the case; but on December 27, 
1870, three days before the arrival of the new King, 
the general was assassinated. 

The “ reign ’’ of Don Amadeo was a wretched adven- 
ture. He had no support outside of the army; and the 
army, after the death of Prim, began to go to pieces. 
The Republicans could not be expected to welcome a 
King ; those Monarchists who were not Carlists desired 
a Bourbon restoration. But Queen Isabel’s son, 
Alfonso, was still a boy; and the utmost the Constitu- 
tional Monarchists could do was to abstain from sup- 
porting Don Amadeo. The Church was actively hostile 
to a Savoyard dynasty. Its enmity was formidable; for, 
apart from its spiritual and social] influence, it pos- 
sessed a powerful military and political weapon in 
the population of the Basque provinces. 

§ xii. The Basque Provinces——The three Basque 
provinces (Provincias Vascongadas) Bizcaya, Alava, 
and Guipuzcoa, had always formed a State within the 
State. The Basques of these provinces possessed pecu- 
liar privileges (fueros), the right of self-taxation 
and exclusion from the Spanish Customs. The King 
had no authority over them save as Lord of Biscay 
(Senor de Bizcaya). Their local administration—the 
only good one in Spain—was in the hands of the small 
landowners and parish priests. Their rights had been 
ostensibly diminished and even in theory abolished 
after the first Carlist War; but in practice they re- 
tained a large measure of autonomy and the wish to 
recover what they had lost. Religion had a strong 
hold on them. The old social order of squire and 
priest still endured, and at the call of the Church was 
ready to spring to arms against the Government—an 
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example which would be promptly followed by the hill- 
men of Navarre, Upper Aragon, Catalonia, and 
Valencia, possibly even in Santander, Asturias, and 
Galicia. In the latent hostility of these northern 
. provinces lay the reserve power of the Church. In it 
also lay the necessity for the maintenance of a 
dominant army. 

The realities of the situation were clearly shown 
between 1871 and 1875. The first warning of the 
evanescent nature of the power of the new King was 
the refusal of some of the army officers to swear 
allegiance. Prim’s successors, who lacked his vigour 
and ruthlessness, were powerless to enforee the oath. 
The Carlists, the Republicans, and the supporters of 
Don Alfonso were able to take advantage of this 
breach in the unity of the army; but it was 
by its own internal weakness that the govern- 
ment of Don Amadeo crumbled to pieces. Ser- 
rano, at the head of the Coalition Ministry, 
attempted to put in force the Constitution of 1869. 
The Carlists and Republicans combined to drive him 
from office. Don Matteo Praxedes Sagasta tried to 
form a Cabinet. The Cortes, summoned in April, was 
dissolved, and a general election followed. The new 
Cortes proved no more stable than the old; and Ruiz 
Zorilla succeeded Sagasta. While Ministries and 
Cortes were thus appearing and disappearing, the 
Republican Party was preparing its way to power by 
promising the abolition of the “ tribute of blood,” and 
thereby creating disaffection in the army. The Church 
was thrown into violent hostility to the Government by 
the proposal to leave the clerical stipends unpaid, and 
to throw the burden of providing for the support of 
the Church on the town councils and villages. 

§ xiv. Second Carlist War—The Church, with the 
tacit approval of the Pope, who had broken off relations 
with the Revolutionary Government, threw itself on to 
the Carlist side. The dissensions within the exiled 
branch of the Royal Family had either been smoothed 
down or removed by the deaths, in rapid succession, of 
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several of its members. In May, 1872, the second Don 
Carlos, a grandson of the first, took the field. The more 
moderate of his supporters would have preferred that 
he should wait and make constitutional concessions ; 
but the militant element in the party was opposed to 
such a course, and constitutional concessions would not 
have been acceptable to the Church. — 

Don Carlos was defeated by General Moriones at 
Oroquieta (May 4); but the fruits of this victory were 
thrown away by Serrano, who made a pacification with 
the Carlist leaders, engaging that officers who had 
joined the rising should be reinstated. The Carlist 
agitation continued, and was accompanied by a revival 
of ferocities. 

While the Carlists were keeping the north of 
Spain in confusion, Don Amadeo’s government was 
becoming feebler and feebler. An attempt to murder 
him and his wife on July 18, 1872, gained him some 
transient popularity; but the adventure was doomed. 
Its end was characteristic. The Ministry desired to 
give an important command to General Hidalgo, who 
had been the ringleader in a mutiny at the artillery 
barracks at Madrid in 1866, in which many of his 
brother officers had been killed. When they heard of 
the proposed promotion of Hidalgo, the artillery 
officers resigned their commissions. Don Amadeo, 
acting on the advice of his ministers, dissolved the 
corps of artillery officers and abdicated in February 
1873. 

§xv. Establishment of a Republic_—The dissolution 
of the corps of artillery officers was the signal for an 
outbreak of anarchy all over Spain. The Cortes, which 
contained a mere handful of Republicans, nevertheless 
voted the establishment of a Republic; and a new Con- 
stitution was promulgated. But the Cortes, which had 
been elected under the coercion of the Partido de la 
Porra (Party of the Cudgel), carried no weight; and 
many Spaniards who had hitherto stood aloof from 
the Carlists now turned to them as the only hope for 
order and unity, for the forces of disintegration were 
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strong in the south and south-east, where the “ Canton- 
alists,’’ who stood for local autonomies, were in the 
ascendant. In spite of the exertions of the Caciques, 
supported by the Civic Guard, the payment of taxes, in 
particular of the consumos (octroi), ceased. The 
Cantonalists had control of the naval arsenal at 
Cartagena and of the squadron; and their threat to 
bombard the coast towns was only thwarted by the 
British Mediterranean Squadron, which, assisted by 
two German men-of-war, seized the insurgent ships. 

On land the Government was threatened with a 
partial dissolution of the army, owing to the promise 
of the abolition of conscription; but a small force of 
troops, partly composed of officers, who, having been 
deserted by their men, were serving as private soldiers, 
was sent, under command of Don Manuel Pavia, to 
restore order in the south. All the anti-anarchic and 
patriotic forces rallied to Pavia; and it was only the 
hesitation of the transient and embarrassed Ministers 
at Madrid that prevented them from making an end 
of the Cantonalists. 

The prospect of a renewal of disorder was removed 
by the prorogation of the Cortes and the accession to 
power of Don Emilio Castelar. Castelar had had a 
large share in the provocation of the crisis with which 
he was confronted, but he now saw that only an army 
could preserve the unity of the nation, and by levying 
a double conscription he proceeded to make one. This 
abandonment of the Republican promise to abolish 
conscription ruined the only chance of the Republic; 
but it preserved the State. The Cortes, when they re- 
assembled, prepared for the overthrow of Castelar, but 
were themselves overthrown by Pavia and the military 
party (January 2, 1874); and the government was 
taken in hand by the only body of men who were capable 
of governing. The army had triumphed; it had vindi- 
cated its character as the only true body politic in 
Spain. The choice had been, not between a military 
and a civil government, but between military rule and 
anarchy; and to avoid anarchy all patriotic Spaniards 
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willingly gave their adhesion to the army. Pavia 
appealed to all shades of politicians to form a govern- 
ment. But military government was a necessity, and 
Serrano was recalled as a figure-head. 

§ xvi. Suppression of the Carlists——The suppres- 
sion of the Cantonalist disorders was accomplished 
by the capture of Cartagena; the overthrow 
of the Carlists presented a more difficult task. 
Profiting by the collapse of regular government and 
the Cantonalist disturbances, the Carlists had, by the 
spring of 1873, made themselves masters of all the 
country north of the Ebro. Beyond this, however, they 
could not go; and they were much hampered by factions 
in the court of Don Carlos and by party differences, 
while the Basque provinces were far more interested 
in the recovery of their own liberties than in that of 
the throne of Don Carlos. From the military point 
of view their great weakness was the lack of a seaport; 
and they now renewed the attack on Bilbao, which had 
failed in the former war. Serrano failed to relieve 
the town; and General la Concha, after forcing the 
Carlists to: retreat, was defeated and killed. But 
there was no real doubt as to the eventual defeat of the 
Carlists. , | 

§ xvii. Restoration of the Bourbon Dynasty.—Don 
Alfonso was now of age, and the abdication of his 
mother had left him sole constitutional claimant to 
the throne. The Alfonsist Party, led by Don Antonio 
Canovas, would have preferred a forcible suppression 
of the Carlists and a restoration by a free Cortes. But 
the army leaders saw no reason for prolonging the 
interregnum and decided on the course which would 
divide Spain least. Don Alfonso had already issued 
a satisfactory proclamation; and in December 1874 he 
was raised to the throne by the action of the military 
party. Government was first established on a firm 
basis; and the Carlist provinces were then systemati- 
cally conquered and put on the same legal footing as 
the rest of Spain. 

§ xvill. Military Ascendancy.—The events of the 
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period from September 1868 to December 1874 set the 
seal on the ascendancy of the army. Since 1874 no 
Spanish Ministry has ever dared to take any step 
repugnant to the army. Consequently, there has never 
been any need to “bring the troops into the street ’’ ; 
and in that sense the pronunciamiento of 1874 was the 
last of the pronunciamientos. All parties or political 
groups have submitted to the control of the army. In 
1907, for instance, the army chiefs,. indignant at the 
prevalence of anti-militarist propaganda, forced the 
Liberal Ministry to pass the “ Law of Jurisdictions,”’ 
which ehiected all persons accused of insulting the 
army or agitating against discipline to trial by court- 
martial. This powerful weapon is generally used with 
mildness, but, when occasion arises, as in the case of 
Ferrer in 1909, extreme penalties are exacted. 

From the moment of the establishment of compara- 
tive political stability in Spain, the main interest of 
Spanish history for a foreign observer lies not in 
changes of government, which have been numerous, but 
in the character of the government, the changes notice- 
able in popular feeling, the loss of the remains of the 
Spanish Colonial Empire, and the relations of Spain 
with European Powers and with North-Western 
Africa. 

§ xix. Character of the Spanish Government.—For 
a time there was an alternation in office of Conservative 
and Liberal. Cdanovas, the Conservative leader, was 
the author of the present Constitution, which was 
modified in a democratic sense by his Liberal rival, 
Sagasta. Cdnovas was murdered by an anarchist in 
1897; his death broke up the Conservative group, and 
Sagasta became the dominant figure in Spanish 
politics until his death in 1903. Sagasta’s death broke 
up the Liberal group; and since 1903 there has been a 
great lack of stability in Spanish government. 

With this instability there has been a drift towards 
a definitely progressive order which promises well for 
the future, and the country has passed through crises 
which in earlier times would have produced violent 
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internal convulsions. The death of Alfonso XII in 
1885 was the first of these’crises. Alfonso left two 
daughters by his second wife, Maria Cristina of 
Habsburg-Lorraine; and the Queen was with child. 
The two civil party leaders and the army chiefs took 
effectual measures to vindicate the Queen’s right to 
the Regency and to suppress disorder. The birth of 
a son—the present King of Spain—confirmed her 
authority. A further crisis arose with the loss of Cuba 
and the Philippines in 1898, and was met in a similar 
way by the co-operation of the party-leaders with the 
army chiefs. 

Since 1874 the Spanish Government has, on the 
whole, deserved well of the country; it has fulfilled the 
monetary obligations of the State and restored credit ; 
material prosperity has advanced, though Spain has 
not been provided with sufficient internal communica- 
tions; such disorders as have occurred have been 
neither enduring nor extensive. 

§ xx. Material Prosperity and Social Changes.— 
The cessation of civil wars has brought a considerable 
increase in material prosperity, which in turn has 
reduced the risk of renewed internal strife. In the 
Basque provinces, once so turbulent, the development 
of the iron-mining industry has wrought a complete 
change. Foreign oapital has given employment not 
only to natives but to large numbers of immigrants 
from other parts of Spain. The unity of Biscay has 
been broken into; and the old social order—with the 
predominance of the Sefior and the Cura—has been 
dissolved. The ideals and aspirations common to all 
industrialized districts have replaced the aristocratic 
and martial order of the still medizeval Biscay of two 
generations ago. A revival of Carlism is no longer 
possible. | 

These new ideals have brought their own troubles, 
and socialism has produced violent disorders and revolt 
in this and other parts of Spain. Much of the dis- 
content which has prevailed in recent years has, how- 
ever, been an indirect consequence of the Colonial 
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disasters and of the African policy of the Govern- 
ment. : 

§xxi. Revolts of the Colonies.—The colonies had 
always been a drain on the resources of Spain, even 
when they seemed most profitable to her. But before 
the year 1810 they had been loyal; and few troops were 
sent to thém from the mother-country. After the 
revolt of all her possessions on the mainland of 
America, north and south (1810 to 1820), the case was 
altered. “ The Indies” became a bottomless pit into 
which the poor resources of Spain and the lives of 
tens of thousands of Spaniards were et poured. 
Service in them became hateful. Dread lest they 
should be sent to South America, to perish by the 
diseases which were incomparably more fatal than the 
arms of the insurgents, had driven the soldiers to 
support the pronunciamiento at San Juan in 1820. The 
loss of the mainland colonies was really a great relief to 
Spain. The obstinacy of King Ferdinand VII, who 
thought that his royal dignity forbade him to recognize 
the independence of his former subjects, left Spanish 
shipping, and even the coasts, open to the attacks of 
privateers sailing with Colombian and other commis- 
sions. After his death, the independence of the 
Spanish-American Republics was recognized, and more 
or less friendly relations were established. 

What still remained to Spain, that is to say, the 
Greater Antilles and the Philippines, would have 
formed a fine colonial empire, had they been treated 
as colonies. But they were looked on rather as 
dominions. The Philippines were left in the hands of 
religious orders, whose members took the place of parish 
clergy, and were both ignorant and fanatical. To 
them were added garrisons under officers who acted on 
the belief that they were sent to make their fortunes. 
The source of the wealth accumulated.by well-known 
Captains-General in the Philippines was notorious. 

The case of Cuba and Porto Rico was little better. 
Many Spaniards, when driven from the mainland, 
had brought their capital and industry to Cuba; and 
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the island appeared to flourish. It is to be noted that 
the trade of Cuba, which is about one-fourth larger 
than Ireland, has been equal to the whole commerce of 
Mexico, which is four times as large as France. It has 
been proved over and over again that Spaniards can 
work the land in Cuba. Since the island has become 
independent, a steady stream oi Spanish emigrants 
has flowed to it; and they have shown that they can 
not only flourish, but drive by their competition the 
less industrious and less intelligent negro off the land. 
But certain influences always opposed the colonization 
so long as Cuba belonged to Spain. All those who were 
interested in the unlawful slave-trade resisted the 
establishment of white settlers. The administration, 
civil and military, was always corrupt; and Cuba was 
victimized by a commercial tyranny. Spain was never 
able to UPD) her own colonies. The goods sent out 
were commonly of foreign origin. All that Spain could 
do was to attempt to force the colonists to receive these 
goods through her, with all the addition to cost which 
followed from double brokerages and trans-shipments. 
Cuba, for instance, was forbidden to import wheat 
except from Spain, which does not produce enough for 
home consumption. Wheat was therefore bought in 
Russia, trans-shipped from foreign vessels in Spanish 
ports, and re-exported under the Spanish flag at a 
greatly enhanced price. The actual profit to Spain 
was enjoyed by middlemen and traders. Manu- 
factured goods were made in Spain by foreign 
capital, and for the ultimate benefit of foreigners, 
and were exported as Spanish. But the _ per- 
sons immediately concerned in this traffic found 
their advantage in it. They were influential at home, 
and were represented in Cuba by crowds of agents 
who lived in the towns and were formed into bands 
known as volunteers, whose real function was not to 
maintain, but to overawe and control the Government. 
The disasters which culminated in the loss of Spain’s 
colonial possessions can be traced largely to these men. 

A mere list of the disorders, revolts, and ferocious 
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wars in the island of Cuba would be almost as long as 
the record of Spain’s internal conflicts. During the 
last thirty years of the connection there were three 
so-called wars. One, which synchronised with the 
Revolution of 1868, lasted ten years, and was waged 
by the burning of plantations, obscure skirmishes in 
bush and forest, and murder. It was terminated by 
Martinez Campos after the restoration of Alfonso XIT. 
The promises he made were broken; and another revolt, 
commonly called “the little war,’’ broke out in the 
eastern part of the island. I]t ended with a victory for 
the mother-country. Then came the final series of 
convulsions, attended by even more than the usual 
barbarities, which finally provoked the intervention of 
the United States, and led to the total loss of all that 
remained of Spain’s colonial empire. The desperate 
attempt of the mother-country to retain her hold on 
her ill-used possessions has now become a matter of 
ancient history. But the consequences which the defeat 
involved for Spain are part of the contemporary history 
of the country. 

The immediate effect of the loss of the Greater 
Antilles and the Philippines was advantageous. Much 
capital was brought back to Spain, and a great stimulus 
was given to home industry. There was for a time a 
welcome prospect that the Spaniards were at last 
about to apply themselves to the hitherto neglected task 
of developing their own country; and something has 
undoubtedly been done, though far less than might have 
been achieved. The manufacturing industry of Cata- 
lonia did, indeed, suffer very severely by the 
loss of the protected colonial markets. In 1897, the 
year before the war with the United States, the goods 
exported amounted in bulk to 5,414 tons, of the value 
of 25,000,000 pesetas (£1,000,000 at par). In 1906 
exports had fallen in bulk to 195 tons, and in value to 
926,000 pesetas. And at the latter date the exchange 
was heavily against Spain. Such attempts as were 
made to replace the loss of the colonial markets by 
developing exports to the Levant and to South America 
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were not successful. Yet the exports of Catalonia at 
the best of times amounted only to 15 per cent. of the 
total output. The deficiency might have been more 
than made good by the increased demand which would 
have followed a revival of prosperity at home. For a 
time there was a great appearance of activity. Much 
was begun in the way of developing the great mineral 
resources of Spain; and a stimulus seemed to have been 
given to industry outside of Catalonia. Yet, though 
something was won permanently, these hopes were in 
the main disappointed. Even in the mining industry, 
where Spain has so many advantages, the advance 
during the years before the Great War was trifling 
when compared with the possibilities of development. 
In 1888 the number of mines for which concessions 
had been granted was 16,987. The number actually 
worked was 2,278—and many of them in a superficial 
way. In 1909 the number of concessions had grown to 
26,003; but the number of mines which were actually 
worked had fallen to 1,741. The amount produced, 
whether of coal, iron, or copper, had, indeed, increased. 
The output of coal had risen from 2,514,000 tons to 
3,664,000 between 1900 and 1909. But iron was nearly 
stationary, with 8,786,000 tons in 1909, ascompared with 
8,675,000 tons in 1900. The output of copper in 1900 
was 2,714,000 tons, and it had grown only to 2,955,000 
tons in 1909. It was in vain that the Government 
imposed undeveloped-mine taxes on holders of con- 
cessions who made no use of them. These measures of 
coercion produced little effect. Thev have commonly 
been treated in the spirit of the old Spanish and 
Spanish-American formula, which said that the King’s 
laws were to be obedecidas y no cumplidas—that. is 
to say, put on the statute-book and never applied. The 
desire to make much money quickly and without work 
of their own has led holders of concessions to demand 
excessive prices. Spaniards who possess capital (and the 
numher of them is larger than is generally supposed) 
are reluctant to invest their fortunes at home. They 
prefer to keep them in foreign banks, where they are 
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known to be safe. The development of native resources 
is left to foreign capitalists; and these are deterred by 
many difficulties peculiar to the country. 

§ xxii. The Present Reign.—Though the hopes 
entertained after 1898 have been largely disappointed, 
there can be no doubt that Spain has advanced in 
material prosperity during the last twenty years. The 
loss of the two West Indian islands and the Philippines 
put a stop to a heavy drain on the population and the 
resources of the mother-country. If too little has been 
done to develop the agriculture and the mining wealth 
of Spain, there has at least been no extensive outbreak 
of internal disorder. The riots and excesses of 1909, 
which were provoked by the decision of the national 
Government to intervene in Morocco, were confined to 
Catalonia, and lasted but for a very short time. The 
admirable example set by the Regent had done not a 
little to restore respect for the monarchy. Her son, 
Alfonso XIII, who attained his majority in 1902, has 
been careful to observe the limits imposed on a Consti- 
tutional Sovereign. His marriage to the Princess 
Victoria Eugénie of Battenberg in 1906 was accept- 
able to his subjects, because 1t connected him with the 
Constitutional monarchy of Great Britain, and seemed 
to show a determination to depart from the former 
close connection with the clerical and _ absolutist 
Bourbon and Habsburg family circle. The general 
conviction of the Spaniards, that the King had acted 
by the advice of Pope Leo XIII, whether it was well- 
founded or not, was at least evidence as to what they 
wished to be true. They wished to remain monarchical 
in political loyalty and Catholic in religion; but they 
were no less desirous of being freed from abso- 
lutism, and of being reconciled to the world 
outside the bounds of Roman Catholicism. The 
personal courage shown by the King when an 
attempt .was made to murder him and his 
bride on their marriage-day, together with the proof 
of confidence which they gave by driving through 
Madrid, without a military escort, immediately after- 
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wards, touched popular sentiment. Many Spaniards 
who were hostile to their government were yet pre- 
pared to allow that Don Alfonso XIII was simpdtico 
y valiente, likeable and brave. On the surface, at least, 
there appeared to be signs that Spain had at last 
attained to a condition of stability and was about to 
enter on a period of true prosperity. 


Spain} 


11. SOCIAL AND POLITICAL CONDITIONS 
(1) ReEticious 

THE power of the Church in Spain is very great, so 
great mdeed that, in the unlikely event of a conflict 
between the two, it might even outweigh that of the 
army. The Spaniards are, generally speaking, 
tenacious of old customs; and the practices of the 
Roman Catholic Church, its forms, formulas, and 
ceremonies, are closely interwoven with the daily life of 
the people. There is no doubt an increase of indiffer- 
ence among the men, who, it is generally acknowledged, 
go less frequently to church than they used to do, and 
habitually speak ill of the clergy; but they are neither 
anti-clerical not inclined to dispense with the services 
of the churches. The women are the mainstay of the 
Church, and could not ltve without its rites; and the 
men recognise and approveof this. Among the moneyed 
and governing classes and the army officers, even 
where there is no personal devotion, there is a general 
conviction that the Church helps to preserve the spirit 
of obedience and discipline. Politicians of all shades 
usually take care to affirm that they are good Catholics; 
and there is no doubt that the faith of many Spaniards 
is deep-seated and sincere. 

In spite of the fact that the Faith is largely held, and 
that there is little active hostility to it, the Church in 
Spain regards itself as under a grievance. In 1834 the 
financial difficulties of the Govefnment, and the envy 
and ill-feelmg which prevarled against certam classes 
of the clergy, brought about the confiscation and 
secularisation of the material property of the Church. 
The wealth of the Church Had been concentrated if a 
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few hands. The Archbishops, Bishops, Chapters of 
Cathedrals, Collegiate Churches, and Monastic Orders 
enjoyed by far the larger portion of it. The Bene- 
dictines and their offshoots, especially the Cistercians, 
were very wealthy. The monks were unpopular 
landlords. They worked their estates with small per- 
manent staffs and large gangs of labourers, hired and 
dismissed in spring and autumn. Married people were 
generally forbidden to live on their estates. The monks 
were often possessed of feudal superiorities and rights 
of “higher and lower justice.’’ The Friars, ‘“‘ Preach- 
ing” and “ Begging,’ Dominicans and Franciscans, 
as well as others who were not claustrate and were 
drawn from all classes, were less disliked, though they, 
too, were often rich. The most general cause of the 
unpopularity of the Religious Orders was the fact that 
all land that passed into their hands went into 
mortmain, and never came on the market, and that the 
price of the remnant which could be held by laymen was 
consequently enhanced. The comforts and immunities 
of religious life, moreover, naturally provoked much 
envy; and various attempts to secularise Church lands 
had met with considerable support. 

In the later days of the old monarchy the Pope had 
been persuaded to sanction the financial expedient ot 
secularising certain monastic lands, but always with the 
proviso that the expropriated Orders ahauld be com- 
pensated. But the great attacks on Church property 
began in 1808. In that year, Napoleon ordered a 
confiscation of one-third; and in the following year 
Joseph Bonaparte ordered a general confiscation. In 
face of the national resistance to the invaders, neither 
order could be executed. The Cortes, to meet the 
expenses of Government, carried out a partial and 
irregular confiscation; but after the return of 
Ferdinand VII a general restoration was decreed. It 
was, however, found impossible to carry it out; many 
monastic houses had already been ruined, and man 
tenants of the secular clergy had been emancipated. 
The process was repeated in 1820. The great spolia- 
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tion (el grande latrocinio) took place during the 
period 1833-34. During these years 76,734 lots of 
house and landed property belonging to the regulars, 
and 69,539 lots belonging to the secular clergy, were 
sold by the Government, a sum estimated at £35,000, 000 
being realised. This was far below the value of the 
property ; but the needs of the Government had driven 
it to what were really forced sales. There had also 
been much favouritism and collusion; and much good 
land had changed hands at four or five years’ purchase. 
Ridiculous prices had also been obtained for house pro- 
perty. After 1844, what remained unsold was restored 
to the Church. This remnant has been still further 
diminished at later dates; and only a few fragments 
now remain in the hands of the Church. 

This wholesale confiscation has never been forgiven. 
But while it is manifestly true that the Archbishop of 
Toledo, for example, to-day has a stipend of 30,000 
pesetas (£1,200), subject to a deduction of 20 per cent. 
since the war with the United States, in comparison 
with the £60,000 a year of his predecessors drawn from 
land or feudal incidents, it must be remembered that 
the parish clergy were worse off then than they are 
to-day. They were dependent on the tithe and what 
_ they could obtain from their parishioners as fees. The 
tithe had in part been granted to the King by the Pope. 
Much had been alienated by the Bishops; and the lay- 
men who held the tithe, subject to the obligation to 
support the parish priests, paid them sums of £3 to 
£6 a year.’ | 


1 The dates of the successive steps of the great spoliation show 
that the process was prolonged. In 1834 the Liberal Government 
suppressed the monastic houses which openly gave help to Don 
Carlos. At the same time, all houses of less than twelve members 
were closed, and their property was taken. In 1835 the Jesuits 
were expelled. In 1836 all Orders of Regulars other than the 
missionary, teaching, and nursing Orders were suppressed as 
illegal, and their property was confiscated. In 1837 the tithe was 
abolished, and the property of the secular clergy was taken. The 
Government undertook to provide in future for the maintenance 
of the clergy and the repair of the churches. 
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The confiscation of the Church-lands had naturally 
led to a suspension of relations with the Papacy. After 
the fall of Eecariana’s Regency, and the declaration of 
the majority of Isabel II, the Moderados, who were 
then in office under the leadership of General Narvaez, 
were anxious for a reconciliation. Some of the Con- 
servatives were in favour of a complete restoration of 
all that had been taken. No stch wholesale return 
of what the Church had Jost was possible. Narvaez 
and his colleagues could only give back such part as 
had not already been sold (1845). They would 
willingly have arranged a Concordaf; but the demands 
of the Papacy were excessive, and negotiations weré 
broken off. Narvaéz retaliated by cciafbstating certain 
revenues which the Papacy received ftom Spain. 

A Concordat was at last made in 1851, and is still the 
basis of the relations of the Spanish Government and 
the Curia. But, though it has never been formally 
denounced by the Spanish Governmeft, it has been 
suspended on several occasions in times of revolution, 
and has been much modified. On the face of it, the 
Concordat of 1851 seemed to restore the Church to the 
position it had held before 1833. The Pope did, indeed, 
recognise the validity of the sales effected before the 


signing of the Concordat. But the Church of Rome. 


was recognised as the only lawful form of worship. 
Education was placed tnder clerical conttol. Public 
authorities weré bound to aid the Brshops in suppress- 
ing pernicious books and doctrines. The Chutch was to 
enjoy full ecclesiastical freedom as defined by the 
Canon Law. The right of the Church to the endow- 
ments which still remained was affitmed. The State 
bound itself to support the secular clergy. The Church 
was to be fully authorised to acquire and hold property 
both real ard pérsonal. | 

But no diplomatic document could be fruly valid 
when one of the two parties to it was itself in so un- 


stable a condition as the Spanish Government of the — 


middle years of the nineteenth century. In less than 
ten years the Concoiidat had beén grossly violated. It 
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had never been accepted as fina] by the Libera] or “ Pro- 
gressive’ parties. After the military revolution of 
1854, the enemies of the Church came into power, and 
acted as if the Concordat had never been made. When 
Spain settled down again under the Ministry of 
O’Donnell (1858-63), the so-called Union Liberal, 
which was in fact a Moderate-Conservative coalition 
under military rane a new settlement had to be 
made with the Papacy. It was arranged in 1859. The 
Holy See was then threatened by the steady advance 
of the movement which aimed at the unification of 
Italy. It could no longer put its demands as high as 
they had been in 1851. The Pope not only recognised 
sales which had already been effected by force, but 
agreed that all the remaining property of the Church 
should be handed over to the State in return for 3 per 
cent. bonds. The bargain was a good one for the State, 
for the land remained and could be sold; the bonds 
were already depreciated, and suffered much loss of 
value amid the general disasters of Spanish finance. 
The budget of the Church, as fixed at the time of 
the Concordat (1851), was £1,250,000. Jf the stipends 
of the parish clergy were small (as Jow as £22 a year. 
in country parishes), they were better than the portions 
which had been given formerly. The settlement of 1859 
has not been more loyally carried out than the first 
Concordat. During the revolutionary period (1868- 
74), the payment of clerical stipends was for a time 
suspended. This suspension did much to produce the 
reaction which led to the re-establishment of the 
monarchy. The anger it aroused was not wholly due to 
the religious or clerical sentiments of the people. The 
_ budget of the Church was assessed on a particular tax. 
When the payments to the Church were suspended, the 
tax was not takenoff. The parishioners, therefore, found 
that they were stil] calledon topay money to the Govern- 
ment for the support of the Church, and also to pro- 
vide by voluntary contributions for their parish clergy. 
They resented this double demand as grossly unjust. 
State pavments to the clergy were resumed after the 
[ 2522] E 
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Restoration. Yet, if the Spanish Government had had 
to deal only with the secular clergy, the Concordat 
of 1851, as modified in 1859, would probably have pro- 
vided a good working compromise. After the restora- 
tion of Alfonso XII there was a renewal of disputes 
with the Papacy. When Canovas was seeking support 
he had made promises which he did not find it con- 
venient, or even possible, to fulfil, He had undertaken 
to pay arrears, to increase the budget of the Church, to 
give it full control of education, to suppress all other 
forms of worship, and, in short, to put it in actual 
possession of all it could claim under the Concordat of 
1851. He avoided compliance by slipping out of office, 
and leaving a substitute to repudiate his promises. The 
Church was disappointed; but the mass of the secular 
clergy were content with what they could get, and there 
was no wish, even among Conservatives, for clerical 
domination. 

The real difficulty, as between the Spanish Govern- 
ment and the Curia, has always arisen from conflicts 
concerning the position of the monastic Orders. It has 
been seen that they had been (with certain exceptions) 
declared illegal in 1836. Yet in 1904 there were inSpain 
2,656 houses of women occupied by 46,030 nuns and 
sisters, and 597 houses of men, whose members numbered 
10,680. Both included small minorities of foreigners, 
1,357 women and 8388 men. The point at issue has 
always been whether the Concordat recognised the 
claim of the Church to exist in all its parts by its own 
right, or whether no “congregation ’’ could lawfully 
exist save with a special authorisation of the Govern- 
ment. It is to be observed that 2,274 of the houses of 
women and 509 of the houses of men were duly regis- 
tered. Special new laws have been proposed and not 
passed, or passed and not applied. Negotiations with 
the Curia have been begun and suspended, and the 
matter has never been settled. 

A foreign observer cannot at once understand why 
the question has been raised at all. Fifty thousand 
Religious in a Roman Catholic country of 19,000,000 
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inhabitants does not appear to be an excessive number ; 
and the large majority of these Orders are devoted to 
beneficent and charitable purposes, which were always 
declared to be lawful. Only 717 of the houses of 
women, and 75 of those of men are classed as “ con- 
templative.’’ Four-fifths of the total number of 
Religious are women. On the face of it there would 
appear to be no reason to suppose that these Religious, 
who are in the majority of cases engaged in teaching, 
nursing, or charity, can constitute a danger to the lay 
community. And it must be conceded that there is an 
element of make-believe in much of the denunciation 
of the “congregations.’’ The real reason why the 
Orders are assailed is because they afford the most 
plausible excuse for an attack on the whole Church 
and the dynasty. 

The Use the Church makes of its Resources.—It 
is obvious that Religious Orders which possess no con- 
fessed endowments must depend on the voluntary offer- 
ings of the faithful. It is no less obvious that, being 
independent bodies, they can make what use they 
please of the money given them. Now it is commonly 
asserted that the collections made by the Religious 
Orders are very great, and that, by means of them, the 
Church is once more in possession of no less than a third 
of the total wealth of the nation. It no longer holds 
great stretches of land in mortmain, but it has invest- 
ments of all kinds which give it a dominating control 
of the national industries. And it is asserted that the 
resources obtained in this way are employed in the 
general interest of the Church all over the world. When 
clerical writers point to the poverty of the secular 
clergy as a proof of the poverty of the Church, they are 
constantly told that the budget, out of which stipends 
are paid and buildings kept in repair, is by far the 
smaller part of the wealth that the Church commands. 
It is manifestly impossible, except for the few who are 
fully informed of the financial affairs of the Church, to 
know how far these estimates of tts means are based 
on facts. There can, however, be no doubt that the 
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Church has invested largely in the: railways, and in 
other forms of industry, manufacturing and agri- 
cultural. The influence which the clergy can always 
exercise in every family is reinforced by the means it 
possesses of advancing or hindering the fortunes of the 
men in business. 

And these means of influence are in the hands of 
the Orders. The Episcopatein Spain is chiefly recruited 
_from them, and not from the parish clergy. In the — 
- upper classes the women look far more to the Regulars 
for religious guidance than to the Seculars. With all 
these ways of persuading or applying pressure at their _ 
disposal, it is but natural that the Orders, acting with 
the co-operation of the Bishops, should have defeated 
all attempts to limit their numbers or control their 
growth. In 1902 they obtained a Royal Decree which 
explicitly permitted the formation of new communities 
on the sole condition that they were approved by the 
Bishop, and duly reported to the Governor of the 
Province. | 

The reactionary attitude of the Orders, especially in 
educational matters, has earned them the hatred of the 
urban working classes; but there is alsoa large economic 
element in this hatred. These Orders engage in 
industrial work; and their competition is considered 
unfair, because they can undersell all competitors. No 
wages are paid to their members, who are entitled only 
to their food and lodging on a thrifty scale. It 
is true that their agents who tout for business do not 
scruple to quote this fact as the reason why they can 
work cheaper than other tradesmen. From the point of 
view of the working classes their activity is hateful, 
because it tends to keep down wages which are already 
very low. During the riots in which the house of the 
Escolapios in Barcelona was destroyed, a religious 
establishment of women which supported itself by 
needlework was invaded, gutted, and set on fire by a 
mob of sempstresses and female factory hands. 
Spaniards of the working classes, while quite ready to 
profess sympathy for the parish clergy who are as poor 
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as themselves, are the bitterest enemies of the monastic 
Orders. The sentiment is not wholly modern. In 1834 
the first steps taken to secularise Church property were 
accompanied by massacres of hundreds of friars both 
in Barcelona and Madrid. The immediate pretext then 
was that the Religious were suspected of having caused 
an epidemic of cholera by poisoning the wells, for the 
purpose of destroying the Liberals. Such a monstrous 
fable would not have been believed if there had not been 
a predisposition to think evil of the Orders. It is but 
just to add that the friars had set the example by 
preaching that the cholera was a judgment of God on 
the Liberals for their opposition to Don Carlos and the 
Church. 


(2) POLITICAL 


The Government of Spain is, by law, a Constitutional 
Monarchy. The existing Constitution dates from June 
30, 1876, and is of a liberal or even democratic 
character. lt guarantees the personal freedom of all 
Spaniards from arbitrary arrest, and provides that no 
‘tax shall be imposed, and no law passed, without the 
consent of Parliament (the Cortes). The Cortes is 
divided into two Chambers—a Senate (Senado) and a 
House of Representatives (Congreso). 

The Senate is composed of :— 


(a.) Senators by their own right and for life 
(Vitalicios) who are: all sons of the King or of the 
Heir-Apparent who have attained their majority; 
Grandees of Spain, not being subjects of a foreign 
sovereign,’ who can prove the possession of an income 
of 60,000 pesetas (£2,400); the Captains-General of 
the army and the fleet; the Patriarch of the Indies, 
and the Archbishops; the Presidents of the Council of 
State, of the Supreme Court, of the Court of Accounts, 
and of the councils of the army and the navy. All who 
are Senators ex officio must have held office for two 
vears. 


1There are several grandees of Spain who are not Spaniards. 
The Duke of Wellington is one. 
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(6.) Senators named by the King, from classes 
specified in Article 22 of the Constitution. 

(c.) Senators who are elected. They must be chosen 
from these same classes. Twelve classes in all are 
named, and they consist of public servants of high rank, 
or of men of means, if they possess titles without 
grandeza or have held municipal office. They number 
in all 187, and form one-half of the House. They are 
chosen by the Archbishoprics (9), or by academies, 
universities (of which there are 10), and economic 
societies (21); all others are elected by provincial dele- 
gates, delegates of the municipalities, and the largest 
tax-payers. They are eligible for re-election. 


The Congress is composed of one deputy for every 
50,000 inhabitants. The deputies are chosen for five 
years, the legal life of a Cortes. The electoral body is 
composed of all men over twenty-five years of age, who 
possess civil rights and have been resident in the con- 
stituency for two years. The exercise of the power to 
vote is in theory compulsory.’ 

A long list of authorities, all Spaniards, writers of 
note and public men who have held high office, could 
be quoted to support the assertion that this Constitu- 
tion has frequently been disregarded. The fact that 
the Government often suspends the constitutional 
guarantees, and that accused persons are sometimes 
tried and condemned by courts-martial for such offences 
as riot, or what would be treason-felony in Great 
Britain, is enough to show that the theory of govern- 
ment does not always coincide with its practice in 
Spain. 

The authorities referred to above are no _ less 
unanimous in asserting that the real Government of 
Spain is what is known in the political slang of the 
country as El Caciquismo, the rule of Caciques. 
This word, taken from the vocabulary of Spanish- 


1 For a summary of the Spanish Constitution see W. F. Dodd’s 
Modern Constitutions (1909), II, 198-216. 
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American Indians, is the equivalent of the American 
“boss.’’ It is by no means easy to say what enables a 
particular man to become a Cacique.’ There may even 
be no general rule. Landowners, agents of landowners, 
lawyers, mere bullies who can rely on the support of 
politicians at Madrid, are Cacigues. They have lotal 
influence, and some of them are said to use it well. But 
the prevailing quality of El Caciquismo is bad. It 
covers the country like a net. It confers or refuses 
favours, grants or denies office, gives or withholds the 
use of irrigation canals, grants time or applies pressure 
for the payment of taxes, employs ruffians to beat and 
kill, The Congresses it returns are composed of its 
agents, and contain hardly any representatives of the 
industry and property of the kingdom. And it could 
readily be suppressed if the people, or even a deter- 
mined minority of them, would act against it.. The 
Spaniards, however, who denounce it most eloquently 
can suggest no remedy. 

Yet it may well be that this passive attitude is in a 
way justifiable. Caczquismo will not disappear till 
there has been a great moral and intellectual reform 
in Spain. Constitutional Government has been a farce, 

as the best-informed Spaniards are the first to affirm, 
' because it is neither understood nor liked by the vast 
majority of the people. The Congresos chosen in 
such conditions consist of nominees of Ministers or of 
Caciques. They are bound by no common principles. 
A majority soon dissolves under the influence of 
personal rivalry or self-seeking. Laws are never 
properly discussed, and even the budget is rarely 
debated. Though there has been some improvement, 
the public administration still suffers from the applica- 
tion of the rule that to the victors belong the spoils. 
Parliamentary activity has never been more than an 
agitation on the surface. Spaniards who see its faults 


1 For a full treatment of this subject by many competent 
hands see Oligarquia y Caciquismo como la forma actual del 
Gobierno en Espafa, published by the Section of Historic Sciences 
of the Madrid Atheneum, 1902. 
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quite well have been known to maintain that, without 
the control exercised by the army, the Church, and the 
public offices, a Parlianientary election in which the 
voters were left free would simply produce anarchy, 
because the various parts of the country are not united 
enough in interest, sentiment, and opinion to allow of 
the formation of a working majority. The experiment 
which has just been made does not appear to have 
shown that they were wrong. 

Factions can, indeed, exist in such conditions as 
these; they can even abound. What is not possible is 
the existence of a united party which can count on some 
measure of support in all parts of Spain, and such a 
measure of support in the country as a whole as would 
enable it to rely on its own strength, and, therefore, 
to pursue an independent and consistent course. 

There have, however, been certain general charac. 
-teristics which make it possible to classify all these. 
diverse and wavering bodies under heads which do 
really correspond to differences of principle. Before 
the Carlist War of 1833-40, a real distinction could be 
made between those Spaniards who strove to bring 
about a change in the essential character of their 
Government and those who wished to maintain the old 
order. Liberals or Progressives were for change; 
Serviles or Apostolics strove for preservation. The 
Carlist conflicts introduced a new division between 
those who accepted Isabel II and her descendants as 
heads of the State and those who adhered to the rule 
of succession established by Philip V. They are 
known as the Dynastic and Anti-Dynastic parties. 
Since the Revolution of 1868, the Anti-Dynastic parties 
have been reinforced by the Republicans. The Carlists 
are in reality a clerical party; their chiefs have 
resigned themselves to accept Constitutional principles. 
There is little or no political difference between them 
and the Dynastic parties; but they do not i as to 
the power they are disposed to allow to the Church. 

Some of the Republicans would be prepared to accept 
a Constitutional Monarchy; but they aim at the 
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destruction of the Monarchy in their own country 
because they are afraid that it will never be honestly 
constitutional, as in Great Britain, Italy, or Belgium; 
also on the ground that it is guided by clerical 
influence. The Socialists, who have arisen but recently, 
are hostile to the whole existing order of the State, 
political and social. -Carlists,. Republicans, and 
Socialists are all more or less divided among them- 
selves. 

The Dynastic parties have been Conservative or 
Liberal in name, but they have in practice been little 
more than rival “ connections ’’ held together—when 
they have acted in concert—by leaders whose influence 
was personal. Both have always been at the mercy of 
the army. 

An account of Spanish parties would be incomplete 
without some mention of the Regionalists. The two 
bodies known by this name would be much more 
accurately described as Catalans and Basques. These 
are the two industrial and manufacturing peoples in 
Spain. They have old traditions of local government, 
and languages of their own.’ Both suffer from the 
delays, corruption, and perpetual interference of the 
bureaucracy at Madrid. They profess to be striving 
for a measure of local self-government which will give 
them power to control their own affairs. Their com- 
plaints are well founded, and their claim has an 
appearance of justice. But both suffer from a weak- 
ness in their position which will make it difficult for 
them to obtain what they desire. Catalonia and Biscay 
alike flourish, because a rigid, even an exaggerated, 
system of protection gives them the monopoly of the 
home market. Under a real system of “ regionalism ’’ 
the other provinces of Spain from Galicia and Asturias 


1 Everybody knows that the Basque is a separate language. 
But foreigners sometimes assume that Catalan is a mere dialect. 
This is a mistake. Catalan is a true language, akin to the 
Southern French. It has been used for government and litera- 
ture. It is the speech of daily life in Catalonia, Valencia, and 
the Balearic Isles, with local modifications. 
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down to Andalusia, which are agricultural and 
pastoral, would certainly refuse to remain tributary 
to Catalonia and Bizcaya. Moreover, their demands 
are presented in ways which provoke anger. The 
Basques do not so much as profess to be Spaniards. The 
Catalans are fond of asserting that they are a “ Latin ” 
people, who belong to Europe; whereas the Castilians 


-. --Le., all the inhabitants of the central tablelands 


which form five-sevenths of the peninsula—and the 
Andalusians are, according to the Catalans, semi- 
African and “‘ gypsified ’’ (4 gitanados). 


(3) SociaL 


The lack of trustworthy statistics renders the task 
of giving a satisfactory account of the conditions of 
the working classes in Spain one of extreme difficulty. 
The facts are known only in a general way. Such 
information as we do possess points to the conclusion 
that about one-quarter of the population is engaged in 
agriculture, while only seventy-five in the thousand 
are employed in other forms of productive industry, 
including miming. One-third of the latter classes are 
to be found in the provinces of Barcelona and Bizcaya— 
that is to say in parts of Catalonia and the Basque 
provinces. The war has stimulated employment in some 
districts, in the manufacturing regions of Catalonia for 
instance, and in the iron-producing parts of Bizcaya. 
There has been an increase in wages, but it has been 
accompanied by a more than proportionate rise in the 
cost of living. Outside the favoured districts there has 
been acute distress. 

The poverty of Spain is due, firstly, to natural 
causes; secondly, to bad administration and obstinate 
adherence to a faulty economic policy. Don Lucas 
Mallada, in his work on “ The Evils of our Country °’ 
(Los males de la Patria), has calculated that 10 per cent. 
of Spain is bare rock; 35 per cent. is naturally unpro- 
ductive soil, lying at a great height or destitute of 
water; 45 per cent. is fairly good land, lying where the 
communications are difficult, and ill-watered because it 
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has to rely on the rainfall, which is very erratic 
throughout the interior of Spain. The remaining 10 
per cent. 1s good soil advantageously situated. The 
drawbacks due to bad communications could have been 
modified by better management; even the lack of navi- 
gable rivers might have been to some extent made good. 
Very little has been done to remedy these drawbacks. 
The true sources of the country’s wealth are its agri- 
culture and pasture (industria agropecuaria). They 
are precisely those sources which have been the most 
neglected. Agriculture has suffered chiefly from systems 
of land tenure which have militated against good cult1- 
vation. Among them the most injurious have been the 
excessive sub-divisions of the soil, due to divisions, not 
of ownership of land, but of rights held under heritable 
or perpetuable leases.' The cultivation of the land is 
left to men who are too poor, as well as too ignorant, to 
do it justice. Even where large estates (latifundia) 
are in the power of the owner, as in Andalusia, things 
are no better. The proprietor is an absentee who leaves 
the management to agents and middlemen. The land 
is worked by gangs brought from outside. In these 
conditions the agriculture of Spain is inevitably bad. 
Except near the French frontier, and in one belt of the 
Mediterranean coast, it is given up to antiquated 
routine. The total production is far below what it 
might be. Eleven bushels of wheat to the 
acre is-the average, and the total output of the 
4,000,000 hectares devoted to foodstufis is not 
sufficient to feed the population; the 31,000,000 
quintals grown in a good year fall about 2,000,000 
short of what is needed. Where little is pro- 
duced by hard labour with poor instruments, the 
poverty must needs be great. The results are seen in 
the wholesale emigration to North and South America. 
The conditions are worst in the south of Spain, and, 
perhaps, worst of all in the province of Jaen. The 


1See, for a summary of these rights, Don Fermin Caballero, 
Fomento de la Poblacién Rural, and Don F. de Cardenas, 
Ensayo sobre la Historia de la Propiedad Territorial en Espafta. 
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labourers (braceros) are huddled in squalid outhouses, 
are paid very ill (about 1s. 3d. a day), and are fed on 
inferior bread mixed in salads with vinegar, a little oil, 
and vegetables. Agrarian outrage is naturally more 
common here than elsewhere; it was in Andalusia that 
the outbreak of Agrarian Socialism, known as the 
‘Black Hand,’’ took place. 

The condition of the industrial workmen is scarcely 
better. Wages are low; and the protective customs’ 
barrier drawn round the country has naturally raised 
the price of living. The consumos (octrot duties) 
levied in all the towns on most of the necessaries of 
life have had the same effect. In the year 
1902 the consumos amounted to 194:25 pesetas per 
head for the inhabitants of Madrid. Whereas the cost 
of living increased by 216 per cent. between 1827 and 
1902, the rise in wages was on the average only 18 7; 
per cent. The average in 1827 was 2°75 pesetas a day. 
In 1868 it was 3 pesetas, and in 1902 it was 3:25 
pesetas. Since that year the prices of food and rents 
have increased, and there has been no proportionate 
increase 1n wages. , 

It is inevitable that discontent should be rife, and 
even that it should take the form of violence. Only the 
facts that the industrial population concentrated in 
cities is relatively small, and that the agricultural 
population is thin, much scattered, and deeply divided 
into small communities with few or no connections out- 
side their own borders, have saved Spain from con- 
vulsions as great as those which have shattered Russia. 
Bitterness of feeling has been intensified by the 
common belief that the monied classes habitually escape 
paying their fair share of the public burdens by the use 
of influence or bribery. 

A Government so embarrassed as the Spanish has 
always been is unable to do much for the working 
classes, even when it has the wish. The desire has been 
shown both by legislation and by the foundation of the 
“ Institute of Social Reform,’’ which dates from 1903. 
The Institute replaced an older commission. Legisla- 
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tion in favour of the working classes may be said to 
have been one of the results of the Revolution of 1868. 
In 1870 a law was passed to grant freedom of associa- 
tion to workmen. In 1900, and again in 1903, other 
laws were passed to secure compensation for 
accidents to workmen, and to give protection to 
women and children. It is, however, generally 
acknowledged that the employers have always been able 
to evade the application of these laws. Some employers, 
both in Catalonia and the Basque provinces, have 
shown a desire to help their workmen by founding 
savings banks, pension funds, and hospitals; but these 
well-meant efforts also have had small effect, and have 
too often been short-lived. 

The rise of Socialism has stimulated the Church to 
make efforts to improve the lot of the working classes. 
Christian Socialism has had eloquent advocates in 
Spain. These clerical efforts have been more effective 
in the country districts than in the towns, where they 
are much distrusted. The workmen dread them as being 
merely levers for schemes to increase the power of the 
Church, while they are too poor to be able to do 
much for themselves; and the mutual distrust which 
makes co-operation so difficult among Spaniards, and 
the tendency of every Spanish association to dissolve 
into sections, have prevented any appreciable ameliora- 
tion of labour conditions.’ . 


(4) Pusiic EpucATION 


Very little has been done by Government in the 
interests of education. Not only are the schools 
insufficient in number, but the training is usually 
superficial. This is largely due to the action of the 
Church, which has used its great influence and resources 
to oppose Liberal reform, and to subject education to 
ecclesiastical influences. Among the poorer classes, 
the members of the Escolapios, a teaching Order 
founded in the seventeenth century, are the main 


See Angel Marvaud, La Question sociale en Espagne. 
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directors of education. They give gratuitous 
education to the poor, but also take paying 
pupils. The money which they receive for the 
latter is applied equally to the education of the poor, 
the teaching for both classes ot pupils being identical. 
The Jesuits are the chief teachers of the upper classes. 
The quality of the teaching is much criticised; it is 
superiicial, and certainly aims at excluding modern 
criticism and modern science. Both Orders are 
detested by the Liberal parties and by the workmen in 
the towns. During the riots in Barcelona in 1909, the 
Jesuit College and the huge boarding school of the 
Escolapios were assailed. The former was successfully 
defended by the staff and pupils, but the latter was 
burnt to the ground. 

Schools opened by English, American, and Swiss 
Protestant Missions in certain parts of Spain are, in 
spite of the strong Roman Catholicism of the 
Spaniards, much frequented by children of the working, 
and latterly also of the professional, classes, simply 
because they are known to give a better education than 
the native establishments. Increasing numbers of 
Spaniards go to England, France, and to a greater 
extent to Switzerland, to complete their education. 

Universities—The number of universities in Spain 
is sufficient, and they are well placed to serve the needs 
of the country. ‘They are at Barcelona, Madrid, 
Oviedo, Salamanca, Santiago, Saragossa, Seville, 
Valencia, Valladolid. The list was at one time much 
longer ; but several universities were suppressed, either 
in 1808 or in the time of change which followed the 
death of King Ferdinand VII. The existing bodies 
are all of long standing, the oldest, Salamanca, dating 
from about 1220, and the youngest, Seville, from 1504. 
In its present form Madrid dates only from 1836, but - 
it was formed in that year by the incorporation of a 
college founded in the capital in 1770 with the Univer- 
sity of Alcalé de Henares, which was created by 
Cardinal Ximenez in 1499. The University of Bar- 
celona, which dates from 1450, was exiled to Cervera 
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by Philip V as part of the punishment he inflicted on 
the city for its obstinate adherence to his Habsburg 
competitor. But it was restored to Barcelona in 1836. 

The Spanish universities have suffered from two 
causes. Their affairs were most corruptly mis- 
managed during the decadence of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. They were impoverished, and 
became almost entirely devoted to scholastic philosophy. 
It was a great misfortune for them that the indispen- 
sable work of reform and revival was done in a revolu- 
tionary epoch, and by men who were not only themselves 
not scholars, but could think of nothing better to do 
than to attempt to introduce a slavish imitation of the 
University of France. The so-called ‘‘ Decree of 
Secularisation,’’ issued on September 17, 1845, by the 
playwright and politician Antonio Gil v Zarate, who 
was then Director of Public Instruction, aimed 
avowedly at establishing a ‘‘ University of Spain.’ It 
was in reality a decree of centralisation which struck at 
the independence of all the universities, and subjected 
them to the control of politicians in Madrid. 


(5) FINANCES 


The finances of Spain have always been embarrassed. 
No real improvement has been made during the 
whole of the recent history of the country. From the 
year 1808 down to the eve of the Great War, the rule 
has been that the expenditure has exceeded the revenue. 
Surpluses have indeed been shown; but the appearance 
of solvency has been obtained by manipulation of the 
accounts. In 1913 the Minister of Finance professed 
that there would be a surplus of 22,000,000 pesetas. 
But he secured this figure by not including “ supple- 
mentary ’’.and “extraordinary ’’ expenditure. 

It would, perhaps, be unfair to go back to the Penin- 
sular War and the Carlist struggle; but from 1850, 
when the Government of Isabel II was fairly estab- 
lished, onwards, expenditure steadily ran beyond 
revenue. From 1850 to 1882 the average deficit was 
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80,000,000 pesetas. From 1882 to 1890 it was 
88,000,000. Between 1891 and 1894 it sank to 
49,000,000, and between 1894 and 1897 to 16,000,000. 
The insurrection in Cuba, and the war with the United 
States, threw the country back, and the deficits again 
increased. In 1912, though the Minister of Finance 
claimed a surplus of. 16,000,000 pesetas, there was in 
reality a deficit of 70,920,000. Trade and revenue have 
indeed increased; but expenditure has increased at a 
still greater rate. In 1890 it amounted to 849,840,000 
pesetas; in 1913 it had reached 1,142,730,000. The 
increase in 23 years was, therefore, 292,890,000 pesetas. 

During the ten years preceding 1913 the trade of 
Spain increased by only 155,000,000 pesetas. It 
follows that the growth of the national debt has been 
constant. In spite of partial bankruptcies, dignified 
by the name of “ conversions,” “ consolidations,” and 
“taxes on interest of debt,’’ the debt grew from 
3,390,000,000 pesetas in 1868 to 9,830,663,206 in 1913. 
At the close of the nineteenth century, the interest on 
the debt absorbed one-half of the revenue. In 1913 it 
still took 400,000,000 pesetas out of a total estimated 
expenditure of 1,142,000,000. 

Sources of Revenue.—On paper it would appear that 
the Spanish Government taps, or even drains, every 
kind of supply. The land tax (in 1913) produced 
123,000,000 pesetas in the country, and 64,000,000 
in the towns. Licences for industry and _ trade, 
42,000,000; customs, 177,000,000; the « tobacco 
monopoly, 155,000,000; income tax (utilidades), 
147,000,000; death duties, 68,000,000; stamps, 
90,000,000: mines, 10,000,000; poll tax (cedulas), 
7,000,000; sugar, 41,000,000; alcohol, 16,000,000; the 
public lottery, 41,000,000; the octroi (consumos), 
45,000,000: tax on transport, 28,000,000; matches, 
13,000,000; explosives, 3,000,000; gas and electricity, 
12,000,000. It is not positively certain that official 
statistics give an exact account of what is actually 
received: but it is beyond dispute that they do not 
show what would be paid if all taxable property bore 
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its just burden and the incidence of the taxes were 
fairly divided. The whole community is banded in a 
league to defraud the Government, which is itself, by 
common consent, “a thief.’’ 

Spanish Ministers cannot and do not even pretend 
to deny that concealments (ocultaciones) of taxable 
property are very common. In 1902 the Minister of 
Agriculture did not hesitate to assert in the Senate that 
land to the amount of 500,000 hectares (about 1,250,000 
acres) in the province of Albacete had not been de 
clared for the tax; 400.000 in Ciudad Real; 600,000 in 
Cérdoba; 750,000 in Granada; and similar amounts 
in other provinces. In the province of Madrid the 
concealments have been declared to reach one-half the 
total taxable property. 

In the case of land, discovery is comparatively easy 
when the Government is driven by need to be strict. 
The concealments of movable property, which are 
easier, are certainly not less frequent. Hardly a year 
passes in which frauds in the customs are not dis- 
covered and some collector is not found to have 
emigrated. It will, of course, be understood that 
everybody does not escape. The fortunate persons are 
those who are Caciques, or are in league with 
Caciques. The taxpayer who has no friends pays 
more than his proper proportion. It has been calculated 
that, whereas if the land tax were fairly assessed the 
average charge would be 2 pesetas per hectare, some 
owners pay from 75 to 100 per hectare, while others 
escape altogether. 
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A LIST OF PLACE NAMES IN SCHLESWIG SHOWING THE 


Danish. | German. 
Aabenraa Apenrade 
Als Alsen 
Amrom Amrum 
Asbgl .. Atzbill 
Bredsted Bredstedt 
Dagebgl Dagebiill 
Danevirke Dannewerk, 

Danewerk 
Dybbgl Diippel 
Eckernferde Eckernforde 
Kjder, Kider Hider 
Kidersted Eiderstedt 
Femern Fehmarn 
Flensborg Flensburg 
For, Fghr Fohbr 
Frederikstad Friedrichstadt 
Gjelting,Geltiny| Gelting 
Glicksborg Glicksburg 
Graasteen Gravenstein 
Haderslev Hadersleben 
Halligerne Die Halligen 
Hjoldelund Joldelund 
Hollingsted Hollingstatt 
Hgjer .. Hoyer 


DANISH AND GERMAN FORMS. 


Danish. 


Isted .. 
Jybeek . 
Jylland 


Kappel. . 
Langeneses 


Lygumkloster ) 


Nibel . 
Okholm | 
Pelvorm 
Redding 
Rome .. 
Sild .. 
Skeerbeek 
Skodborg 
Slien 
Slesvig 
Sgnderborg 
Tinglev 
Tgnder . 
Tgnning 


Trene, Trei Aa 


Vid Aa 


Vojens . 


German. 


Idstedt 

J tibek 
Jutland 
Kappeln 
Langeness 
Liigumkloster 
Niebill 
Ockholm 
Pellwurm 


Sylt 
Scherrebek 
Schottburg 
Schlei 
Schleswig 
Sonderburg 
Ting leff 
Tondern 
Ténning 
Treene 
Wied Au, 
Widau 
Woyens 


In Danish the term Sgnderjylland, t.e., South Jutland, is sometimes 
applied to Schleswig, while the term Utland is used to denote the 
Frisian coast and islands. 


Bohleswis-| 
Holstein 


I, GEOGRAPHY PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL 


(1) Position AnD FRONTIERS 


THE Prussian province of Schleswig-Holstein consists 
of the former duchies of Slesvig' (which forms the 
southern half of the Cimbrian Peninsula), Holstein and 
Lauenburg. It has an area of 19,005 sq. km. (7,338 sq. 
miles), and is situated between 53° 22’ and 55° 28’ 
north latitude, and (as regards mainland) between 
8° 35’ and 11° 8’ east longitude. The greatest breadth 
of the province is 95 miles; its greatest length trom 
north to south, 140 miles. 

The northern boundary has since 1864 been that 
between Prussia and Denmark. In the west the pro- 
vince includes various islands, of which the principal 
are Rom, Sylt, Fohr, Amrum, the Halligen, Pellworm, 
Nordstrand, and Heligoland. With the exception of 
Heligoland, which is 30 miles from the coast, these 
islands are connected with the mainland at low-tide 
by wide stretches of mud-flats. The chief islands be- 
longing to the province on the east are those of Alsen, 
and Fehmarn. In the south-west the Elbe is the 
boundary between the province of Schleswig-Holstein 
and that of Hanover, except for the enclave formed 
by the free city of Hamburg and its territory, which 
includes a number of isolated districts. In the south- 
east a boundary which follows no natural features 
divides the province from the Grand Duchy of Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, the Principality of Ratzeburg (be- 
longing to the Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg-Strelitz), 
the free town of Liibeck (both of which include 
certain detached areas within Schleswig-Holstein) and 
the Principality of Liibeck (belonging to the Grand 
Duchy of Oldenburg). | 


1 For the sake of consistency the German form, Schleswig, will 
henceforward be used in this book. ; 
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(2) SuRFACE, Coast, AND RIVER SYSTEM — 
Surface 


The peninsula forms part of the north German 
plain, reproducing its physical features in miniature, 
and is therefore divisible into three physicai regions. 

In the east is a north-to-south line of low wooded 
hills, studded with numbers of small lakes. The highest 
hills are found to the south of the chain, in the 
Wagrien Peninsula, where the Bungsberg and Pils- 
berg rise to 538 ft. and 420 ft. respectively. ‘rom the 
town of Schleswig to the Baltic the Schlei forms a 
depression in the upland, and beyond it the low hills 
continue northward. ‘This strip occupies 32 per cent 
of the surface. 

To the west les the Geest, a plain formed of loose 
sand and gravel. ‘his, the northern continuation of 
the great Liineburg Heath, occupies 56 per cent. of the 
surface, and slopes very gently westward, in_ three 
places touching the coast. The eastern boundary of 
the Geest is not sharply marked, but on the west it 
~ ends abruptly, usually in a low cliff, and west of it hes 
the marshland forming the third region. None of the 
real marsh is more than 16 feet above, while much is 
below, sea-level, and it has been protected by dykes 
from inroads of the sea. West of this marshland occurs 
a chain of sand-dunes, in places 150 ft. high. 

The eastern upland region is the most suitable for 
cultivation, as the Geest is largely barren heath with 
boggy moorland in its lower parts. A considerable 
amount has been reclaimed, but it 1s still the poorest 
and most thinly populated district. Poor farming only 
is carried on in the north of this region, but in the 
south successful results have been obtained by means 
of thorough manuring, and in addition there is a cer- 
tain amount of reclamation forestry. The marsh- 
lands, extending along the western rivers as well as the 
coast, have been reclaimed by dyking and draining. 
and now provide excellent pasturage. 
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Holstein 
Coast 

The west coast is flat, and its outline at high tide 
is broken by few indentations, the chief being the 
Eider estuary and Meldorf Bay. It is fringed, how- 
ever, by low islands, and by extensive mud flats. The 
western edge of the islands represents a former coast- 
line, marked by sand-dunes, which was broken up by 
the sea in historical times. The former western exten- 
sions of the present river-beds remain as channels which 
intersect the flats. Dykes have been built on many of 
the islands, to prevent further erosion, and considerable 
areas of the flats have been reclaimed as pasture land. 

The nature of this coast renders it extremely diffi- 
cult to approach from the sea, and there are no 
harbours of any importance. 

The east coast presents a complete contrast to the 
west. It consists of an alternation of long narrow 
firths (Forden) and rounded peninsulas occasionally 
ending in islands, while inland the shore rises almost 
immediately into a series of low hills. 


River System 


There are in Schleswig-Holstein three drainage 
areas, including streams flowing respectively to the 
North Sea, the Elbe, and the Baltic. 

A large number of rivers flow parallel westwards 
into the North Sea, e.g., the Wied Au, the Soholm Au, 
and the Eider. Of these the most important is the 
Eider, with a basin of 630 square miles, which rises 
south of Kiel, flows north and then west with wide 
sweeping curves, and after 117 miles enters the North 
Sea at Tonning. Its most important tributary is the 
Treene, on the right bank. The Eider is embanked from 
its mouth up to a point 10 miles below Rendsburg. 

The Elbe forms the southern boundary of the pro. 
vince from Lauenburg to its mouth. The Elbe valley 
is generally some ten miles wide. The soil is marshy, 
but is now drained and protected by dykes. The most 
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- Important tributaries of the Elbe in Schleswig-Holstein 
are the Stor, Pinnau, Alster, and Bille, on the right 
bank. These flow in a south-westerly direction, and are 
navigable for small boats. 

The majority of the Baltic streams are quite small, 
but there are three of some importance—the Trave, 
the Schwentine, and the Schlei. The Trave rises in 
Liibeck, and flows into the Trave firth which enters 
Liibeck Bay. The Schwentine drains the lake of 
Plon and its connexions, and enters Kiel Harbour, while 
the Schlei joins up a series of long, narrow lakes which 
occupy the depression between the northern and 
southern parts of the eastern lowland. 

The Schleswig rivers as a rule are sluggish in flow, 
and are fullest in winter and spring. The Elbe with 
its tributaries and the North Sea rivers are tidal, the 
Stor, for instance, having a difference of four feet 
between high and low water at Itzehoe. Most of the 
western rivers are embanked in their lower reaches. 


(3) CLIMATE 


The climate is chiefly determined by the low relief 
of the country, and the proximity of nearly every part 
of it to the sea. In consequence there is little 
difference either of temperature or rainfall in different 
parts of the country, and the seasonal range of 
temperature is small—from about 32° F. (0° C.) to 
61° F. (16° C.). The rainfall is about 29 inches 
(736 mm.) fairly evenly distributed throughout the 
year. In Schleswig the greatest rainfall occurs in 
August, September, and October, while in the central 
parts of Holstein July is the wettest month. There 
is a considerable amount of mist and fog, especially in 
the autumn, but not much frost or snow. 

The prevalent wind is the strong and moist south- 
westerly, coming from the North Sea. This often 
reaches the velocity of a gale, and by its strength and 
saltness injures tree growth in exposed places. . 
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Holstein 


(4) RacE AND LANGUAGE 


The two duchies into which the province was 
divided prior to 1864 were radically different as 
regards race. Holstein formed part of the Low Ger- 
man or Low Saxon district which embraces nearly all 
Germany north of a line from Aachen to Frankfurt- 
on-Oder. Schleswig, i.e. the portion of the province 
north of the river Eider, was, apart from German 
immigrants, Danish by race, except for a strip along 
the west coast from Husum northward to a point south 
of Hoyer, which was Frisian. The Frisian race’ also 
occupied the islands off that part of the coast, includ- 
ing Heligoland. Linguistically they belong to the 
Anglo-Frisian group, and are less closely related to 
Scandinavians, Dutch, and Germans. 

The Frisian language is still spoken in the south- 
west of Kreis Tondern, in the north-west of Kreis 
Husum, and in the islands of Sylt, Fohr, Amrum., 
Langeness, and Heligoland. As the Frisians are too 
few in number to form a separate state, the linguistic 
problem in their case would be of slight importance 
were it not for the fact that some German writers 
assume, in defiance of all the facts, that they should be 
considered as Germans. 

The Danish language’ has in the course of time been 
supplanted by German (i.e. Low German as spoken in 
Holstein) in the southern part of the Duchy of Schles- 
wig, the boundary between the languages being now 
roughly a line running from a point two or three miles 
north of the town of Flensburg and south-west to Jolde- 
lund Senyespinconr The line dividing Germans from 
Frisians is roughly a continuation of the Flensburg- 
Joldelund line to Bredstedt and the sea. The line 
dividing the Frisians from the Danes runs roughly 
north-west from Joldelund to Hoyer. Thus if, on a 
plebiscite being taken, the Frisians chose to join the 
Danes, the boundary would be a more or less straight 


1The Danish dialect spoken in Schleswig differs considerably 
from literary Danish. 
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line from Flensburg to Bredstedt. If, on the other 
hand, they chose to join the Germans, the boundary 
would take the form of an angle of about 90° with its 
apex at Joldelund. In this case it is questionable 
whether a more satisfactory boundary would not be 
obtained by drawing a straight line from Flensburg to 
Aventoft, south-east of Hoyer, leaving the triangle 
between Flensburg, Joldelund, and Aventoft to Ger- 
many. The triangle so formed, though predominantly 
Danish, is sparsely inhabited, and an awkward angle 
in the frontier would be avoided by its inclusion in 
Germany. As, however, the existence of the triangle 
depends on the wishes of the Frisians, and there is no 
evidence available as to the direction in which their 
choice would lie, the position of the most satisfactory 
boundary remains an open question. 

The only part of the province in which any other 
language than German is spoken by any considerable 
proportion of the inhabitants is thus the area north 
of the Flensburg-Bredstedt line. The figures accord- 
ing to the German census of 1910 for the Kreise of this 
northern district are as follows, the figures for Danes 
including those Danes who also have a knowledge of |. 
German :— A 


8 


— 


)». |Bs! 2483 a 
Kreis. \ i 8 = 8 $ 8 hss 
s | Ss] & | Sy S 
A aot & |a° A, 
‘ 
IJadersleben (lHaderslev) | 50,742 | 79-8 93 | O1 [12,203 | 19-2 
Sonderburg (Senderborg) | 28,700 | 71°9 36 | O-1 110,576 | 26°5 
Apenrade (Aabenraa) =. . [24,171 | 74°6 85 | 0-2 | 7,809 | 24:1 
Tondern (Tender) .. | 24,245 | 40°9 | 12,450 | 21:0 [22,427 | 37°8 
Husum ah 814 | O°7 | 2,950 | 7:2 137,457 | 91-1 
Flensburg (Flensborg), 
3,936 | 6:4 358 | 0°6 [56,074 | 92°1 


urban = aie 6 
Flensburg (Flensbory), 
ss .-| 2,216 | 49 99 | O02 141,959 | 94°4 


rural 


Persistent efforts have been made by the Prussian 
Government since the annexation in 1864 to suppress 
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the Danish language. These efforts, as in Prussian 
Poland, have met with partial success in so far as they 
have prevented any spread of the Danish language. 
They have, however, aroused the same organised 
antagonism on the part of the Danes as on the part of 
the Poles; and the net result of increasingly arbitrary 
measures has been a great increase of national 
solidarity among the Danes.’ 


(5) PopuLaTION 
Distribution 


The population of Schleswig-Holstein (1,621,004 in 
1910, or about 221 persons to the square mile) is rather 
denser than that of most parts of Northern Germany, 
owing partly to the relative fertility of much of its 
area, but mainly to the existence of the towns of Kiel 
and Altona, and the close proximity of Hamburg. 

Nearly half the population of the province (45 per 
cent.) is contained in the towns of Kiel and Altona 
and the three Kreise, which, like Altona itself, depend 
economically on Hamburg (Kreise Pinneberg, Stein- 
burg, and Stormarn, with the town of Wandsbek). 
The rest of the province had in 1910 an average of 132 
persons per square mile. This ficure, one of the lowest 
in Germany, is due to the absence of industries other 
than agriculture and fishing, apart from those existing 
in the towns of Flensburg, Rendsburg, and Neumiins- , 
ter; and also in part to the large extent of the Geest 
(see above, p. 2). The average population of the Geest, 
apart from the Kreise of Steinburg and Pinneberg, is 
only 77 per square mile. In the Kreise of Steinburg 
and Pinneberg, which are more residential and to some 
extent industrial, the population is considerably 
higher. The population of the Danish-speaking dis- 
tricts of North Schleswig is somewhat lower than that 
of the average of the agricultural area (106 per square 


' See below, pp. 57-9. 
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mile as opposed to 132) except in Kreis Sonderburg 
(including the island of Alsen) where it 1s excep- 
tionally high (232 per square mile). 


Towns 


The relative proportions of persons living in the 
country and in towns (with a population of over.2,000) 
were, in 1910, country, 41 per cent.; towns, 59 per cent.. 
The populations in 1910 of the chief towns were: Kiel 
211,627, Altona 172,628, Flensburg 60,922, Wandsbek 
(practically a suburb of Hamburg) 35,212, Neumiinster 
34,555. Rendsburg (population 17,314) is the chief 
town on the Kiel Canal. Altogether there are eleven 
towns in the province with over 10,000 inhabitants, 
and 33 towns with from 2,000 to 10,000. 


Movement 


The average yearly increase of population since 1875 
has been 1:1 per cent. Since 1895 (the year of the 
opening of the Kiel Canal) it hag been 1:5. The in- 
crease has been mainly confined to the towns. In the 
country it has been steady though small, only one 
Kreis (Oldenburg) showing a tendency to diminish in 
population. The birth and death rates fell slowly 
from 1875 to about 1900, and rapidly since then. The 
excess of births over deaths has remained very nearly 
constant since 1880. The figures per 1,000 for 1913, 
including still-born, were— 


Births. | Deaths, | #xcess 


of births. 
Schleswig- Holstein 26°1 13°4 12-7 
Kingdom of Prussia 29°0 15:8 13-2 


Holstein 


Schleswie'] 


1326 
1460 


1533 
1544 


1665 
1767 


1773 
1779 
1806 
1813 
1815 
1830 


1847 
1848 


1849 
1850 


1851 


II. POLITICAL HISTORY 


CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 


Constitution of Waldemar. ~~ 

Christian I of Denmark becomes Duke of Schleswig and 
Count of Holstein. 

Death of Frederick I of Denmark.» 

Partition of the Duchies with the Gottorp branch of the 
Royal House. - 

The Lex Regia. 

Catherine II renounces Holstein-Gottorp claims in 
Schleswig. 

The renunciation confirmed. 

Both Duchies under the Crown of Denmark. 

End of the Holy Roman Empire. 

The War of Liberation. - 

Lauenburg given to Denmark. 

Agitation in favour of a liberal Constitution and partial 
independence for the Duchies. 

Death of Christian VIII of Denmark. 

Constitution of 1848. Revolt of Holstein. Prussian 
invasion of Schleswig. Peace of Malm6é (August 26). 

Renewal of hostilities. 

Treaty of Berlin (July 2). 


Pacification of Holstein. Banishment of the Augusten- 
burgs. 
1852. Treaty of London (May 8). The Augustenburg renuncia- 
tion. 
1859 Frederick of Augustenburg protests against the renuncia- 
tion. Interim Constitution for Holstein (September 23). 
1863 Charter separating Holstein from Schleswig. Death of 
Frederick VII of Denmark (November 15). Christian 
IX signs Constitution (November 18). [Federal troops 
invade Holstein (December). 
1864 Austro-Prussian invasion of Schleswig and Jutland. Fall of 
Diippel (April 18). Conference of London (April 25). 
Treaty of Vienna (October 30). 
1865 Convention of Gastein (August 14). 
1866 War between Austria and Prussia. Battle of Ko6niggratz 
(July 3). Peace of Prague (August 23). | 
1872 Treaty of Apenrade (January 16). 
1878 Treaty of Vienna modifies terms of Treaty of Prague. 
[2521 J C 
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(1) INTRODUCTORY 


THE question of Schleswig-Holstein has been so can- 
vassed and written round by interested parties, and is 
to such an extent confused by side-issues, that it is very 
necessary, before embarking on any discussion of it, to 
single out the main issues in advance. Questions of 
genealogy and of historic and feudal~eights, treaties, 
protocols, and renunciations all presented their diffi- 
culties, and each had its influence on the ultimate 
solution; but the problem was, in the main,—as has 
been admitted by all serious students of the question— 
a problem of nationality.’. : 

The tract of country which forms the neck of the 
Cimbrian Peninsula is fertile in itself; but its main 
importance is due to its geographical position, between 
two seas as well as between two races. An _ inter- 
mediate region where two distinct nationalities, lan- 
guages, and civilisations struggled for the mastery, it 
was bound to become the scene of international com- 
plications. Dominating as it does the mouth of the 
Elbe, possessing important harbours, the most valuable 
Jof which is the Baltic port of Kiel, and offering the 

ne opportunity for linking up by artificial means the 

altic and North Seas, it could not fail to become an 

bject of desire to Germany so soon as the sense off? 
German nationality was awakened. The gratification 
of this natural desire might well have proved impos- 
sible but for the fact that the district was to a large, 
and latterly to an increasing, extent inhabited by a 
population of German race and sympathies, and speak- ~ 
ing—more or less corruptly—the German tongue. The 
River Eider, which separates Schleswig from Holstein, 
had been the extreme northern boundary of the Holy 
Roman Empire and the frontier hetween Germany and 
Scandinavia. The entire province of Holstein was, 
and had always been. almost entirely German in blood. 


1 Ollivier, L’Empire libéral, VII, 10. -Morier, Memoirs and 
Letters, passim. 
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speech, character, and sympathy, and had only come to| 
be a part of the Danish"Kingdom through the fact that 
the Duke of Holstein. happened also to be King of Den- 
mark. Schleswig in earlier times had been as wholly /- 
Danish as Holstein was German; but by degrees Ger- 
-man speech, blood, and manners had spread across the 
Eider, and the Germanisation of Schleswig had hegun. 
This process was no nineteenth century, nor even 
an eighteenth century, phenomenon. It dated back to 
the fourteenth century, and by the close of the 
eighteenth century the linguistic frontier had been 
pushed northwards as far as the region of the Gulf of ~, 
'Schlei. The change—so far as language was concerne® © 
—was largely due to social and economic causes. The 
wealthier and better-educated classes being to a great, 
extent German, and the business interests of the | 
country centring in Hamburg rather than in Copen- 
_hagen, it was inevitable that the German language 
should supersede the Danish; the change was, in its 
earlier stages at any rate, not effected by any sinister 
pressure on the part of the Germans, but mainly by the 
_. action of the Danish authorities themselves. In its 
later stages the ‘‘ penetration ’’ of Schleswig was no 
doubt, in part, deliberate, but it may well be admitted 
that it was also inevitable. None the less, when the 
designs of the Gernans became apparent, they pro- 
voked opposition on the part of the Danish 
Government: and to them may be attributed the oppres- 
sive legislation and administration that provoked so 
much protest and discontent in the nineteenth century. 
It was not till about 1840 that the process of Ger- 
manisation in Schleswig began to be speeded up by 
political pressure, with the result that bv 1864, when 
the partition of Schleswig along national lines seemed 
to be the best solution of the question, the Schlei boun- 
dary had become out of date. ; - 
The question of national boundaries’ -is a 
notoriously difficult one, and it is seldom possible 
to define such a houndary accurately at any 
particular moment. At best, no more than rough 


[2521 } C2 
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justice can be done. It is probable that in 1864 
such justice would have been attained by the adoption 
of a line not far distant from that of Husum—Kappeln’ 
ultimately proposed by Great Britain at the Conference 
of London. Since that time, however, further inroads 
have been made; and, from the most recent examina- 
tion of the conditions in North Schleswig, it appears 
/ that the line Flensburg—Bredstedt is the most that 
can now justifiably be asked for by Denmark on 
national grounds. It is not suggested that the fron. 
tier of language—even supposing it can be accurately 
defined—is always the most suitable frontier. Fron- 
‘tiers must also be considered from the point of view of 
national defence. One of Germany’s great arguments 
in favour of the retention of Alsace after the Franco- 
Prussian war was that it would provide a protective 
glacis in the event of another war with France, and 
the soundness of the argument from a purely military 
standpoint has been amply proved by recent events. 
No such arguments apply to Schleswig, at any rate 
at the present time; for the peninsula is at 
the mercy of the guns of any fleet that has the 
mastery of the sea. In this context it must not be 
forgotten, moreover, that the predominance of one 
nationality in the important towns may be outweighed 
by the conditions in the outlying districts. There was 
,a good deal of force in the German argument that it 
\was unreasonable to ask her to abandon good towns 
and desirable seaports where the Germans were 1n a 
‘majority because they were outvoted by the adjacent 
rural districts. | 
The point to be emphasised. however, is that, wher- 
ever the boundary line might be, this important 
district, so necessary to Germany, was, in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, to a very great extent Ger- 
man in blood, speech, and sympathv; and that the 


1 Husum—Gelting might have been even better. It should be 
remembered that there was only a matter of 10 miles between 
the minimum German and the minimum Danish demands at the 
Conference of London. 
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awakening of the national spirit in Germany after the 
Napoleonic wars aroused a strong and natural impulse 
to redeem these German regions from a yoke which, if 
not conspicuously oppressive, was, at any rate, both 
irksome and alien. 

The treatment by Denmark of Holstein and _ the 
German districts of Schleswig undoubtedly inflicted 
certain hardships and disabilities on the German 
inhabitants; it is probable that these were not the less 
irritating because they were petty, and certain that 
they were rendered more provocative by Denmark’s 
failure to redeem her promises that they should be 


remedied. Apart from the great grievance that pro- ~ 


voked the troubles of 1863 and 1864—which will be 
dealt with at length subsequently, but may be briefly 
summarised here as the imposition, contrary to 
promise, of a corporate Constitution which laid the 
Duchies at the feet of a perpetually governing Danish 
majority——there were a number of sufficiently galling 
minor grievances. These included (1) contributions to 
the national exchequer disproportionate to the relative 
means and resources of the Duchies; (2) the application 
to the general purposes of the Monarchy of the revenues 
of the ducal domains lying in Schleswig and Holstein ; 
(3) the proposed appropriation of the Sound dues to the 
purposes of Denmark alone; (4) the imposition of the 
Danish coinage, which would have been a much more 
serious matter had not the coinage proved totally in- 
adequate for the purpose; (5) the imposition of a 
single Customs tariff for the whole of the Monarchy; 
(6) the inclusion of Holstein, which had previously 
been in the German postal union, in the greatly in- 
ferior Danish union. Add to these restrictions on the 
public press and on the right of public meeting, and 
the prevalence of Danish officialdom, which implied 
the exclusion of the Germans from public affairs and 
administrative positions, and it will be seen that the 
grievances, though no one of them was in itself 
crushing or intolerable, were by no means negligible 
when it is remembered that they were cumulative in 


oy 
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effect. In Schleswig, moreover, there was an 
“> additional grievance, that of language. In many dis- 
tricts Germans were obliged to send their children to 
schools where the teaching was done in Danish; and, 
before being confirmed, children were also examined in 
Danish. Compared with the restrictions imposed by 
the Germans on the Danish inhabitants of Schleswig 
after the Duchy came into the possession of Prussia 
these were but trifling matters; nevertheless, it was no 
more than natural that they should provoke discontent 
and protest.’ 

If the instinct to come to the rescue of an “ op- 
pressed sister race,” to free the Germans of Holstein 
and Schleswig from alien rule, and to remove the dis- 
abilities under which they laboured, was the prime 
motive of the German interest in the question, it must 
not be supposed that Germany, and Prussia in par- 
ticular—and in Prussia Bismarck above all others—, 
were blind to the economic, political, and geographical 
advantages attaching to the possession of that region. 
This is not to suggest that the far-reaching conse- 
quences of the liberation of the Duchies were 
generally apparent to Germany, at any rate in the 
earlier stages of the quarrel. They were, indeed, 
becoming apparent to the far-seeing political vision 
of Bismarck; but they had no influence on the gene- 
rality of Germans, or even on the generality of 
Prussians. No anticipation of the astonishing de- 
velopment of Germany under the hegemony of Prussia, 
which was to a large extent the direct consequence of 
the transfer of the Duchies, was in their minds, at least 
until the very final stages of the struggle. Even the’ 
desire for naval ports did not define itself until the- 
need for naval expansion had been demonstrated by | 
the Danish blockade of the German coasts in 1848. 


r 


1 See the Report of Mr. J. Ward, British Consul-General at 
‘Hamburg (May 28, 1857); and that of Mr. Vice-Consul 
‘Rainals (February 15, 1861) presented to House of Commons, 
March 8, 1864 [No. 834]. 
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After that experience the Germans made no attempt to 
disguise the fact that they were influenced by this 
desire as well as by their sympathies with the aspira- 
tions of the German inhabitants of the Duchies. In 
1860, for instance, a Committee of the Prussian House 
of Representatives at Berlin reported that 

‘‘ without these Duchies an effectual protection of the coasts 

of Germany is impossible, and the whole of Northern Germany 


remains open to a hostile attack so long as they belong to a 
Power inimical to Germany ”’; 


and another Committee reported that 


‘‘ the Duchies are for Germany and Prussia a strong bulwark 
under all circumstances against any attack coming from the 
north. This, as well as their maritime position, is an advan- 
tage which Prussia can never relinquish.’’! 


Nevertheless, Germany’s—as_ distinguished obi ) 
Prussia’s—intervention in the Duchies was no mere bid 
for aggrandisement; and, if we admit that Italy may 
fight for Italia irredenta in the twentieth century, we 
cannot reproach Germany for her desire to liberate the 
‘‘unredeemed Germany’’ of Holstein and southern 
Schleswig in the nineteenth. Sir Robert Morier used 
the same argument cogently in 1863. 

‘Why is it a noble sentiment,’’ he questioned, ‘‘ to feel 


the touch of kith and kin on the Po, and mere dreaming 
sentimentality to feel the same on the Hider?’’? 


And there is plenty of evidence that this 
reasoning carried weight with Napoleon III, as, 
indeed, it was impossible that it should not. 
It may be frankly admitted that, had the struggle 
ended, as at one time it seemed likely that it 
would end, in the creation from the German parts of 
the Duchies of a new German State and member of 
the Germanic Confederation, no unprejudiced voice 
could have been raised against the transaction. Un- 
fortunately, owing to a chain of circumstances which 
remains to be described, the disputed districts were 


1 See Egerton, British Foreign Policy in Europe, p. 264. 
2 Morier, Memoirs and Letters, I, 372. 
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ultimately transferred, not to Germany, but to Prussia, 
a solution which was rightly and universally con- 
demned ;' and, as the transfer comprehended the whole 
of Schleswig, part of which was preponderantly 
Danish, one breach of the principle of nationality was 
replaced by another, though it must not be forgotten 
that the original ‘breach was the graver of the two.’ 
With this preliminary exposition of the fundamentals 
of the Schleswig-Holstein problem, the ground has 
been cleared for a detailed consideration of the very 
tangled transactions’ which led to the transfer of “‘ the 
Duchies ” to Prussia in 1866. 


(ii) EarLy History oF SCHLESWIG AND HOLSTEIN 


Schleswig and Holstein had for many centuries been, 
wholly or in part, under the sceptre of the Danish 
Kings, Schleswig being either a fief or a possession 
of the Danish Crown, and Holstein a fief of the 
Holy Roman Empire. The two Duchies—for the 
sake of simplicity Lauenburg may be excluded‘— 
had undergone many political vicissitudes, and had 
often been divided under different rulers. During the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the King of Den- 
mark and the Duke of Holstein-Gottorp each governed 


1 Queen Victoria, who was thoroughly in sympathy with the 
idea of redeeming the Duchies for Germany, roundly condemned 
the perfidy of Prussia.—Fitzmaurice, Life of Granville, I, 477. 

2 See Ollivier, L’Empire libéral, VII, 10. ‘‘ Both ”’ (i.e., the 
extreme Danes and the extreme Germans) ‘‘ wished to override 
national frontiers. At the same time, if it was necessary to pre- 
serve the indissolubility of the Duchies, it would have been more 
just to transfer them intact to Germany than to keep them intact 
under Denmark.’’ . 

* As Palmerston caustically remarked: ‘‘ Only three persons 
have ever understood the Schleswig-Holstein question—the Prince 
Consort, who is dead, a German professor, who is in a mad- 
house, and myself; and I have forgotten.”’ 

“The small Duchy of Lauenburg was added to Denmark as 
part of the European adjustments in 1815. It was an absolute 
possession of the Danish Crown; but, owing to its geographical 
position, became a mere pendant of Holstein, whose fate it was 
bound to share. 
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a part of each Duchy, a small remnant being divided 
among the ducal family of Sonderburg and other 
houses. From the middle of the seventeenth century 
it was the policy of the Kings of Denmark to recover 
the parts of Schleswig possessed by other families. 
By 1713 Frederick IV had succeeded in occupying 
the Gottorp parts, and on the conclusion of peace 
united the whole of that. Duchy to the Danish Crown, 
under a guarantee by France, England, and Russia, 
which, however, in the case of France at any rate, 
appears to have applied only to the ducal as opposed ° 
to the royal parts of the Duchy.” The union was 
finally established by a series of Acts in 1721. In 
the case of Holstein a similar policy was carried out 
half-a-century later. The Holstein-Gottorps succeeded 
to the throne of Russia, and renounced all their rights 
upon any part of Schleswig, ceding all their possessions 
in Tfolstein in exchange for the Counties (Graf- 
schaften) of Oldenburg and Delmenhorst. The por- 
tions of Schleswig and Holstein that remained in other 
hands were gradually bought up; and by 1779 both 
Duchies were wholly under the Danish Crown,: 
Holstein, however, remaining a fief of the Holy Roman 
Empire until the break-up of the latter in 1806. Sub- 
sequently Holstein and Lauenburg were included in 
the German Confederation, the King of Denmark, in ; 
virtue of his position as Duke of Holstein. becoming « 
a member of the German Diet. : 


(i111) THe CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION 


The awakening of national self-consciousness in _ 
Germany during the later Napoleonic wars threw the 
anomalous position of the Duchies—-largely Ger- 


1 When, in 1864, Denmark appealed for French support, on 
the ground, of the guarantee of 1720, Drouyn de Lhuys, after 
examining the documents, came to the above conclusion. He 
discovered, in the course of this examination, that in a treaty of 
March 24, 1715, Prussia had guaranteed Schleswig to Denmark. 
et also Les Origines diplomatiques de la Guerre de 1870-71, lI, 

34, 335. 
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man in character and sentiment, yet ruled by a Danish 
monarch—into strong relief. But their aspirations to 
national unity received scant recognition at the Con- 
gress of Vienna. They might, indeed, have been per- 
manently set aside but for an intricate series of events, 
which placed the cards in German hands, and which 
it must now be our business to examine. 

So long as Denmark remained an absolute monarchy 
and: the Estates of the Duchies mere consultative assem- 
blies, existing conditions and existing relations with 
the Crown might have continued, and the question of 
the exact amount of independence that the Duchies, - 
should enjoy might never have been raised; but as soon | 
as the demand for Parliamentary government arose it 
was inevitable that a controvetsy as to the relations| 
between the Duchies and the Crown should follow, | 
and that an attempt would have to be made to define 
those relations. Obviously, the establishment of a 
single,supreme Parliament for the entire realm would 
tend to transform the Duchies into a constituent and 
inalienable part of the Danish Kingdom. On the) 
other hand, the establishmentof a federal Government, 
with a Parliament or Parliaments for the Duchies,, 
and another for Denmark proper, would emphasise} 
the independent character of the Duchies, and! 
might endanger the integrity of the realm. It was 
not with any deliberate intention of using the constitu- 
tional question as a means of destroying the indepen- 
dence of the Duchies that Denmark approached this 
dangerous ground. On the contrary, there was a 
strong democratic party in Denmark and a clear 
demand for liberal institutions, and the King was 
driven by popular clamour and obvious political neces- 
sity to attempt the solution of a question which he 
must have known to be beset with pitfalls. 

Constitution of 1848.--In 1830 an agitation in 
favour of a liberal Constitution and partial indepen- 
dence for the Duchies was suppressed; but a 
common Court of Appeal and a common system of 
administration for the two Duchies were granted in 
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1834, and provincial Diets, which, however, were mere 
consultative bodies, were set up. But an arrangement 
such as this could clearly be no more than. temporary ; 
and in 1847 Christian VIII, in the hope, amongst 
other things, of reconciling the Duchies to perma- 
nent union with Denmark, decided to surrender his 
despotic power and to give a Constitution to the 
whole country. He died, however, before this Con- 
stitution had been proclaimed, leaving the completion 
of the matter to his son and successor, Frederick VII. 
The draft Constitution left by Christian VIII pro- 
posed the creation of a General Diet for the whole of 
the Danish monarchy, in which the kingdom and each 
of the Duchies should have numerically equal repre- 
sentation, and which should deal with all matters that 
concerned the monarchy as a‘whole, matters that con- 
cerned Denmark only or the Duchies only being left to 
the representative assemblies or Estates, which, by the 
Constitution, were to be retained. : 

The Constitution of 1848 was conceived in a reason- 
able and conciliatory spirit, and might have provided 
a solution for the problem but for the opposition of the 
extremists on either side. It is difficult to realise the 
intensity of national feeling which had by this time 
been aroused in Germany. Antagonism to Denmark 
was not only augmented by the tendency towards 
democracy of her Government as evidenced in the Con- 
stitution, but had foundations of greater antiquity 
dating back to the Napoleonic wars, when Denmark 
had been the most faithful ally of France. This made 
all attempts at conciliation exceedingly difficult. More- 
over, the German nationalists regarded the constitu- 
tional concessions as an attempt to undermine their 
aspirations to an ultimate union of the Duchies with 
Germany. The extreme Danes, on the other hand, re- 
sented the favourable terms offered to the Duchies, and 
a very strong opposition was raised by the party known 
as the ‘‘ Eider-Danes,’’ who stood for the surrender of 
Holstein and the incorporation of an undivided 
Schleswig in the Kingdom of Denmark. 
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The Ejider-Danish party exercised a pernicious 
influence on the Schleswig-Holstein question, and, 
in the main, the blame for the final catastrophe 
of 1864 and 1866 lies at their door. It was 
this party that resisted the pressure brought to 
bear on Denmark by the Powers friendly to her 
to make reasonable concessions to Germany, 
urged the country into a war which was bound 
to end disastrously, and gave justification to 
the verdict that “no nation has ever sought its 
own ruin so directly and so resolutely as Den- 
mark.”' At the same time, it must be remem- 
bered that on the German side there was also 
an extreme party which was equally opposed to any 
partition of the Duchies, but held that they should be! 
secured intact for Germany. They urged the’ 
permanent indissolubility of the Duchies, fortifying 
their arguments with a sophistical appeal to history, 
and drew the logical conclusion that, as the obvious 
destiny of Holstein was union with Germany, a similar 
destiny awaited Schleswig. It is noteworthy that the: 
policy of both these parties was to override national ; 
frontiers, and that each scouted the idea of a new: 
national frontier which should do rough justice to both | 
the Danish and the German population of the Duchies. | 

The Theory of Indissolubility—The theory of the 
indissolubility of the Duchies. which received such 
wide support in Germany, has been the subject of much 
dispute; it had so great an influence in consolidating 
opinion in Germany that it demands something more 
than passing mention. In its full development the 
argument was that the Duchies had been united under 
the King-Duke for 400 years, that they were indepen- 
dent of Denmark, and indissolubly connected with one 
another. This idea was greedily seized by German 
students, publicists, and politicians, and actively pro- 
pagated, with all the circumlocution and_ obscurity 
peculiar to the German genius, in the Duchies, in 


1 Vitzthum, Memoirs, II, 375. 
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Germany, and even outside the bounds of either. Insup-’ 
port of it patriotic songs were written, and the hyphen- ' 
ated name of ‘‘ Schleswig-Holstein’’ was invented 
and forced upon the world, with the result that the 
theory was widely and somewhat undiscriminatingly | 
accepted throughout Western Europe. Diplomatists | 
such as Morier regarded it as an- incontrovertible 
axiom; and public servants such as Mr. Ward, the 
Consul-General at Hamburg, who undertook investiga- 
tions into the conditions of Schleswig for the British 
Government, never thought of disputing it. In sup- 
port of their argument that the Duchies had always 
been independent of Denmark, save in so far as they 
were bound by a vague and personal tie to the Danish 
Crown, German students went back so far as 1326, to 
what was known as the Constitution of Waldemar, in 
which it had been laid down that Denmark and 
Schleswig should never be ruled by one man. The argu- 
ments based on this ancient document were ridiculed by 
the late Lord Salisbury in a pungent article contributed 
to the Quarterly Review, which, by reason of its 
brilliant and epigrammatic language, has perhaps had 
too much weight with subsequent students of the ques- 
tion. Recent criticism seems to have established the 
fact that the Constitution of Waldemar was, at all 
events, genuine (a fact which Lord Salisbury dis- 
puted); but, in any case, the circumstances under 
which it was granted deprived it of validity, and there 
can be no doubt that German historians overreached 
themselves by pressing to unwarrantable lengths argu- _ 
ments based on so dubious a document. 

Bunt the theory of indissolubility was fortified by 
historical evidence of a more serious character. The 
“ Privileges ’’ of Christian I of Denmark (1460), in, 
which it was enacted that the lands of Schleswig and 
Holstein should remain ‘‘for ever together and un- | 
divided,” afforded some proof that the union of the. 
Duchies was a matter of concern to the Crown. The 
historical evidence was by no means conclusive; but, 
exploited as it was by historians and politicians, it 
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afforded precisely that justification for something 
more than national demands which was calculated to 
rouse enthusiasm in Germany and to secure acquies- 
cence in Europe. The most effective answer to the 
argument is found in the feudal relations of the 
Duchies. The distinction between Schleswig, a fief of 
.{ Denmark, and Holstein, a fief of the Empire, was 
juridically fundamental. Even had each of the 
Duchies been ruled continuously by one and the same 
line of dukes (which they had not), and had that line, 
at any time during the feudal period, become extinct 
through failure of heirs, the connection between the 
Danish fief of Schleswig and the Imperial fief of 
Holstein would at once have been broken, and the 
appointment of new ducal sovereigns would, in the case 
of Holstein, have fallen to the Emperor; in that of 
Schleswig, to the Danish Crown. That this funda- 
mental distinction remained and was recognised after 
the Holy Roman Empire had ceased to exist, is proved 
by the fact that on September 28, 1863, the German 
Diet decreed a Federal Execution against the Duke of 
. . Holstein, but refrained from any similar action against 
™ Schleswig, and that, when invasion of Schleswig 
became a part of German policy, it was necessary for 
Prussia and Austria to move against that Duchy 
independently of the Federation.’ The distinction 
between Schleswig and Holstein was also recognised by 
the conditions of the Treaty of Berlin, July 2, 1850, 
and by the Treaty of London, May 8, 1852, and in the 
engagements entered into by Denmark with the 
German Powers in that year. 

The War of 1848-49.—Threatened as it already was 
by the uncompromising attitudes of the extremists on 
either side, the Constitution of 1848 was finally ruined 
by the revolutionary crisis in Europe which followed 
the February Revolution in Paris. That crisis re- 
awakened in Germany all the ideas of nationality 
which had been put to sleep by the reactionary policy 


of the Congress of Vienna; and one of the simplest : 


1 See p. 35. 
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means of expressing these ideas in action seemed to lie 
in the redemption of Holstein and Schleswig from 
Danish rule. The Estates of the Duchies, jointly 
assembled, demanded an independent Constitution for 
a united Schleswig-Holstein, and even the entry of 
Schleswig into the German Confederation. The Eider- 
Danes, on the other hand, then in the ascendant at 
Copenhagen, forced the King to declare his intention 
of incorporating Schleswig in the Kingdom of 
Denmark and of granting a separate Constitution to 
Holstein. These extreme steps on both sides made 
recourse to arms inevitable. A provisional Govern- 
ment was set up at Kiel; the Duchies flamed into insur- 
rection; and Prussian troops, acting in the name of the 
Germanic Confederation, came to the support of the 
insurrectionaries. The Danes were quickly driven out 
of Holstein. , 

Wrangel, the Prussian Commander, mastered 
Schleswig, entered Jutland, and took Fredericia 
(May 2), but was checked by the Danes in an attack on 
Diippel. Matters were in this dubious condition when 
Russia intervened, and obliged Prussia to agree to the 
Truce of Malmo and to leave the revolted Schleswig- 
Holsteiners in the lurch (August 26). This truce, which 
Prussia had no authority to conclude, and which was 
much resented throughout Germany, was followed by 
negotiations for a definitive peace; but Denmark 
refused to accept Palmerston’s suggestion—to which 
the German and Prussian Governments had assented— 
that Schleswig should be formed into an independent 
State, and on April 3, 1849, declared the truce at an 
end. The war was again indecisive; the insurrec- 
tionaries, aided by Federal troops, won some initial 
successes, but were repulsed from Fredericia. Then 
once more, this time by British mediation, a 
six months’ truce was arranged (July 10) between 
Prussia, on behalf of the German Confedera- 
tion, and Denmark. The truce was followed by 
peace preliminaries, and ultimately (July 2, 1850) 
by the Peace of Berlin. The insurrectionaries, thus 
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abandoned by Germany, carried on the war, but were 
defeated at Idstedt, north of Schleswig (July 25), and 
Friedrichstadt (September 7) ; after which the whole 
of Schleswig was soon in Danish hands. In accordance 
with the terms of the Treaty of Berlin, it was incum- 
hent on Denmark to call in the German Confederation 
for the pacification of Holstein. On January 6, 1851. 
an Austro-Prussian Commission of pacification arrived 
at Kiel, and to this Commission five days later the 
insurgents yielded. The Holstein Army was dis- 
handed, and Holstein was occupied on behalf of the 
Confederation by an Austro-Prussian force. 

Treaty of London, 1852.—The European importance 
of the relations between Denmark and the Duchies had 
long been recognised; and the urgency of the question 
was greatly enhanced by the probability that, with the 
death of the reigning King of Denmark, the male line 
of the Royal House would become extinct. A Confer- 
ence of the Powers had assembled in London in 1850, 
and on August 2 of that year had signed a Protocol, in 

_, which the Powers acknowledged the importance of the 
maintenance of the integrity of the Danish Monarchy. 
and approved of the expressed intention of the King to 
regulate the succession in such a manner as to main- 
tain that integrity without altering the relations of 
Holstein with the Germanic Confederation. This 
Protocol was signed bv the plenipotentiaries of France, 
Denmark, Great Britain, Prussia, Russia, and Sweden, 
and was acceded to by Austria on August 23. A further 
Conference subsequently assembled at London, whose 
deliberations ended in the signature of the celebrated 
Treaty of London (May 8, 1852), on which, and on the 
Protocol above referred to, the whole of the subsequent 
relations between the Duchies, Denmark, and Germany 
hinged for the next twelve years. The fundamental 
provision of this treaty was the recognition (though 
not the guarantee) by the Powers of the succession of 
Prince Christian of Gliicksburg to all the realms at 
that time united under the sceptre of Denmark (see 
p. 101). 
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The absence of a male heir in the direct line to the 
throne of Denmark had brought the difficult question 
of the succession into prominence; and it was hoped 
that the recognition of Prince Christian, who was 
married to the heiress’ in the female line, would avert 
the crisis which was otherwise bound to arise on the 
death of Frederick VII. The conditions on which 
this arrangement was made were embodied in 
Articles [I and III of the treaty. Article II “ acknow- 
‘ ledged as permanent the principle of the integrity of 
“the Danish Monarchy,” and Article III declared that 
it was “expressly understood that the reciprocal 
‘“ Rights and Obligations of the King of Denmark and 
“of the Germanic Confederation concerning the 
‘“ Duchies of Holstein and Lauenburg ” should not be 
affected by the treaty. No other conditions were 
attached to the Treaty of London, and it is important 
to note that the Duchy of Schleswig is not so much as 
mentioned. ) 

But, while the treaty was in course of nego- 
tiation other engagements were entered into by 
Denmark, which were not embodied in the treaty, but 
on which the acquiescence of the German Powers no 
doubt largely depended. The King of Denmark en- 


gaged, with regard to Holstein, to discharge all his — 


federal obligations; with regard to Schleswig, not to 
incorporate the Duchy with Denmark: while Austria 
and Prussia engaged to respect the decision of the King 
of Denmark that Holstein and Schleswig should be 
entirely separated. These engagements resulted in a 
Proclamation by the King of Denmark on January 28, ; 


1852, in which he promised to secure to both nationali- | 


ties in the Duchies “ a complete equality of rights and 
effective protection.” It was the failure of Denmark | 


to redeem these pledges that provoked all the troubles 
of the next twelve years, and ultimately led to the: | 


catastrophes of the period 1864-66. Germany : 


1 Not originally the heiress; but her brother and elder sister 
had resigned their claims in 1851. 
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reproached Denmark with not fulfilling her obligations, 
and Denmark declared that the demands made by Ger- 
many and her interpretation of the engagements were 
such as to make it impossible for Denmark to comply; 
in both of which allegations there was a considerable 
amount of truth. However this may be, there can be 
no doubt that the conditions were not embodied in, or 
in any way binding on the signatories of, the treaty. 
Bismarck, indeed, asserted that they were letineically 
connected with it; but the fact remains that 
they were no part of the European settlement embodied 
in the Treaty of London. 

That treaty, if judgment must be passed on it, pro- 
vided no true solution of the question with which it 
was concerned. It may, indeed, be regarded as the 
high-water mark of those dynastic and legitimist prin- 
ciples which had triumphed at the Congress of 
Vienna. It was backward- rather than forward-look- 
ing; for its concern was with the integrity of a 
mnonarchy and the maintenance of a dynasty rather 
than with the national issues involved. It was con- 
cluded as a result of the reaction from the revolu- 
tionary outbreak of 1848, and was destined to prove 
a hindrance to the solution along national lines of the 
question with which it professed to deal. Far-sighted 
people recognised it as a retrograde half-measure. 
Queen Victoria wrote: “ Lord Palmerston ought not 
to be surprised if, instead of tending to preserve 
peace, it should be the occasion of war.’’’ Events 
were to prove the correctness of her warning. 

And, if the Treaty of London was unsatisfactory in 
its terms, 1t was also incomplete in its scope. It was, 
indeed, signed by all the Great Powers; but it lacked 
the accession of the Germanic Confederation and of 
certain of the smaller German States which followed 
the Confederation: Baden, Bavaria, Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
and Saxe-Weimar had refused their accessions, and 


1 Fitzmaurice, Life of Granville, I, 457. 
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Saxony and Oldenburg had acceded only with reserva- 
tions. Moreover, it was not binding on the Duchies 
themselves, to whose Estates it was never submitted. 
Thus the distinction was drawn which was eventually 
to throw the Powers which adhered to the.treaty into 
opposition to those which did not adhere to it, and 
which was, in particular, to create a wide divergency 
of views and policy between Germany, as represented 
by the Germanic Confederation, and the great German 
Powers, Austria and Prussia. The former were at 
liberty to challenge the presence of the Danish Crown 
in the Duchies and to support the claims of a rival 
dynasty, while the latter were bound as signatories to 
respect the rights of the Danish Royal House as indi- 
cated in the terms of the treaty. 

Constitution of 1855.—In spite of the apparentl: 
favourable treatment accorded to her by the Treaty of 
London, the position of Denmark in relation to tho 
Duchies continued to be one of extreme difficulty. The 
obligation to make some settlement of the Constitu- 
tional question remained ; but any settlement which was 
likely to commend itself to Danish public opinion was 
bound to bring Denmark into conflict with Germany. 
Grants, in the year 1854, to Schleswig and Holstein of 
deliberative assemblies of a more or less aristocratic 
character for the management of local affairs' were 
followed, in October 1855, by the proclamation of a 
Constitution for the whole Monarchy, which provided 
for a common Rigsraad to deal with matters common 
to the whole realm, comprising 80 members, of 
whom 20 were to be chosen by the King and 30 by the 
local assemblies, while the remainder were to be 
directlv elected on a property franchise. The Rigs- 
raad, in which, as in the Rigsdag, the Danes would 
command a majority, was to have the right of passing 
laws, but not that of initiating them. This Constitu- 
tion was a serious provocation to the Duchies, which 


1 Lauenburg had already been given a similar assembly in 
1858 
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it reduced to practical impotence. It was also, as 
Lord Russell pointed out, an infraction of the agree- 
ments between Denmark and Germany which had pre- 
ceded the Treaty of London, by which Denmark had 
undertaken not to incorporate Schleswig and to respect 
the rights of the German inhabitants of the Duchies. 
The virtual incorporation of the Duchies by the Con- 
stitution of 1855 provoked violent opposition in Ger- 
many; and this opposition continued until the issues. 
were brought once more to the arbitrament of arms. 

An appeal was now made to the Germanic Con- 
federation, which had a direct interest in the affairs 
of Holstein, and of which, it must be remembered, the 
King of Denmark was actually a member. In 1858 
the Diet passed a resolution refusing to recognise the 
corporate Constitution of 1855 as valid for Holstein 
and Lauenburg. In deference to this resolution, Den- 
mark withdrew the Constitution so far as Holstein 
and Lauenburg were concerned. This step, which had 
all the appearance of a concession, was regarded in 
extreme German quarters as a provocation. Any step, 
in fact, which tended to separate Schleswig from Hol- 
stein, and to draw the former into closer union with 
Denmark, was held to be an attempted breach of the 
doctrine of indissolubility, to the establishment of 
which, as we have seen, so much pains had been de- 
voted. When Denmark made a concession to Holstein 
and withheld it from Schleswig, the air rang with cries 
of indissolubility. 

Interim Constitution of 1859, Charter of 1861, and 
Constitution of 1863.—As a temporary way out of 
these difficulties, the Rigsraad (September 23, 1859) 
issued an Interim Constitution for Holstein, which 
was slightly more favourable to the Duchy, and pro- 
mised that a conference between the Holstein Estates 
and the Rigsraad (in which each should be represented 
in equal numbers) should be summoned to prepare a 
scheme for the treatment of the common affairs of the 


Monarchy. 
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In 1861, the German Confederation having categori- 
cally demanded compliance with its suggestion for a 
legislative vote for the Duchies pending the settlement 
of a joint Constitutton, the Danes endeavoured to 
placate the people of Holstein by the grant of a 
Charter which included freedom of the press, right of 
association, a Habeas Corpus Act, and responsibility 
of officials to ordinary tribunals, and thus offered a 
very high degree of constitutional liberty. Holstein, 
however, was not to be tempted from her traditional 
policy, and rejected the Charter. The Danes, there- 
fore, set themselves to the task of framing a new Consti- 
tution. On March 30, 1863, a Charter providing for 
the separation of the affairs of Holstein from those of 
Denmark and Schleswig was decreed. This Charter 
was wholly unacceptable to Germany. Austria and 
Prussia entered formal protests, Austria on April 13 
and Prussia on April 15; but they were precluded from 
independent action by their adherence to the Treaty 
of London. They approached the Diet with proposals 
for a Federal Execution against Denmark; a resolution 
was passed in the Diet calling on the Danish Govern- 
ment to withdraw the Patent of March 30 within six 
weeks, and to prepare a Constitution in conformity 
with their engagements. Denmark, encouraged by the 
fulminations of Palmerston, refused; and on Septem- 
ber 28 a Constitution was introduced, which made no 
change in the relative powers of the Rigsraad and the 
provincial Diets, the Rigsraad was given full consti- 
tutional authoritv, and was to be composed of two 
Chambers, one of which was to be elected by uni- 
versal suffrage. This Constitution, which completely 
separated Schleswig from Holstein, and implied the in- 
corporation of the Northern Duchv with Denmark, 
was an undoubted breach of the undertakings given by 
Denmark in 1852: it was, in fact, the coun de hache 
which brought matters to a real issue. 

Death of Frederick WII.—There was at this 
moment a strong movement on both sides in favour of 
compromise. Even in Prussia, the King and the 
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Chamber viewed the policy of encroachment on Den- 
mark with disfavour, and Bismarck was forced to 
adopt a conciliatory attitude. Great Britain brought 
strong pressure to bear on Denmark to remedy all the 
grievances of the German inhabitants of Schleswig, and 
so to convince the Powers of her sincerity and modera- 
tion, and to present an unassailable front to Germany.’ 
But the Danish Government, under the influence of the 
Eider-Danish party, were obstinately determined on 
the incorporation of Schleswig; and on November 13 
the new Constitution for Denmark and Schleswig was 
passed. Frederick VII, however, did not live to put his 
name to the document. He died on November 15, and 
his death not only left the Constitutional question in the 
troubled and menacing state that has been described, 
but raised a new question which was to lead to conse- 
quences fatal to Denmark. It is necessary, before 
proceeding with the narrative, to set out the complex 
problem involved in the extinction of the direct male 
line of the Danish Royal House. 


(iv) THe DanisH SUCCESSION QUESTION 


Frederick I of Denmark, who died in 1533, had two 
sons, Christian III and Adolf. Christian III had, in 
turn, two sons, Frederick II and Hans. The descen- 
dants of Frederick [1 constituted the Royal House of 


1 This was the line consistently taken by Paget, the British 
Ambassador at Copenhagen, as well as by Wodehouse, who was 
entrusted with a special mission to Copenhagen in January 
1864, and also by Fleury, who came on a similar mission from 
Paris. In Wodehouse’s instructions the following words 
occur :—’* It is desirable, but extremely difficult, to procure the 
repeal of a law so recently passed as that of the Dano-Schleswig 
Constitution. It is alleged that this law is at variance with the 
engagements taken by the King of Denmark in his Proclamation 
of January 28, 1852. It might be possible for the King to 
declare that, so far as the Duchy of Schleswig is concerned, the 
law cannot come into force without the consent of the Diet of 
Schleswig... A declaration of this kind might satisfy the Cabinets 
of Austria and Prussia.’’ 
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Denmark; those of Hans were, in the senior line, dukes 
of Augustenburg and, in the junior line, dukes of 
Gliicksburg; the descendants of Adolf were the dukes 
of Holstein-Gottorp, of whom the elder line afterwards 
ascended the throne of Russia, while one branch of the 
junior line became the Royal House of Sweden, and} 
another the ducal house of Oldenburg. So far as the: 
Danish Crown was concerned, the question of the! 
‘succession was simple enough. That Crown had; 
become hereditary in 1660, and in the year 1665 a lez : 
regia had been decreed, which enacted that, in the event ' 
‘of the failure of the male line, the female heirs of the 
reigning monarch, Frederick III, should succeed. In ' 
accordance with this law, the Crown passed, on the — 
demise of Frederick VII, without dispute to Christian 
of Gliicksburg, who was married to Louise, cousin of 
the late King, and, in view of the renunciations of her 
brother and elder sister, the rightful heiress. This 
arrangement of the succession had been specially 
provided for in the Treaty of London (see p. 25). 

The Augustenburg Claim.—The question of the suc- 
_ cession to the Duchies was by no means so simple. It 
had always been a point of dispute whether they were 
so far part and parcel of the Danish Sovereignty as to 
be necessarily governed by the rules of succession ap- 
plicable to the Danish Crown; and this is one of the 
explanations of the opposition which had been offered 
to the attempts to incorporate them in Denmark. 
Lauenburg, which had been annexed in 1815-16, was 
clearly a direct appurtenance of the Crown. Schleswig, 
however, happened to have been partly independent, 
under Holstein-Gottorp rule, at the moment of the 
passing of the lex regia, and it was more than 
doubtful whether that law could be held to be appli- 
cable to it, or whether the Duchy should not pass to the 
next heir male, Frederick of Augustenburg. The case of 
Holstein was even more difficult. On the break-up of 
the Empire in 1806 that Duchy ceased to be a fief, and 
was united to Denmark by Letters Patent, which de- 
clared it to be “ henceforth an inseparable part of the 
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Monarchy.” This step, however, had been taken with- 
out the approval of the Estates of the Duchy, and it 
was difficult to maintain that Holstein could have been 
brought under the ler regia by mere Letters Patent 
of the Crown. Large portions of the Duchy were, 
indeed, allodial possessions of that Crown, and were 
tied to it, however it might descend; they had never 
been fiefs, were not united to the Duchy till 1806, and 
Augustenburg could have no shadow of claim to them. 
On the other hand, the renunciation of their claims by 
the Holstein-Gottorp family in 1773 had been made in 
favour of the male line of Frederick V only. Clearly, 
then, unless the character of the Duchy had been 
changed by the events of 1806 and 1815 (in which case 
Augustenburg would have no claim), Kiel and _ the 
Baltic shore might be claimed by Russia, the allodial 
possessions in the west by Denmark, and the claim of 
Augustenburg would be restricted to the remainder. 
It is evident that the situation involved a nice series of 
legal problems, and that the Augustenburg claims were 
plausible enough to rally round them the excited 
national sentiment of the German people, both in the 
Duchies and in Germany. 

The Renunciation of Duke Christian August.—The 
matter, however, was still further complicated by 
transactions of a more recent date. Christian August 
of Augustenburg and his brother Frederick had taken 
a prominent part in the rising of 1848, with the result 
that in 1851 both had been banished. In the following 
year, in order to clear the ground for the Treaty of 
London, and by the agency of Prussia, Christian 
August was paid a sum of 1,500,000 rix dollars (about 
£400,000) in compensation for his lost estates in the 
Duchies, and undertook, in return, “ for himself and 
for his family,” not 


‘‘ to counteract in any way the resolutions which the King of 
Denmark had taken, or might afterwards take, in reference 
to the arrangement for the succession of all the lands united 
under his sceptre or the eventual organization of the 
Monarchy.”’ 


— 
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Around the wording of this renunciation the waves 
of controversy have copiously broken. On the one hand, 
it was maintained by the Danes and their supporters 
that the House of Augustenburg had thereby abandoned 
all claim to the ducal succession. This view was taken 
by Bismarck, who combated the King of Prussia’s 
scruples by urging that the Augustenburgs neither had 
nor ever had had any right to the ducal portions of the 
Duchies, and had twice (in 1721 and 1852) renounced 
their claims to the Royal portion.’ It was also taken by 
the committee of Prussian lawyers to whom the question 
was referred in 1863. These opinions of the greatest 
Prussian statesman and the highest Prussian 
legal authority are very damaging to the Augus- 
tenburg case; but it is fair to point out that 
Bismarck was never very scrupulous as to the 
means he used to gain an end, and that the Prussian 
Crown lawyers were neither unanimous nor ignorant of 
the nature of the verdict which would be acceptable to’ 
those in authority. Both opinions came from persons 
who were interested in discrediting the Augustenburg 
case. 


On the other hand, it was argued that Christian - 


August had only abandoned his estates in the 
Duchies; and, moreover, that, in spite of the wording 
of the renunciation, he had no power to abandon even 
those for his sons, who were of age at the time, and 
therefore not, legally speaking. his “ family” at all. 


} 
i 


It is difficult to extract the truth from the mass of |! 


controversy with which the question has been over- 
laden. This much, however, would appear to be beyond 
dispute—that there was considerahle ambiguity in the 
terms of the renunciation (Blume, the Danish nego- 
tiator, was blamed for permitting this ambiguity, and, 
indeed, the negligence was unpardonable); further, 
that the sum of money paid to Christian August was 
not more than the value of the estates, which, hegavar 
it has to be remembered, were already confiscated ; 


1 Bismarck, Reflections and Reminiscences, II, 3. 
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that in German law sons, when of age, were not bound 
by the undertakings of their father, a fact which de- 
prives of their force the caustic comments of Lord 
Salisbury, who urged, in the Quarterly Review, that 

apparently in the vocabulary of Augustenburg the 
word ‘ family’ does not include sons ”; finally, that 
Christian August's eldest son, Frederick, who after- 
wards became the claimant, was only restrained from 
an immediate protest by the wishes of his father, who 
preferred the substantial compensation he received to 
any shadowy claim on a ducal crown. On the whole, 
it must be acknowledged that, even after the renuncia- 
tion, there remained reasonable ground for the raising 
of the Augustenburg claim in the event of the extinc- 
tion of the direct male line of the Danish Royal House. 

Augustenburg lays claim to the Duchies—On the 
death of Frederick VII, accordingly, it soon became 
apparent that neither the renunciation nor the Treaty 
of London had settled the question of the succession in 
the Duchies. Frederick of Augustenburg had 
already, in 1859, protested against the assumption that 
he had resigned his rights; and he now put forward 
his claim, and received homage at Kiel as Duke, public 
feeling in Germany acclaiming his action with prac- 
tically unanimous approval. This unanimity was due 
not so much to any personal enthusiasm for the 
claimant as to the action of the new King of Denmark, 
who, on November 18, 1863, under pressure of strong 
public opinion, had signed the Constitution, and thus 
thrown down the gauntlet to Germany, the promulga- 
tion of the Constitution being, as Bismarck stated, “ a 
formal and final violation of the engagements of Den- 
mark.” 


(v) THE War or 1864 


Germany ‘had rallied round the Augustenburg claim, 
seeing in it the best means of vindicating the indis- 
‘solubility of the Duchies, of rescuing the German 
population from Danish rule, and of preventing the 
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incorporation of Schleswig with Denmark. The two 
great German Powers, however, proceeded with great 
caution; their policy was by no means so simple or so 
disinterested ; and already they looked upon each other 
with some measure of distrust. One great preliminary 
difficulty confronted them, and kept their policy dis- 
tinct from that of the Confederation—the fact that | 
they were both signatories of the Treaty of London, | 
and consequently debarred from joining in any action {, 
which menaced the integrity of Denmark. Neither ,, , 
of them at that moment desired the annexation of the i 
Duchies, a policy which then existed only in the brain 
of Bismarck; but both disliked the liberalising and “ 
parliamentary trend which was associated with the ~ 
Augustenburg claim and the policy of the Germanic 
Confederation; and Prussia in particular viewed with 
rave apprehension the prospect of the creation of a 
new petty German State. Austria stood to gain 
nothing by associating herself with Prussia in an | 
attack on Denmark, but she very ardently desired the ~; | 
goodwill of Prussia, to whom her declared enemy, / 2. 
| 


‘ 
| 


Napoleon III, was making overtures; and in these 
critical months she allowed herself to be dragged at 

the chariot wheels of Prussia, mainly in order to keep | 
Prussia from falling into the arms of France. 

Meanwhile, the first action came from the Federal : 
Diet, which suspended King Christian’s vote, and on : 
December 24 invaded Holstein with a body of Federal 
troops, and was soon master of that Duchy. Prussia 
and Austria urged the Confederation to push on into 
Schleswig, where Federal intervention had no possible 
justification; and, when the Diet refused, entered into , | 
an agreement to occupy Schleswig themselves... This. | 

1 January 16, 1864. Drouyn de Lhuys to the Duc de 
Gramont, January 16, 1864: ‘‘ Les deux grandes Cours alle- - 
mandes . . . ont notifié & leurs confédérés qu’elles allaient sub- 
stituer leur action comme Puissances européennes & I’action 
fédérale. Le Sleswig . . . sera saisi, & titre de gage, par les 
troupes de l’Autriche et de la Prusse. Théoriquement, il existe 
une différence.... Pratiquement cette différence s’efface.’’ 

Les Origines diplomatiques de la Guerre de 1870-71, I, 141. 
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| was a-breach-of the terms of the. Treaty. of London, 


but they got over this difficulty by declaring that their 
occupation of the Duchy was not an assault on the 
integrity of the Monarchy, seeing that their intention 
was merely to hold it “as a pledge” until Denmark 
should carry out the undertakings of 1852, but with the 
private understanding that the eventual fate of the 
Duchies should be determined by mutual agreement 
between them. This significant step may be regarded 
as the first advance made by Bismarck on the long and 
tortuous road which did not end until Sadowa and the 
{Peace of Prague. Bismarck had, on January 3, 1864, 
‘declared his true intentions—to use the Duke of Augus- 

enburg as a catspaw and Austria as a stalking-horse in 
‘order to secure from the Schleswig-Holstein imbroglio 
the aggrandisement of Prussia—to his colleagues and 
the King and Crown Prince; they lifted their hands in 
horror at the proposal, but in the end were not averse 
to taking those first steps which alone were for the 
time being essential. The Austro-Prussian invasion 
of Schleswig commenced on February T; the troops had 


% 
Pa 
4 
4 


heen for-some-time Concentrated with the ostensible 


object of supporting the Federal Execution in 
Holstein. 

Meanwhile, the non-German Powers had been busily 
engaged in trying to promote a pacific solution. Great 
Britain despatched Lord Wodehouse on a mission to 
Berlin and Copenhagen; and he brought the strongest 
possible pressure to bear on Denmark to persuade her 
to withdraw or suspend the obnoxious Constitution, 
and categorically informed her that, if this advice were 


/ not taken, ‘ Denmark would be left to encounter Ger- 


many on her own responsibility.” France, Russia, and 
Sweden associated themselves more or less completely 
with these representations. On January 18 Russell 
sent an identical note to Berlin and Vienna asking 
for a formal recognition of the integrity of the Danish 
Monarchy. On January 31, the dav before the inva- 
sion of Schleswig, Austria and the Diet acknowledged 
this integrity, but Prussia refused to give any 
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guarantee. The policy of Palmerston’s. 


at this juncture may be described as follows :—(1). to _ 


persuade Denmark to withdraw the , 
ive _satisfaction—te—Germany, (2) 


g1V to persuade the 

a beak to grant the delay necessary for the 

accomplis a 3) to preyail on the: 
non-German Powers to_agree to ie action Tor the 

preservation of Danish—mtegrity if the German 

Powers persisted in the invasion; (4) to leave Denmark. 
to her fate if she refused to act on the proffered 

advice. 

This policy was so far successful that the Danish 
Government agreed to summon the Rigsraad and pro- 
pose to it the withdrawal of the Constitution. This 
was the only legal means by which the end could be 
secured, and the Powers could hardly have urged the 
Danish Government to an illegal act. But it offenced ' 
Germany, because it put into force the very Constitu- | 
tion against which they were protesting. Prussia 
and Austria declared that they could not suspend |; 
their action, and pointed out that there was no. | 
guarantee that the Rigsraad, when assembled, would | 
agree to the proposed withdrawal of the Constitution. 

To meet this objection, England offered to procure a 
protocol signed by the Powers declaring that, should 
the Rigsraad refuse the proposal, Denmark would for- 
feit all right to expect support from them. With this 
proposal England—supported by France—asked for a 
delay of six weeks. The German Powers refused ;’ and | : 
it was this refusal that convincéd British statesmen of 
the bad faith of Austro-Prussian motives, and made 


protection ip a Russell was now convinced 
that Germany wrong; from this~ttme forward 
Palmerston certainly, and Russell rather less certainly, 


were ready even for an unsitpperted British interven- 
tion; and they were only restrained by the resistance 


1 Les Origines diplomatiques de la Guerre de 1870-71, I, 186. 
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offered by the remainder of the Cabinet and by Queen 
Victoria.* 
Without the co-operation of the other Great Powers, 
however, the British Cabinet felt itself unable to move 
to the assistance of Denmark. On February 19, for 
instance, Russell, in his capacity of mouthpiece of the 
British Cabinet, definitely informed the Danish Am- 
bassador that “every step which Great Britain may 
take can only- be taken after full consideration and 
communication with France and Russia”; and the 
grouping of the European Powers at the moment made 
joint intervention extremely difficult, if not impossible. 


: France, under Napoleon III. had her attention fixed 


upon Italy, and was antagonistic. to Austria; it was 
largely Napoleon's suggestion of a European Congress 
that drove Austria into the arms of Prussia. Napo- 
leon had no intention of involving himself in hostilities 
unless he was guaranteed English support on the 
Rhine; and there could be little doubt that he would 
claim to compensate himself in the Rhenish Provinces 
for his intervention ; this. to use Palmerston’s 
words,”? would “ have been an evil for us, and would 

have seriously affected the position of Holland and 

Belgium.” Clearly, therefore, the difficulties of co- 
operation with France were not small. Russia, 

involved as she was in Poland, was strongly disin- 
clined to active intervention, though anxious to give 
diplomatic assistance. She was influenced by the 
refusal of France to move in the matter. Sweden was 
more ready to commit herself, and was prepared to 
send an army to the assistance of Denmark the moment 
England intervened. 

It is necessary to take this careful stock of the atti- 
tude of the Powers, and of England in particular, 
because they have often been charged with the deser- 
tion of Denmark. One thing, however, is quite clear: 
that none of the Powers ever gave a definite promise 


1 See Walpole, Life of Russell, IT, 4038. 
2 Palmerston to Russell (February 18, 1864), quoted by 


Walpole, Life of Russell, II, 4038. 
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of material assistance to Denmark. The most that 
can be said is that Lord Palmerston, at the close of the 
session of 1863, had uttered a warning against any 
attempt to overthrow the rights of Denmark and to 
interfere with her independence : “those who make the 
attempt will find that it will not be Denmark 
alone with whom they will have to contend.” 
Although these words may have been rash, they could 
not be regarded as an unconditional promise to assist 
Denmark in the event of her being attacked. Taken 
in conjunction with the repeated diplomatic assur- —--- 
ances to Denmark that England would not move — - 
except in unison with the other Powers, they may be > 
regarded as a simple notification to Germany that this 
was a question in which the Powers were interested. 
There was no proof that the invasion of Schleswig was * 

a menace to Danish integrity: indeed, Austria and the 
Diet had just reiterated their adherence to the prin- 
ciple of that integrity; nor was there evidence of an 
attempt to overthrow the rights of Denmark: the Ger- 
man Powers ostensibly occupied Schleswig as a means 

of securing the execution of certain promises which. 
Denmark had undoubtedly made, and equally un-. 
doubtedly failed to keep. On the whole, therefore,} 
England may be exonerated from the accusation of 
holding out false hopes of assistance to Denmark. 
There is some evidence that Bismarck, with a charac- 
teristic absence of scruple, gave it out at Copenhagen 
that Prussia was threatened with British intervention.’ 
Denmark may, indeed, have hoped for European inter- 
vention; but such intervention was never promised, 
and the attitude of England was scrupulously correct.” 


1 Beust, Memoirs, I, 242. Bismarck said to Beust: ‘* I 
made the Cabinet of Copenhagen believe that England had 
threatened us with active intervention if hostilities should be 
opened; although, as a matter of fact, England did nothing of 
the kind.’’ Both in its want of scruple and its readiness to avow 
that want, the saying is so characteristic of Bismarck that it 
may well be correctly reported. | 

* For a more detailed discussion of the attitude of England 
see below, p. 75. 
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The invasion of Schleswig had only been accom- 
plished by Bismarck in the face of much opposition. 
Austria was only persuaded to co-operate by her fear of 
what France might do in the event of a break with 
Prussia. The bulk of the German Powers, who 
demanded the establishment of Augustenburg in the 
Duchies, resented the action of the two Powers bitterly ; 
in Bavaria it was bluntly described as ‘‘ treason to Ger- 
many.’ Bismarck had even met with violent opposi- 
tion in Prussia itself, where the King and Chamber, 
and all but Bismarck’s immediate entourage, favoured 
the Augustenburg claims, the King, honest man, 
taking for his motto the words “I have no right to 
Holstein.’’? 

The Danes were quickly driven from the Danne- 
werk, and retired into Jutland, leaving a garrison in 
the fortress of Diippel and retaining their hold on the 
islands. Jutland was immediately invaded, and on 
April 18 Diippel capitulated. _ Denmark had main- 
tained her supremacy at sea, and the blockade of the 
German coast was a serious menace to her enemies. 
The invasion of Jutland was declared by Austria 
and Prussia to be an act of retaliation for the Danish 
seizure of German ships. Austria prepared to des- 
patch a squadron to Danish waters, an announcement 
which provoked Palmerston to a fierce protest to 
Apponyi, the Austrian Minister (May 1), in which he 
declared that. if an Austrian squadron were to pass 
along our coasts and ports, and go into the Baltic to 
help in any way the German operations against Den- 
mark, he would look upon it as “an affront and an 
insult to England,” and that he “ could not, and would 
not, stand such a thing.” Queen Victoria and the 
Cabinet were alarmed at this language, and at the 
prospect of its embodiment in a despatch to Vienna: 

. and it was eventually slurred over as the impetuosity 
\ of a fire-eating Minister.’ 
1 Bismarck, Reflections and Reminiscences, II, 18. 


2S8ee Fitzmaurice, Life of Granville, I, 462; Walpole, Life of 
Russell, I, 405. 
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Meanwhile, after the fall of Diippel, the British 
Government, anxious to protect Denmark by diplo- 
matic means, as it seemed hopeless to persuade the 
Powers to active intervention, had proposed a Confer- 
ence. The German Powers agreed, Bismarck having 
previously satisfied himself that France would not 
oppose Prussian aggrandisement. Denmark, after 
some hesitation, also agreed; and on April 25 the Con- 
ference assembled in London, where its first’ business 
was to arrange an armistice of one month between the 
belligerents. 


(vi) THE CONFERENCE OF LONDON 


The Conference of London, though it failed to find a 
solution of the questions which it met to solve, marks 
an important stage in the controversy, and throws 
much light on the difficulties of the Powers, the com- 
plexity of the problem, and above all on the scientific 
duplicity with which Bismarck conducted the diplo- 
matic warfare on which he had embarked for 
the aggrandisement of Prussia. This, then, is a 
convenient moment to attempt a survey of the motives 
by which the various Powers were guided. 

In the first place, there was a general and natural _1—- 
reluctance to plunge Europe into war for the sake of | 
some 50,000 Danes in North Schleswig, or in order to 
oblige the inhabitants of the Duchies to accept the rule 
of a Power which, to use the lowest argument, was not 
strong enough to impose or maintain its rule by force, | 
and whose triumph in the Duchies could not be per- | 
manent and must lead to further troubles. _Reflec- 
tions such as these carried considerable, and not by any 
means unreasonable, weight with the Powers, and were, 
specially effective in restraining France from interven- | 
tion. Bismarck was not blind to them, and traded on 
the scruples of the Powers for his own purposes. ! 

Secondly, the obstacles to active co-operation 
between France and England were obvious. Not even 
the Opposition in England—ready, as it was, to accuse 
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Russell of pusillanimity—desired a dénouement which 
would leave France supreme in Europe. Such a de- 
‘velopment was contrary both to England’s interests 
_and to her traditional policy. France, however-much 
the sentiments of Napoleon might’ incline him to 
Augustenburg and a solution on national lines, was 
forced in her own interests on to the side of Prussia, 
whose support was necessary_to_her if she was to suc- 
ceed in the much larger national task to which she had 
put her hand_in Italy. She-was also alienated from 
England, by whom she #elt-that she had been left in 
the lurch on the Polish question. She quite frankly 
declined to court another such rebuff. Under these 
conditions joint action by England and France was 
practically hopeless, a fact which was quite clear to 
Bismarck, and which might have been clear to England 
and Denmark also, 

Thirdly, Austria was profoundly embarrassed. She 
abhorred the idea of revalirtion, and was suspicious 
of the candidature of Atgustenburg. On the whole. 
also, she disliked the_idéa of despoiling the Danish 
King. She was being led whither she would not, and 
whither also she knew not. “Never was there a more 
reluctant robber. 

Fourthly, Germany, as distinct from Austria and 
Prussia, was pursuing a perfectly correct and honest 
policy. The German Confederation was not a signa- 
tory of the Treaty of London. and it was, therefore. 
open to Germany to-contemplate the dismemberment 
of Denmark; and thig_she did with the frank 
object of uniting the Duchies as a unit in the 
German Confederation_under the rule of Augus- 
tenburg. This was a nolicy which would have ruined 
the schemes of Bismarck: but it was also a policy which 
in the first stages of the controversy he could turn to 
the profit of Prussia. Germany could be used to secure 
a definite object—the rejection of the idea of a per- 
sonal union of the Duchies under the Danish Crown, 
which was bound to be proposed at the Conference. 
When that card was played it could .be trumped by 
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playing Germany. Bismarck could get rid of- this 


obstacle without showing his hand, and he had no 


doubt that he could subsequently find a way of secur- 


ing the rejection of the German solution of the 
question. 

Fifthly, Prussia, now under the guidance of Bis- 
- marck, was embarked on a very far-seeing, very risky, 
and very tortuous policy which could only be brought 
to success by infinite duplicity and _ patience. 
Bismarck grasped the essentials of the situation with 
amazing skill, and played on the varying interests of 
the Powers with a resource which was never at fault. 
He traded on the vanity of Napoleon ITI, the embarrass- 
ments of the British Cabinet, the impulsiveness of 
Palmerston, the credulity and obstinacy of Denmark, 
the fears of Austria, and the honest simplicity of the 
German Diet, with unerring instinct. Above all, he 
traded on the want of unity, the mutual mistrust, and 
the divergent interests of the European Powers. It 
was no campaign of positions that was thus waged by 
the Prussian statesman: it was a war of movement, a 
step-by-step policy; he made use of circumstances even 
as they changed; the prejudices of his colleagues, the 
special aims of the various Powers were weapons in 
his hands. To use his own metaphor, he “ uncoupled 


every hound that would bay.” He made use of the \. 


Diet to eliminate the proposal of personal union under 
Denmark, of Denmark herself to secure the rejection 
of the scheme for a new German State under Augus- 
tenburg, as well as of the various proposals for a 
partition of Schleswig. He relied on the suspicions of 
England to preserve him from a plebiscite, which he 
himself, with daring self-assurance, actually proposed, 
but which would have been fatal to his plans. In all 
these matters Prussia played the decisive part; but 1t 


was unseen; the hidden hand was the hand of - 


Bismarck. 

Bismarck’s first aim was to clear away the débris of 
the Treaty of London which blocked his path. - The 
Prussian plenipotentiaries. therefore. urged that 
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recent events had made that treaty void; and, by agree- 
ing to hear the proposals which, on this assumption, 
Germany now proceeded to lay before the Conference, 
that body tacitly agreed to the assumption. Prussia, 
speaking for the German Powers, then made a _ pro- 


posal for the personal union of the Duchies, with — 


political independence. What Bismarck desired was 
the independence without the union, and he instructed 
the Prussian plenipotentiaries to see that the former 
was not adopted, but at the same time to make sure 
that its rejection was not attributed to the action of 
Prussia.. He counted on the opposition of Beust, the 
plenipotentiary of the Diet, but above all on the obsti- 
nacy of Denmark, and did not count in vain. The 
Danish plenipotentiaries, greatly to his satisfaction, 
rejected the proposal, even if Christian IX were him- 
self declared successor to the Duchies. The expedient 
of personal union thus perished at the hands of the 
Danes themselves. | 

The next proposal put forward by Prussia was sim1- 


, larly one which she by no means desired to see 
/ accepted. With a view to displaying her disinterested- 


ness, to covering up her tracks, to gratifying Austria 
and the Diet, and to conciliating public opinion in the 
Duchies and in Germany, she proposed the union of 
Schleswig and Holstein as an independent State under 
Augustenburg. Greatly to her relief, this proposal 
also was rejected. 

England then put forward her solution—a partition 
of Schleswig on the basis of nationality. There can be 
no question that this was the true solution, the only 
one that could have been satisfactory and enduring. 
In advocating it England made some reparation for 
the backslidings of the Treaty of London. The line of 
demarcation proposed by Russell, that of the River 
Schlei and the Dannewerk, rather transparently 
favoured Denmark; it would have given her the dis- 
trict of Angeln, which, though Danish by race, had long 
been a chief centre of the German party, together with 
the control of the approaches to the town of Schleswig. 
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The proposal was apparently based on the supposed 
military importance of the Dannewerk, which was 
about as useful against modern weapons as the great 
wall of China, and whose uselessness.had just been 
demonstrated. Neither the Danes nor any of the 
Powers ventured to reject offhand’ the principle of 
partition. It was notorious, however, that any such 
partition would be very distasteful to the Eider-Danes. 
In 1862 the British Ambassador at Copenhagen had 


written: 


‘‘ There is one basis on which I think it right to state at 
once that I believe neither M. Hall’s Government nor any 
other which could be formed in Denmark would consent to 
treat, and that is the partition of Slesvig. Rather than agree 
to such an arrangement, under whatever form it might be 
presented, I believe the worst chances of war would be 
incurred.”’ 


Since those words had been written Denmark 
had experienced the penalties of war with the 
German Powers, and might be expected to be 
more open to reason. Her objections to partition, \ 
however, remained; and, though she accepted the \ 
principle, she could make its reduction to practice 
impossible. It was on this that Bismarck cal, 
culated, and once again his calculations prove 
correct. The Danes stood out for the line Friedrich- 
stadt—Eckernforde, a concession slight in area, but 
important, since it would have given control of the 
mouth of the Eider. The Germans, after at first sug- 
gesting the line Apenrade—Tondern, which was mani- 
festly unfair, as it would have given them Alsen and 
the important fortress of Diippel (the true defensive 
bulwark of ‘Jutland) fell back on the much more 
reasonable suggestion of Flensburg—Tondern. When 
Bismarck saw how unyielding the Danes were, he even 
indicated that a line from Gelting to Bredstedt might 
be acceptable. In face of the obstinacy of the Danes, 
Russell approached France with a final proposal. He 
suggested a modification of his original line slightly 
in favour of Germany (viz., from Kappeln, on the Gulf 
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of Schlei, to Husum, on the North Sea), and stipulated: 


that his suggestion should be accompanied by an ulti- 
matum from Great Britain and France. That he did 
not seriously contemplate the enforcement of his pro- 
posal by arms is demonstrated by his failure to give an 
answer to Drouyn de Lhuys’ pertinent question as to 
what England would do should France be attacked on 
the Rhine. With the abandonment of the proposal for 
an ultimatum, the negotiations for partition fell to 
the ground. Neither Denmark nor the German Powers 
had honestly desired it. Eider-Danish feeling; in 
particular, utterly condemned it, and the Danish pleni- 
potentiaries had been unwilling to budge an inch from 
their original extreme suggestion. Germany had 
seemed to be more pliable, but had only made conces- 
sions in order to preserve appearances, and calculated 
all the while on Danish obstinacy. Thus the one 
satisfactory solution had been condemned to failure 
from the start. | 

It was at this juncture that Bismarck took up his 
idea of the plebiscite. He was anxious to ingratiate 
himself with Napoleon ITI, and he once more calcu- 
Jated that he could safely play with a dangerous 
question in the assurance that the onus of rejection 
would fall on others. He was justified in his calcula- 
tions; the proposal found no favour with the 
Conference. 

Seeing that no agreement as to frontier was possible, 
and alive to the fact that the sands were running out, 
Russell now made a final suggestion—the reference of 
the question of frontier to a friendly Power. Austria 
was agreeable to this; but Bismarck, whé now desired 
the break-up of the Conference, was not. He was 


clever enough to leave the onus of rejection to Den- 


mark. The German Powers accordingly accepted 
Russell’s suggestion, with modifications. | Denmark 
refused, and the Conference broke up (June 25). It 
had accomplished nothing save the destruction of the 
Treaty of London; but it had demonstrated the 
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apparent moderation of Prussia and the intransigency 
of Denmark. 


a 


(vil) THE TREATY OF VIENNA 


_ Hostilities were at once resumed. Their result, in 
the absence of European support for Denmark, was a 
foregone conclusion; but the inevitable happened even 
more quickly than could have been anticipated. The. 
seizure of Alsen by German troops involved the com- | 
plete defeat of the Danes, and there was nothing left | 
for them but to seek terms of peace. A Peace Confer- ; 
ence assembled on July 25, the Diet being excluded : 
from participation, a fact which demonstrated that 
the affairs of Schleswig and Holstein had ceased to be a 
German question, and now concerned Austria and _ 
Prussia alone. The principle of the cession of the | 
Duchies to Austria and Prussia was accepted, and on | 
August 1 the preliminaries of peace were signed which 
developed into the Treaty of Vienna (October 30, 
1864). Schleswig and Holstein were ceded to Prussia! 
and Austria, no mention being made of self-govern- 
ment, and none of special treatment for the Danish 
districts. Denmark was forced to pay the expenses of 
Prussia and Austria in the war; the public debt of the 
Danish Monarchy was divided. A further step in 
Bismarck’s patient and long-sighted policy was thus 
recorded. | 


(viii) AusTRO-PRUSSIAN CONDOMINIUM IN THE 
| DUCcHIES 7 


The joint occupation, or condominium, of the 
Duchies established by the Treaty of Vienna obviously 
required further definition. It was regarded in dif- 
ferent lights in different quarters. -By Germany at 
large, and by Austria, it was accepted only as a step 
towards the establishment, under Augustenburg or 
another prince, of a new German petty State which 
should swell the Germanic Confederation; by a large 
majority in the Duchies it was regarded as the prelude 
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to the “ restoration’ of Augustenburg, who was still 
at Kiel, and still called himself Duke. By Bismarck, 
on the other hand, and the small body of Prussian 
statesmen who had penetrated the significance of his 
policy, the Treaty was regarded as definitive in so far 
as it involved the extinction of the Augustenburg 
claims, and as temporary only in so far as it admitted 
Austria to a joint dominion in the Duchies, 

The next step was obviously to get rid of Augusten- 
burg. Bismarck had already made it clear to the Duke 
in a three hours’ interview on June 1, 1865,' that 
Prussia would only accept him on terms to which no 
self-respecting ruler could agree; and, on February 22, 
Berlin announced to Vienna the conditions on which the 
Duke might be accepted. These conditions were that 
Schleswig and Holstein should be included in the Zoll- 
verein; that its posts and telegraphs should be 
absorbed in the Prussian system; that the territory 
necessary for the construction of an inter-oceanic ship 
canal should be ceded, and that the canal should be 
constructed by Prussia, Kiel becoming a Prussian 
naval station; that Rendsburg should become a federal 
fortress, with a Prussian garrison; and that the naval 
and military forces of the Duchies should be incor- 
porated with the Prussian Army and Navy. 

There is no reason to suppose that these provisions 
‘would not have satisfied Bismarck; but he must have 
known that they would not be acceptable either to 
Augustenburg or to Austria. They were rejected by 
the Austrian Government as contrary to federal law, 
and the relations between Prussia and Austria became 
extremely strained. Bismarck and his friends pro- 
nounced themselves in favour of annexation even at 
the cost of war with Austria, and the situation was 
only saved by a Ministerial crisis in that country and 
by the reluctance of the Prussian Royal Family to 
commit themselves to an absolute rejection of Augus- 
tenburg and a policy of undisguised annexation. An 


1 Matter, Vie de Bismarck, II, 361. 
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ultimatum to Austria was, however, prepared, and the 
King of Prussia was persuaded to request Augusten- 
burg to withdraw from the Duchies. Finally, Austria 
was persuaded to enter into negotiations for a redefini- 
tion of the conditions under which the condominium 
of the two Powers should be exercised in the Duchies. 
It was agreed that Holstein should be administered 
by Austria and Schleswig by Prussia, Prussia being 
granted two military roads and a telegraph line 
through Holstein, with permission to construct (but 
not to control) a canal uniting the Baltic and North 
Seas. She was also given the right to garrison Kiel, 
and Kiel and Rendsburg became federal fortresses. 
Holstein and Schleswig were both included in the Zoll- 
verein. Lauenburg was sold to the King of Prussia. 
The Convention of Gastein (August 14, 1865), which 
embodied these conditions, marked another step in the 
patient policy of Bismarck; it established the fact that 
the occupation of the Duchies, whatever further de- 
velopments might ensue, was not a_ temporary 
expedient, and that the transfer of sovereignty from 
Denmark was absolute, and, while it apparently 
handed to Austria the lion’s share, it procured for 
Prussia just those concessions which put the ultimate 
fate of the Duchies in her hands. 

Great Britain and France were much shocked at 
this unprincipled convention. In a circular to the 
diplomatic agents abroad the British Government 
made the remark that ‘‘ the dominion of force was the 
sole power acknowledged and regarded.” Queen Vic- 
toria was even more outspoken. 

‘Her Majesty,’’ she wrote, ‘“‘ thinks that it is quite right 
that we should no longer mix ourselves up in the question, 
and that Prussia should at least be made aware of what She 
and her Government, and every honest man in Europe, must 
think of the gross and unblushing violation of every pledge 
and assurance that she had given, which Prussia has been 
guilty of ’’! (August 25, 1864). 


ett an en ee i Tae oe Ne ee 
1 Fitzmaurice, Life of Granville, I, 476. 
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Bismarck’s hand was enormously strengthened at 
this moment by the delivery of the opinion of the Prus- 
sian Crown lawyers, to whom, at his initiative, the 
Augustenburg claims had been referred. The opinion, 
indeed, was not unanimous and may not have 
been unbiassed; but a majority declared that 
Christian August’s much-canvassed renunciation was 
binding on his successors, and that consequently 
Duke Frederick’s claim was invalid. This opinion 
cuts the ground from under the feet of those historians 
who, in order to strengthen the case against Denmark 
in 1864, bring forward plausihle arguments against 
the validity of the renunciation. The opinion of the 
Prussian Crown lawyers is not decisive, but it is very 
suggestive; and it is certainly difficult to get over the 
fact that the highest legal opinion in Prussia pro- 
nounced in favour of the validity of the renunciation. 
The chief immediate value of this legal opinion lay in 
its effect on the King of Prussia, whose reluctance to 
insist on the withdrawal of Augustenburg was thereby 
to a great extent overcome. 


(ix) THE War oF 1866 AND THE PEACE OF PRAGUE 


After the Convention of Gastein there remained but 
one further step in Bismarck’s long and _ tortuous 
journey towards full Prussian annexation. Austria 
had to be set aside. This was a difficult matter, and it 
had long been recognised by Bismarck and his imme- 
diate entourage that it would involve a war between 
Prussia and Austria. To narrate the events which 
led to the war of 1866 would be to open subjects far 
removed from Schleswig and Holstein. It must suffice 
to say that Austria was already arming, that her re- 
sentment was increased by the negotiations opened by 
Prussia with France, and that in reply she began to 
make overtures to the secondary German Powers, and 
to urge the reference of the Schleswig- Holstein question 
to the German Confederation. Her summons of the 
provincial Diet of Holstein to discuss the future of 
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the Duchy was the signal for war. On June 7, 1866, 
Prussian troops invaded Holstein; on July 3 the war 
ended in the Prussian victory of “Sadowa or Konig- 
yratz. Seven weeks later (August 23, 1866), after the 
usual armistice and preliminaries, the Peace of Prague 
was signed. 

The main terms of this treaty do not concern 
us, but it marked the last stage in the long 
process of absorption by Prussia of Schleswig and Hol- 
stein. The two Duchies were made over intact to 
Prussia in full sovereignty, with the important re- 
servation (introduced with the object of conciliating 
France) that the northern parts of Schleswig should be 
returned to Denmark if, by a popular vote, they 
expressed their desire for restoration.” This reserva- 
tion of the Treaty of Prague was entirely ignored by 
Prussia, but it must be remembered that the engage- 
ment was made not with Denmark, but with Austria 
only, and it was cancelled with Austria’s consent, and 
without protest from Denmark, in 1878.’ 


(x) PRussIA NortH anp Mipp.E ScHuLESWwIG 


The Treaty of Prague brings the Schleswig-Holstein _ 
question proper to a close. The Germans of Holstein © 
and South Schleswig have offered no opposition to Prus- 

, sian rule; they have, indeed, in certain cases, been 
roused to express indignation at the treatment of their 
L_-Banish neighbours ; a as a rule, they, or their 
leaders, appear to have urged the Prussian authorities 
to expand Germanism by all available means. Many 
of the most extreme Pan-Germans have sprung from 
the former Duchy of Holstein. We are concerned, 
therefore, with the Prussian rule in North Schleswig, 
and to a less degree in Middle Schleswig. North 
Schleswig may be roughly described as the district lying 
to the north of a line drawn from a point a short 
distance south of Tondern to a point in the northern 
suburbs of Flensburg. The term *‘ Middle Schleswig ”’ 


1 See Appendix IV, p. 105. 2 See Appendix V, p. 106. 
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is more difficult to define. If we confine it to those 
parts of Schleswig in which there is a considerable pro- 
portion of Danish-speaking people it may be described 
as the area contained in a triangle whose base is the 
southern boundary-line of North Schleswig, and whose 
apex lies midway between the town of Schleswig and 
the town of Husum. Otherwise, it would seem to 
include all the territory between Schleswig—-Husum on 
the south and Flensburg—Tondern on the north. 
Article V of the Treaty of Prague—Bismarck 
appears at first to have been ready, if not to carry out 
the conditions of Article V of the Treaty of Prague, 
at any rate to make some territorial concession to Den- 
mark; but he was not willing to enter into a conflict 
with the chauvinistic elements in Germany on the 
subject. He began to question the possibility of 
settling matters by a vote, and indicated that only a 
small part of the territory concerned. could be ceded. 
When negotiations between Denmark and Prussia 
were opened at Copenhagen, and continued later at 
Berlin, it became clear that Prussia did not want a 
settlement. The Danes could get no information as to 
the amount of territory to be ceded; and the conditions 
laid down for the protection of the German minority in 
the districts that might be ceded were so stringent that 
they were constrained to discontinue the negotiations 
In 1878 the King of Denmark allowed his daughter to 
marry the pretender to the throne of Hanover, and 
omitted to stipulate for a renunciation of his claims. 
Prussia seized the opportunity in order to terminate 
nn awkward situation, and by the Treaty of Vienna 
(October 11, 1878) abrogated that part of Article V of 
the ‘Treaty of Prague which referred to the cession of 
the North Schleswig districts to Denmark. In spite of 
this, and in spite of the subsequent forced recognition 
by Denmark—e.g., in the Treaty of Berlin (January 
11, 1907)—of the frontier laid down by the Treaty of 
Vienna in 1864, the Danes of Schleswig still consider 
Article V of the Treaty of Prague as a promise broken 
by Prussia; and their attitude, if it has no justification 
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in international law, cannot be regarded as wholly 
unreasonable. 

In spite of her disregard and subsequent abrogation 
of Article V of the Treaty of Prague, it is possible 
that Prussia might have won over her new subjects 
to acquiescence in German rule if she had acted 
towards them with consideration for their language 
and liberties. But she has chosen to inflict on 
them much petty persecution and _ considerable 


ey 


hardship, with the result that Danish feeling in : 
Schleswig has, on the whole, been strengthened rather - 


than weakened. It is this policy of repression that ‘ 


we have now to consider. 
The Optants.—The first and most difficult question 


is that of the class of people called ‘ Optants.’ By. 
Article XIX of the Treaty of Vienna (1864) it was 


laid down that all subjects domiciled in the ceded ter- 
ritories should for a space of six years have the option 
of exporting their movable property, withdrawing into 
Denmark, and keeping their status as Danish subjects, 
while retaining their immovable property in the ceded 
districts. All individuals who enjoyed the “ right of 
indigenacy ’’ (droit d@’indigénat) were to preserve it. 
This right, which was peculiar to Denmark, distin- 
guished the possessors of it from mere domiciled sub- 
jects. The former were alone capable of holding 
public offices, and this right by the law of Denmark 
was inalienable. 

An indigéne had full rights of citizenship, and in 
particular the right to reside in the country. It was 


this right of “ indigenacy ” that was specifically re- | 
served by Article XIX of the Treaty of Vienna to all | 
those who possessed it, whether in Denmark or in the 


Duchies, at the time of the ratification of the treaty. 
The inhabitants of both Denmark and the Duchies 
had, therefore, by the treaty the right to become sub- 
jects of either Denmark or Prussia by making a 
declaration of their intention, and subsequently taking 
up residence in the country of their choice. Generally 
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speaking, however, the Prussian Government refused 
to recognise the right of “indigenacy ” in the case of 
Optants, and also treated as Optants all those who had 
expressed the intention of settling in Denmark, 
whether they had carried out their intention or not. 
Many people had exercised their option in anticipation 
- of the cession of northern Schleswig under Article V 
of the Peace of Prague; when their hopes were dis- 
appointed they returned to find that they were 
regarded as mere resident aliens, destitute of all civic 
rights, and liable to arbitrary expulsion by the Prus- 
sian authorities. 

The terms of military service were a further source 
of trouble for the Optants. Their only choice was 
either to serve in the Prussian Army or to leave the 
country. During the Franco-Prussian War many 
Danes objected to serving against France; but, 
although the six years allowed by the treaty had not 
expired, they were not allowed to use their right of 
option.” Many Danes who emigrated to Denmark 
in order to avoid service in the Landwehr were treated 
by Prussia as deserters, 

*On January 16, 1872, these tronbled questions were 
the subject of an agreement between Denmark and 
Prussia, known as the Treaty of Apenrade, bv the 
terms of which the Optants, with certain exceptions, 
were allowed to return and remain unmolested. For 
ten years this treaty was observed; but in 1882 the 
‘Prussians raised an outcry that it was intolerable that 
the Optants should remain exempt from military ser- 
vice, while the Prussians had to serve. They chose to 
forget that the Danish Optants were deprived of all 
rights as citizens, while Prussian Ovtants (Danes who 
had opted for Prussia) not only enjoyed the right of 
‘-indigenacy ’’’ in Denmark, and with it the rights of 
citizenship, but were also by a law passed in 1875 
exempted from service in the Danish Army. In spite 
of this, the sons of Danish Optants born in or after 
1863 were, on attaining military age, summoned to 
join the Prussian Army or to leave the country. 
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Those born after November 16, 1864, were most’ 
hardly treated, since, although born in Prussian terri- : 
tory, service in the Prussian Army did not make them | 
Prussian citizens; hence they remained aliens as: 
before. On the other hand, they could not be 
Optants, for by the law of Denmark the right of 
‘‘indigenacy’’ did not pass to the children of andigénes 
born abroad, and consequently these unfortunate 
people were neither Danish nor Prussian, but 
Heimatlose—citizens of no country. In 1898 Den- 
mark came to their rescue as far as she could by enact- 
ing that children born to Danish indiqgénes in foreign | 
territory could inherit their parents’ rights, an 
arrangement which slightly alleviated the position of 
children of Optants born after 1898. 

The enactment of this law coincided with a period of 
great anti-Danish activity in North Schleswig. About 
a thousand Danes were expelled from the country; the 
“homeless”? were prevented from establishing domi- 
ciles; if they married thev were subject to fine and 
imprisonment, and even expulsion. a state of affairs 
which naturally increased the number of illegitimate 
children, who retained the status of their (often Prus- 
sian) mothers. Expedients were found for artificially 
increasing the number of ‘‘ homeless’’; even men who 
had fought for Germany in the Franco-Prussian War 
were deliberately reduced to this condition, about 
1.000 people being treated in this way. 

These harsh measures roused opposition in Ger- 
many, and were condemned in the severest terms by 
such men as Hans Delbriick, with the result that the 
persecution stopped, and a treaty dealing with the 
Optants was concluded at Berlin in 1907. The chil: 
dren of Optants born in German territory before 
the Danish law of 1898 were allowed to become 
Prussian citizens, those born’ since that date 
being apparently reckoned as Danish _ citizens. 
This settlement, though it by no means fulfilled the 
conditions of Article V of the Treaty of Prague, at 
least put an end to a great extent to the tragedy of the 
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“homeless.” It may be added that it aroused great 
indignation among the Pan-Germans of Schleswig- 
Holstein. Unfortunately the Prussian Government 
marred the completeness of the settlement by electing 
to treat as homeless, and to subject to the old persecu- 
tion, all children born in Germany to Danish workmen 
who had settled in Schleswig, chiefly before 1880, and 
whose fathers were not Optants. The treatment of 
these people, who in 1913 numbered about 2,000, 
provoked considerable indignation; and legislation to 
alleviate their lot was introduced in the Reichstag; 
but, beyond admitting them to service in the army and 
according rights of naturalisation after a year of 
service, nothing had been done before the outbreak of 
war in 1914. The people of North Schleswig seem to 
' have obeyed the Prussian call to arms in 1914 with 
| loyalty ; but during the mobilisation the Prussians 
‘appear to have taken the precaution of placing all 
‘prominent Danes under arrest. Nothing is known of 
their subsequent treatment.’ 
_ No exact statistics as to the number of Optants have 
‘been published. Between December 1867 and Decem- 
‘ber 1895, 57,000 persons emigrated from the relatively 
ismall territory of North Schleswig. In the year 1867 
alone there were 8,000 emigrants. Those who re- 
mained outside German territory, however,—and only 
those who emigrated before 1870 were properly 
'Optants—do not concern us. In North Schleswig itself 
‘in the year 1898, after all the emigration and expul- 


} 


‘sion, there were 20,000 so-called Danish subjects, of 


: 


‘whom 4,000 were Optants; 12,000 children of Optants; 
and 4,000 immigrants from Denmark. The Prussian 
‘census of 1905 gives the total number of Danish sub- 


1In a work entitled Sgnderjylland under Verdenskrigen 
(‘South Jutland during the World War’), by Vilhelm la Cour, 
published in Copenhagen in 1916, the author states that by the end 
of 1915 every second North Schleswiger called to the colours was 
either dead or wounded—a total of 12,500. The number of men 
mobilised is stated to have been 25,000. 
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jects in Schleswig-Holstein as 20,000—a decrease of © 
almost 10,000 since 1885. 

Lhe Schools and Language Questions—We have 
now to consider the treatment accorded by Prussia 
to those Danes who were received as citizens of the 
Prussian State. Many instances of petty oppression 
are charged against the Prussian Government and off- 
cials. They are set forth in considerable detail in 
Franz de Jessen’s Manuel historique de la Question du 
Slesvig, and in its continuation, Le Slesvig du Nord, 
but it is only necessary here to deal with the principal | 
methods by which the Germans have waged war on the | 
Danish nationality—their policy, that 1s to say, with | 
regard to the schools, the churches, and the land. The : 
schools are the most effective weapon in such a warfare, 
and we may consider them first. The first stage was. 
the suppression of the Danish language in the schools. 
of Middle Schleswig and in those of the southern 
parishes of North Schleswig. In the rest of North 
Schleswig the Danish language was retained in: 
teaching, but the teacher was obliged to give three 
special lessons a week in German to children whose 
parents desired it. This quite reasonable arrangement 
was introduced in 1864. The next stage was in 1871, 
when German lessons (six hours a week) were made 
compulsory after the first two years of attendance, 
Danish remaining the language of instruction. | 

In 1876 German had been made the official language * 
for all Schleswig, and it became necessary to see that 
the children learnt German. In 1878, therefore, it was 
decreed that above the infant class a proportion (about 
a third) of the lessons should be given in German: in 
other words, German became to that extent the lan- 
guage in which the teaching was given. In 1888 a 
further step was taken. With certain modifications, © 
German was imposed in all teaching, and the teachers 
were ordered to use German in conversation with 
the children. Danish was allowed only in religious 
instruction in those parishes where Danish was 
used in church; and even this restricted use of 
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the mother-tongue is apparently being slowly 
repressed. These measures were very much more 
violent than any which had been attempted in the con- 
trary direction by the Danes during their period of 
government in Schleswig. The Danish measures had 
set aside four hours a week for instruction in German, 
and, above all, had only been applied to the mixed 
districts of Middle Schleswig. In 1883 it was decreed 
that private schools should not be founded or .pass 
under new management unless they responded to a real 
‘need ”’; a proviso which was construed to mean where 
the public schools were judged to be adequate. By 
1888 the last of the old private Danish schools had 
disappeared—just at the time when the insistence upon 
the use of German in the schools became more severe. 
By similar measures the employment of private tutors 
has been made almost impossible; and of course only a 
few families would be able to afford such a luxury in 


‘any case. In 1882 the parents were also forbidden to 
‘send their children to Denmark for their elementary 
education. A good Prussian citizen must be educated 


within the territory of the Prussian State. The ques. 
tion of the time when the children are allowed to leave 
school has also caused the Danes a good deal of trouble. 
This is supposed to be when they are confirmed; but it 
is somewhat vaguely defined, and the authorities 
refused to recognise confirmation except in the State 
Church. In 1912 the authorities decided to strengthen 


the process of Germanisation by making attendance at 


continuation classes compulsory so as to cover the 
period between leaving the elementary school and enter- 
ing upon military service. That this measure is 
directed especially against North Schleswig is clear 
from the fact that, while it applies to the whole 
Province of Schleswig-Holstein, the Government gave 
the assurance that they did not intend to enforce it 
against the wishes of the local authorities “‘ except in 
the districts of the province where the national point of 
view is threatened.’’ 
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The Danes have met these measures by the founda-. 
tion of two societies, the League for the Defence of the: 
Danish Language and the Academic League for North 
Schleswig. The former has done a great deal by estab- 
lishing Danish libraries and distributing Danish 
literature to counteract the defects of the school educa- 
tion as well as the prohibition of Danish lectures and 
theatrical entertainments. The latter has offered 
financial assistance to parents who wish to send their 
children to secondary and continuation schools in Den- 
mark. Both of these societies have steadily grown in 
influence, in spite of innumerable obstacles thrown in 
their way. 

The Churches of North Schleswig.—Before the war of 
1864 the Danish language, either alone or alternately 
with German, was employed in 162 parish churches 
of North and Middle Schleswig; in North Schleswig | 
108 parishes used Danish exclusively. The Germans 
immediately restricted the use of Danish in all the 
towns where the services had hitherto been alternately 
in Danish and German, and abolished the use of. 
Danish entirely in 42 parishes of Middle Schleswig, 
with the result that when peace was concluded there » 
were only 120 parishes where Danish was retained. In 
106 of these, however, it was still the only language 
employed. 

For some time this arrangement, with trifling modifi- 
cations, was maintained. Petitions demanding ser- 
vices in Danish in parishes where German had ex- 
cluded Danish were refused, even in cases where many 
of the parishioners were incapable of understanding 
German; but the employment of the German language 
was not extended much bevond these limits. 

In 1885, the knowledge of German having become 
extended through the medium of the schools, the 
German policy became more aggressive. Even since 
then, however, Danish has in comparatively few cases 
been abolished altogether. In 1913 there were still 
113 parishes in which Danish was employed to a 
greater or less degree alongside of German. On the; 
other hand, German services have been thrust upon ! 
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humbers of purely Danish parishes. In 1890 there 
were only 69 parishes without German services, in 1897 
bnly 53, and in 1913 only 26. The policy is to intro- 
duce a few German services and then gradually to 
extend their number. This number varies consider- 
ably for different parishes. In 27 parishes the 
German services stand to the Danish as 1 to 11, in 43 
parishes as 12 to 20, and in 16 parishes the number of 
German services is approximately equal to those in 
Danish. 

The results of these methods have naturally not been 

in the interests of religion or of the Lutheran Church. 
The Danes refuse to attend the German services, and 
in cases where the pastor is a strong upholder of Ger- 
manism become alienated from the Church altogether. 
The position of pastor is rendered unattractive, and 
there is a dearth of suitable candidates, which is par- 
tially due to the lack of people with suitable linguistic 
qualifications, as the Danish candidates are rejected in 
advance. 
» Another result has been a secession from the State 
Church; and a number of ‘“‘ free communities ’’ have 
been established with pastors of their own. This 
movement began in the smallest possible way; but there 
are now nine of these churches in North Schleswig and 
a large number of other places where services are con- 
ducted. Every possible obstacle has been thrown in 
their way. The Danes were prevented from making 
use of the churches which they had built; services were 
forbidden on Sundays between the hours of 10 and 4, 
and were treated as public meetings of which special 
notice had to be given—apparently in the hope that 
they would ultimately be suppressed by-the law which 
will, after the year 1928, prevent the use of any lan- 
guage but German at any public meeting in German 
territory. Petty persecution of the “ free communi- 
ties’ in the matter of funerals has also prevailed. no 
service being permitted at the graveside of anv seceder, 
and the communities being prevented from constructing 
cemeteries of their own. 
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The Struggle for the Land.—North Schleswig is 
essentially a country of peasant proprietors. The most 
effective way of undermining the independence and the 
Danish patriotism of the inhabitants is therefore to 
_ deprive them of the possession of the land. This 
policy has been pursued by the Prussian Government 
with comparatively little success owing to the skill and 
determination with which its efforts have been opposed. 
In 1914 new and more formidable weapons seemed 
likely to be directed against the recalcitrant Danes 
when the outbreak of war secured them at least a 
temporary respite. 

The extensive emigration from North Schleswig 
before 1880, followed by ten years of agricultural 
depression, should have made the task of the Prussians 
easy. Fortunately for the Danes, it was not till about 
1900 that any attempt was made to organize a 
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systematic assault upon the land. In the thirty years / 


between 1863 and 1893 the total loss of the Danes is 


estimated at only 106 farms, of which 63 were bought - 


by Germans and 43 by individuals whose convictions’ 


were doubtful. All this occurred in the ordinary way 
of business, and was not the result of a deliberate 
policy carried out by the Government. 

After two conspicuously unsuccessful attempts by 
private companies to establish colonies of Germans in 
North Schleswig, a policy of State purchase was intro- 
duced in 1880. By the end of 1911 more than 
6,000,000 marks had been spent for this purpose. No 
additional land was acquired in 1912 or 1913. 

This policy has not been a great success. The Danes 
as a whole were disinclined to sell their land, while 
indebted Germans were glad to take advantage of the 
high prices offered, especially as the seller was often 
allowed to go on farming his land as a tenant on 
favourable terms. This, of course, did nothing for 
the spread of Germanism. In cases where Danes were 
bought out—and considerably more than a third of the 
6,000,000 marks passed into Danish pockets—the 
results were not very serious. The hold of the Danes 
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upon the land of North Schleswig was weakened; but 
families of German colonists, who are the greatest 
danger to the prevalence of the Danish language and 
sentiment, were not introduced. The policy of the 
Government had raised the price of land till it was too 
dear for purposes of colonization. The labour neces- 
sary for the exploitation of the new State land was 
obtained from the inhabitants of the country, 
unmarried Germans, or even Poles. 

A real attempt to settle German colonists on the 
land of Schleswig-Holstein only began seriously in 1900 
with the spread of the Rentengut system. his was 
originally a weapon employed against the Poles by the 
laws of 1890 and 1891. It was less successful in the 
Duchies than in Poland, where there were large areas 
of uncultivated land suitable for colonization. 

The system may be described briefly as follows. The 
buyer of a Rentengut was required only to pay down a 
certain portion of the price, the balance being supplied 
by the State as a loan upon very favourable terms. In 
return for’ this the State received a right of pre- 
emption at a price considerably below the real value, 
whenever the property changed hands. The pro- 
-prietor was not allowed to lease his farm to a tenant 
without the consent of the Government. In addition, 
the right of pre-emption accrued to the State if the 
proprietor failed to maintain the farm in German 
hands, or committed any act, such as furthering anti- 

German propaganda, which was classed as hostile to 
ithe State. The main point is that the proprietor of a 
' Rentengut was, in fact, deprived of his political liberty. 

This scheme was at first more successful in Holstein, 
where the people, because of the existence of large 
estates, were less independent. It proceeded very slowly 
in Schleswig, where before 1900 there were for some 
time only 37 Rentengiter. At the end of 1908 these 
had risen to 138, covering 2,557 hectares. In 1913, asa 
result of more energetic measures on the part of the 
Germans, there were 365 of these Rentengiter in the 
northern districts of Schleswig. 
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In 1909 the Germans founded at Kiel the Schleswig- 
Holsteinische Gemeinniitzige Siedlungs-Genossen- 
schaft, or Schleswig-Holstein Society for Colonization, 
with a capital of over 500,000 marks. The shareholders 
were principally public bodies (including the Prussian 
State) and societies. Only 76 private individuals sub- 
scribed. . The aim of the society was to buy up land 
and sell it in the form of Rentengiiter, and by this 
means to construct ‘‘ a rampart of German colonists.’ 
The operations of the society were not, however, very 
successful, and fell far short of its ambitions. It 
eventually went into liquidation. | 

A similar society was the Gemeinniitzige Kleinsied- 
lungs-Genossenschaft of Hadersleben. In 1911 it 
founded 14 small Rentengiiter for agricultural 
labourers. It only succeeded, according to its own con- 
fession, by means of State assistance. There was great 
difficulty in finding buyers, and its financial situation 
was admitted to be precarious. 

These methods on the part of the Prussians—the . 
purchase of lands for the State, the establishment of | 
Rentenquter, and the activity of the two colonization | 
societies—naturally aroused some disquiet among the | 
Danes. The land in Danish possession was consider- | 
ably indebted—up to almost 27 per cent. of its value ' 
in the Kreis of Tondern and up to about 40 per cent. 
of its value in that of Hadersleben—and it was realised 
that in these circumstances something more was neces- — 
sary than a simple trust in the patriotism of 
individuals, if the land was really to be saved. 

The result was the foundation of the Credit Society ' 
for North Schleswig (Nordslesvigske Kreditforening). 
Its capital, derived, of course, from private sub- 
scribers, was considerably more than 800,000 marks, 
_and this was subsequently increased to about 1,000,000. . 
Its aim was to carry on the ordinary functions of a’ 
bank, and especially to come to the assistance of - 
farmers by issuing loans. After the usual official diff- : 
culties had been surmounted, it was inscribed on the 
Register of Commerce in May 1910. 
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It appears to have met with complete success. Up 
to the end of 1913 it had dealt with 577 loans amount- 
ing in all to very nearly 5,000,000 marks. Its net 
profit in the year 1913 was over 50,000 marks, and its 
turnover amounted to a little under 7,500,000 marks. 
It has saved several farms from passing into German 
hands, and its successful activity tends to strengthen 
the self-confidence and determination of the Danes. 

During this period there went on, of course, the 
usual unsystematic buying and selling of land by 
private individuals. There were before 1910 no statis- 
tics as to whether the Danes or the Germans were 
gaining by these transactions—it is probable that the 
Danes had been gaining slightly upon the whole—but 
in the years 1910 and 1911 these changes were regis- 
tered, and it was shown that the Danes had gained by 
6 properties, amounting to 322 hectares in all, on a 
series of transactions involving 201 properties with a 
total area of 3,259 hectares. This fact was greatly 
exaggerated in the German press, and was instru- 
mental in producing the law of 1912 dealing with the 
Conservation of Property. a 

By this law 100,000,000 marks were set aside to be 
used for the purposes of conserving the land in East 
Prussia, Pomerania, Silesia, and Schleswig-Holstein. 
It aimed at acquiring land in order to sell it as Renten- 
gut and at supporting the societies already trying to 
secure that end. Proprietors were to receive loans 
from the State on conditions which turned their pro- 
perty into Rentengiiter. This scheme was to be applied 
only in districts where “ national ideas”’ were pro- 
fessed. 

The Schleswig-Holsteinische Hofebank was founded 
at Kiel for the purpose of acting as the agent of the 
State in this matter. The State contributed 600,000 
marks to a capital of about 1,000,000 marks. Every- 
thing was made easy for the new enterprise. The 
contracts had only to be signed in the presence of an 
official, and the services of lawyers were not required. 
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It was inevitable that certain individuals should 
succumb to the new temptation, yet in spite of vigorous 
German efforts the system is not altogether a success. 
The Danes have shown themselves superior to the 
temptation; and, while some of the Hj7emmetysker, 1.e. 
natives of North Schleswig with German sympathies, 
have taken advantage of the scheme, many of the others 
have resented this attack upon their political liberty, 
and have passed over into the camp of the Danes. 

The Danes of North Schleswig have taken measures 
to counteract the German assaults, and to instruct their 
compatriots upon the true meaning of the Prussian 
proposals. For this purpose thev founded in October 
1913 the society called Landevern, with its local 
branches called Sognevern. The aim of this society 
is to preserve the land of North Schleswig ‘‘as free 
land in the hands of free men.’’ It instructs the 
peasants as to the dangers threatening themselves and 
their land, and offers them every assistance in its 
power. It makes its appeal not only to the Danes but to 
the Hj7emmetysker. The members of the Sognevern 
make a promise never to allow their land to become ' 
State land or Rentengut or ‘‘conserved’’ land. By 
May 1914 there were already 84 Sognevern founded | 
for 93 parishes, with a total of 6,713 members. The’ 
results attained by this society cannot, of course, be 
described in detail, as its activity is primarily preven- 
tive, but before May 1914 it had occupied itself, on the 
invitation of the Sognevern, with 27 cases where free 
land was in danger of being lost, and in 15 cases 
succeeded in saving it with the co-operation of the 
Nordslesvigske Kreditforening. In other cases the 
land was saved without their assistance. Only 3 cases 
were without result. 

All these attacks upon the land by the Germans, and 
the necessity laid upon the Danes of organizing them- 
selves in self-defence, have done a great deal to increase 
national consciousness. The success with which, upon 
the whole, the Danish efforts have been attended has 
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served to augment their unity and to develop their self- 
confidence. 

. An attack on Danish landowners, more serious than 
‘any that had preceded it, was developing at the moment 
of the outbreak of the Great War, in the form of a Bill 
‘dealing with the Division of Land, which was to apply 
to the whole of Prussia, with special provisions 
‘for Schleswig-Holstein, the districts that formerly 
belonged to Poland, and certain other areas. By this 
lmeasure, whenever land above 10 hectares in area 

as sold in whole or in part, the State was to have a 
‘ight of pre-emption, which it could make over to 

ocieties for colonization or other analogous societies. 

Exceptions were made where the land was sold to 
public institutions or to relations of the vendor. The 
same principles were to apply where land was ex- 
changed, made over to a society, and soon. Various 
other enactments attempted to make the Rentengiiter 
more attractive, and forbade the division of land with- 
out the consent of the Prussian authorities. 

It is clear that the most important result of this law 
would be to prevent Danes from buying land altogether. 
Whenever a Dane wished to buy a piece of land the 
authorities would be in a position to exercise their right 
of pre-emption, and there is no reason to believe that 
they would hesitate to do so. The Bill aroused some 
opposition in the Reichstag, and was referred to a 
Committee, by which it was somewhat modified. The 
outbreak of war followed, and it was suspended. Thus 

‘the Danes of Schleswig were saved, temporarily at 
‘least, from the most serious menace that had ever 
threatened them. 3 


(xi) HistoricAL PROPOSALS FOR THE PARTITION OF 
SCHLESWIG 


Since the very beginning of the Schleswig-Holstein 
troubles, many different proposals have been made to 
partition Schleswig according to nationality or other 
considerations. 
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1832.—The earliest suggestion of the kind was, as we 
should expect, made first of all from the German side. 
It was put forward by Uwe Jens Lornsen—the 
originator of the Schleswig-Holstein agitation—in a 
letter written in 1832, where he suggested that the 
departments of Hadersleben, Apenrade, and Liigum- 
kloster might be handed over to the Danes. There is, 
however, no mention of such a possibility in his work 
on the Union of Denmark and Schleswig-Holstein. 

1838, 1839, 1844.—In 1839 a similar suggestion was 
made in a letter by Olshausen, who was later a member 
of the Provisional Government (see p. 23), but the first 
public proposal of the kind was made in 1888 by a Dane 
called J. P. With in the Provincial Diet of North 
Jutland. In 1844 H. N. Clausen, then President of the 
Diet of the Islands, also suggested the idea. Neither 
of these proposals was seriously considered. 

1842.—A more precise proposal was made in 1842 by 
W. Beseler, subsequently a member of the Revolu- 
tionary Government. The department of Hadersleben 
was to be given up to Denmark in return for the Danish 
parts of Sylt and Fohr. The sacrifice proposed was a 
small one; and possibly the suggestion should be 
regarded as a political move rather than as a genuine 
attempt to solve the difficulty. 

So far the question of partition had been purely 
theoretical, but it became a matter of practical politics 
during the war of 1848. The subject was seriously 
discussed again in 1861-62, and also at the Conference 
of London in 1864. The different proposals made on 
these three separate occasions will be given in some 
detail. 

1848.—In 1848, when things were becoming serious, 
there were certainly discussions—notably between the 
Danish Minister Lehmann and the two German dele- 
gates Clausen and Olshausen—as to the possibility of 
determining a partition of Schleswig by means of a 
‘parish plebiscite. It is believed that the German dele- 
gates suggested a possible line running somewhere in 
the vicinity of Flensburg. The Danish Minister 
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‘appears to have rejected it; but he definitely enter- 
‘tained the idea of partition in the autumn of 1848, 
although he referred to partition as an “‘ amusing 
idea ’’ when the rising had been suppressed. After the 
defeats of 1864 he returned to his original opinion. 

The Provisional Government of Schleswig-Holstein 
was originally willing to allow the Danes of North 
Schleswig to be given to Denmark, if they freely 
declared their desire to this effect. One of the leading 
members of it suggested a line running to the north of 
Flensburg and Tondern and leaving to Denmark the 
islands of Alsen and Aaro. Later, when opinion was 
more excited and there was a possibility of winning the 
whole of Schleswig by German help, the idea began to 
be regarded with disfavour. In a communication to 
the Prussian Government the Provisional Government 
made use of arguments which have often been made use 
of since : that there was no true frontier possible owing 
to the interpenetration of languages; that the division 
was rather according to social position than language, 
the upper classes being largely German; and that it was 
impossible to abandon excellent ports where the 
Germans were in a majority. 

The Prussian Minister for Foreign Affairs, on the 
other hand, recognised that it was impossible to secure 
the whole of Schleswig, and hoped by means of a 
plebiscite to secure something more of North Schleswig 
than corresponded to the linguistic boundary. The 
Prussian representative at London, who was a 
supporter of the Schleswig-Holstein party, was willing 
to agree to partition if North Schleswig were made into 
an independent duchy and guarantees could be secured 
for the German minority. The German Confederation 
and its representative at London were willing to accept 
partition without further conditions. Russia was also 
in favour of partition, and Palmerston from the first 
supported the idea. He wished to determine the fron- 
tier by a statistical enquiry and not by a plebiscite, 
and he recognised the right of both Germans and Danes 
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Holstein 


to have their children taught in their own language 
where they were in a minority. 

.The Danes, possibly after a slight hesitation in the: 
beginning, set themselves definitely against all idea ot 
partition. The Danish Ambassador at London put 
forward very much the same arguments as those main- 
tained by the Provisional Government. He wished 
Schleswig to continue to be a country of transition 
between Denmark and Holstein. | 

Palmerston did not accept his contentions, and in- 
sisted on the necessity of concession on both sides. 
Unfortunately the Danes would not yield, and the very 
maximum they were prepared to concede was a line 
from the Schlei to the south of Husum, leaving the 
town of Schleswig to Germany. Palmerston made in 
October 1848 the very equitable proposal of a line from 
the south of Flensburg to Ockholm, opposite the island 
of Fohr, which would have given the Danes all that 
they could reasonably ask from the point of view of 
nationality. The Danes regarded this as the very 
greatest concession which they could possibly make, but 
they proposed to discuss the question of partition, and 
a month later the Prussian Government agreed that 
partition was the only true solution. Unfortunately, in 
December Palmerston withdrew his proposal, on the 
ground that he could find no support in Denmark or 
the Duchies. 

There can be no doubt that at this time public 
opinion in Denmark was quite impracticable on the 
question, and the King of Denmark took up the same 
attitude as his subjects. Their position was that they 
would surrender nothing. The Germans were much 
more reasonable, and there was a certain amount of 
opinion in Schleswig-Holstein itself which was in 
favour of partition. The opinion of Prussia at the 
conclusion of the armistice in July 1849 was in favour 
of partition along the line Flensburg-—.Tondern. 

There can be no doubt that at this time partition 
would have been perfectly possible, if Denmark and 
Schleswig had agreed to accept it. At the end of the 
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war, however, Danish feeling appears to have been that 
Schleswig as a whole had been won for Denmark by the 
war, and must be retained at all costs. It was not 
realised that South Schleswig, including Angeln, was 
as much Germanophile as North Schleswig was Dano- 
phile, and that the rising had served to arouse and 
intensify national feeling upon both sides. There is 
little doubt that. if Holstein had received all the 
Germans of the Duchies into its borders, it would ulti- 
mately have become joined to Germany. Its position as 
a member of the German Confederation attached to the 
Danish Crown would certainly have been very 
anomalous as soon as there was a real elected Parlia- 
ment for the German people. No doubt it was hoped 
that the intermediate position of Schleswig would help 
,to attach Holstein to the Danish Crown. The fact 
‘remains, however, that the Danes never really succeeded 
in getting a hold upon Holstein after 1848, and that 
their attempt to retain everything was the real reason 
why everything was ultimately lost. 

During the years preceding the war of 1864 the 
Danes remained in a state of false security, and public 
opinion was completely unprepared when the crash 
ultimately came. The Germans during this period were 
much more moderate than the Danes in their attitude 
towards partition on this particular point, and various 
suggestions made at this time in England showed that 
the idea would have been supported there. Imme- 
diately before the war, in 1861 and 1862, partition 
would have been easy. The Prussian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Count Bernstorff, advocated it, and 
England, France, and Russia expressed their agree- 
ment. Bismarck himself, so late as September 1862, 
spoke of it with favour. Unfortunately, in June of 
the same year Palmerston declared, to the great satis- 
faction of Copenhagen, that it was now too late 
to put forward this solution. Austria was definitely 
opposed to it on the ground that an enlarged Holstein 
would be likely to break away from Denmark and lead 
to an increase in the strenoth of Prussia. There is 
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little doubt, however, that if the Danes had been willing 
it would have been possible to arrange for a just 
solution. 

The last opportunity came with the war itself, but 
even after the disaster of Diippel the Danes refused to 
accept it. The various proposals for partition put 
forward during the Conference of London have already 
been described... Denmark clung with an almost 
incredible obstinacy to the original British suggestion 
of the line of the Schlei and the Dannewerk. The 
Danish Government refused a plebiscite as an insult to 
the dignity of the King; they refused arbitration; and 
they refused even the continuation of the armistice. 
The Conference of London broke up, and the whole of 
Schleswig was secured for Prussia. 

When the Schleswig-Holstein question is considered 
solely from the point of view of nationality, the policy 
of Denmark, as the Danes would themselves admit, 
appears both impolitic and unreasonable. It must be: 
remembered, however, that to consider the situation. 
solely from the national point of view is to make an) 
abstraction and so to distort the real state of affairs. | 
The tragedy of Denmark was precisely that her ancient ' 
historic rights were, as we have seen, so well founded 
that she felt herself justified in ignoring a new right, 
or at any rate a new claim, which had arisen, the right! : 
or claim of nationality. For so doing she has been; 
severely punished. Not only has her historic right: 
been overridden by force, but a certain portion of the 
Danish nation has been subjected to an oppression in- 
comparably greater than any oppression of which 
Denmark can be justly accused. 

It. would appear from what has already been 
said (p. 45) that there are roughly five possible 
frontiers. These are (1) Apenrade to Tondern; (2 
Flensburg to Tondern; (3) Flensburg or Gelting to 
Bredstedt; (4) Schleswig to Husum; and (5) if it be 
assumed—though the assumption rests on insufficient 


1 See p. 44. 
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evidence—that the Frisians of the East Coast would | 
desire to remain German, and at the same time that 
justice to the Danes could only be done by some such 
line as Flensburg—-Bredstedt, a triangular frontier, 
Flensburg—Joldelund—Tondern, might be considered, 
though this would be open to obvious. disadvantages. 

The first and fourth of these suggested frontiers 
may be immediately set aside—so far, at least, as lan- 
guage and national sentiment are regarded as deter- 
mining considerations. They represent the maximum 
German and the maximum Danish demands respec- 
tively, and either would be seriously unjust to one or 
the other nationality. It is certain that any boundary 
determined primarily by national considerations would 
lie somewhere within the triangle formed by the three 
towns Flensburg, Tondern, and Husum. Even within 
this triangle the line Flensburg to Husum, or the more 
reasonable line Flensburg to Bredstedt, while it would 
give to the Danes practically all the districts where 
Danish to any extent survives, would necessarily hand 
over to Denmark a considerable proportion of German- 
speaking people as well as Frisians, and it would 
also be subject to obvious strategic disadvantages. 

On the other hand, the line from Flensburg to a point 
a little south of Tondern is said to be strategically the 
strongest line in North Schleswig, and it has, upon the 
whole, met with the greatest support; as we have seen, 
it corresponds most fairly with the linguistic boundary, 
and it gets over the difficulty of the Frisian population. 
It only remains to be added that this is the proposal 
made by De Jessen in the Manuel historique de la Ques- 
tion du Slesvig,' which may be taken as representative 
of moderate Danish opinion to-day. There it is main- 
tained not only that this is the real southern boundary 
of the Danish region, but also that it is the most obvious 
physical frontier. The Manuel makes no suggestion as 
to whether the boundary ought to run north or south of 
Flensburg. Flensburg is predominantly German, but 


1See Eberling’s remarks quoted in the Manuel, pp. 158-4. 
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it may be doubted whether its position is such that it 
can properly be separated from North Schleswig, and 
whether it might not be fairly considered as compensa- 
tion for the loss of the Danes in the mixed regions of 
Middle Schleswig. The Wanuel also makes no sugges- 
tion as to the island of Sylt, which is largely Frisian. 
Its population is only 4,500, and (apart from its 
military value) it is chiefly of importance as a health 
resort. Both these questions would have to be con- 
sidered before a new frontier could be satisfactorily 
determined. 
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III. SOCIAL AND POLITICAL CONDITIONS 


(1) RELIGIOUS 


THE population of the province, whether Danish, 
Frisian, or German, is almost uniformly Protestant, 
the percentage of Protestants in 1910 being 96:1. The 
percentage would be even higher but for the presence 
of Catholics from other districts in the cities of Altona 
and Kiel. In the individual districts the percentage 
of Protestants varied in 1900 between 94°5 (Kiel 
urban) and 99:8 (Tondern). The principal figures 
for 1910 were :— 


Protestants uae ... 1,558,789 
Catholics pose “ais 53,606 
Jews oie i non 3,045 


(2) POLITICAL 


Administrative Divisions—The province of 
Schleswig-Holstein -is divided for purposes of 
administration into 25 Kreise. Every Kreis forms a 
self-administering corporation. A town with over 
25,000 civilian inhabitants forms an urban Kreis. The 
urban Kreise are Flensburg, Kiel, Neumiinster, Altona, 
and Wandsbek. 

Schleswig in the narrower sense is divided into 10 
Kreise, of which one, Flensburg, is an urban Kreis. 
Each Kreis is divided into Amétsbezirke, and 
these sub-divided into Gutsbezirke (manors) and 
Landgemeinden (rural communes or districts). Some 
great manorial estates form a single Amtsbezirk. The 
Kreis of Husum appears to have a special method of 
sub-division into 14 parish communes. A considerable 
field is left to local self-government. 
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Holstein 


The following Kreise fall in North and Middle 
Schleswig :— 


Guts- Land- 
pour: bezirke. | gemeinden. 
1, Apenrade.. zh 5 79 
2. Urban Flensbur 1 — 
3. Rural Flensburg allele. dete a é4 1 154 
4, Hadersleben .. ..;1(+ 1 small town) i 131 
5. Sonderburg .. ..{|1(+ 2 small towns) 3 67 
6. Tondern ..12(+ 3 ‘5 11 181 


(3) EDUCATIONAL 


The organization of public education in Schleswig- | 
Holstein is on the well-known Prussian lines. The 
figures for 1911 (the last available at present) show 
that there were 1,919 primary schools, with 251,853 
pupils; 45 middle schools, with 15,476 pupils; and 32 
higher academies, with 4,391 pupils (figures for 1912). 
The University at Kiel was attended by 3,094 students, 
of whom 1,511 were Prussians. There are the usual 
technical and art academies. Shipbuilding is taught 
at Flensburg, and navigation at Altona, Flensburg, and 
Apenrade. The higher technical academy at Kiel had 
654 pupils. , 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


(1) THe Conpuct oF GREAT BRITAIN IN RESPECT OF THE 
SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN QUESTION 


(i) Great Britain had been wrong in making herself 
the sponsor of the London Treaty of 1852. It was the 
price she paid for Russian support in her policy in — 
Greece." She committed herself to the maintenance of 


1Morier, op. cit., I, 363. ‘“ Russia, at that time omnipotent 
in Europe, was the one most interested in the integrity of the 
Danish Monarchy. . . . The rights of Slesvig-Holstein were un- 
hesitatingly sacrificed by Palmerston to effect a compromise ’’— 
and to extract himself from the complications due to his hasty 
action in the Don Pacifico affair. 
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the integrity of the Danish Monarchy, which integrity 
was in conflict with the principle of “ national boun- 
daries.” In signing that treaty England had, as 
Queen Victoria put it, 


‘* committed the grievous fault of signing away other people’s 
rights, and of handing over people themselves to a Sovereign 
to whom they owe no allegiance.’’ 


Moreover, in doing so, England had made no 
stipulations for the protection of the German in- 
habitants of the Duchies. Such _ stipulations 
were indeed made, but they were made _ indepen- 
dently by Germany, and were not embodied in 
the terms of the treaty. England could, and did, urge 
Denmark to carry out these pledges; but she could not 
insist on them as an integral part of the settlement of 
1852. She was bound by that treaty to maintain the 
integrity of Denmark whether those pledges were 
observed or repudiated. She had, in fact, in conjunc- 
tion with the other signatories, put herself into a false 
position. 

(11) During the eleven years that ensued British 
statesmen were much occupied in giving good advice 
to Denmark and to the German Powers, in the hope of 
securing a peaceful settlement of the question. After 
the Patent of March 30, 1863, and the consequent 
Constitution, which was a breach of the pledges given 
by Denmark in 1852—but not in any way a breach of 
the terms of the treaty of 1852—-the issue between 
Germany and Denmark was a straight one. Great 
Britain continued to press Denmark to give satisfac- 
tion to Germany, and at the same time gave Germany 
to understand that any attempt to use force against 
Denmark would be regarded with disfavour, and 
might lead to intervention, by the Powers. After the 
promulgation of the Constitution in November 1863, 
and the consequent invasion of Holstein (Federal 
Execution) by the forces of the German Confederation, 
and, above all, after the invasion of Schleswig by the 
joint forces of Austria and Prussia, Britain redoubled 
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her efforts. She adjured Denmark to take immediate : 


steps to revoke or suspend the Constitution. This 
could only be done by the summoning of the Rigsraad. 
The Constitution having been solemnly promulgated, 
the King had no power to revoke it by autocratic 
means. The summoning of the Rigsraad was a 
lengthy business, and it was also viewed by Germany 
with disfavour, as putting into action the very Con- 
stitution against which their protest was made. The 
Danish Government, with some reluctance, agreed to 


act on the advice given by England and France; and, ‘ 


to satisfy Germany, Britain undertook to get a pro- | 


tocol signed stating that if the Rigsraad failed to 


revoke the Constitution Denmark would forfeit the, 
right to look to the Powers for support. She ap-| 
proached Prussia with these offers and a demand for a | 
six weeks’ suspension of hostilities, to admit of the - 


summoning of the Rigsraad. 

The Austro-Prussian refusal to grant this delay was 
a turning-point. From that time forward Russell, the 
British Foreign Minister, who had hitherto always 
had what he called a “ twinge of feeling ” that there 
was something to be said for the German point of view, 
and that the Danes were not wholly in the right, was 
strongly of opinion that Germany, so far as_ her 
opinions were represented by the two German Great 
Powers, had put herself in the wrong. Henceforward 
he may be regarded as willing and anxious to do what- 
ever was in his power to assist Denmark. 

(iii) The policy of the British Ministry was by no 
means simple or homogeneous. Palmerston was 
Prime Minister, and, with characteristic and discon- 
certing directness, he had publicly protested in J uly 
1863 against the attitude of Germany. “ If the rights 
and independence of Denmark are attacked,” he said 
in the House of Commons, “ those who make the 
attempt will find that it will not be Denmark alone 
with whom they will have to contend.” Small 
wonder if Denmark, after such a blunt pronouncement, 


& 
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assumed that she would have the support of England 
in case she were attacked. At the same time, it must 
be pointed out that this promise or threat was not un- 
conditional; that the phrase “rights and indepen- 
dence”’ was capable of many definitions; that Palmer- 
ston was, no doubt, speaking of a joint intervention of 
the non-German Powers; that his words were meant 
more as a warning to Germany and a stimulus 
to his more lukewarm colleagues than as an encourage- 
ment to Denmark; and, above all, that in the 
diplomatic communications between the British and 
Danish Governments it was repeatedly stated that 
Britain would only act in conjunction with her Allies. 
Nevertheless, the ‘“‘ notches ’’ which Palmerston at in- 
tervals “‘made off his own bat” were distinctly 
injudicious, and gave some colour to the idea that in 
the last resort Britain would come to the defence of 
Denmark. Nor can there be much doubt that this was in © 
the back of Palmerston’s, and to a less extent at the 
_ back of Russell’s, mind. It is curious to note that. in 
February 1864 it was Russell who proposed a policy of 
intervention and Palmerston who counselled modera- 
tion. But when Austria made preparations for the 
despatch of a squadron to Danish waters Palmerston 
once more broke out with a violent protest to the 
Austrian Ambassador; and it was only the action 
of the Cabinet and the Queen that prevented the 
embodiment of his wild and whirling words in a 
despatch to Vienna. 

The truth was that there was a considerable diver- 
gence of opinion, not only between the Queen and her 
Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary, but also 
between those statesmen and the rest of the Cabinet. 
Queen Victoria had not only a “ twinge of feeling,” 
but a very pronounced opinion, that Germany was, 
broadly speaking, in the right; that the “ wretched ” 
Treaty of London had been a gross blunder; and that 
no settlement of the question of the Duchies would be 
satisfactory which left a large proportion of their 
population under a rule which they detested. She 
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was also keenly alive to the importance of the move- 
ment towards German unity of which her more 
prominent advisers seem to have had little cognisance, 
and she viewed with distaste and alarm the prospect of 
this country’s being drawn into a European conflagra- 
tion, the limits of which it was impossible to foresee 
for the sake of a policy which she rightly regarded as 
reactionary. Lord Granville and certain other mem- 
bers of the Cabinet were inclined to adopt the Queen’s 
view, and this accounts for the fact that the voice of 
the Cabinet differed considerably from that of its two 
most prominent members. 

Whether this unfortunate ambiguity did affect the 
policy of Denmark, and did encourage the Danish 
Ministers to obstinacy, in the expectation of ultimate 
material aid from England, it is difficult to say. There 
is no evidence of any such direct encouragement in the 
official documents. The attitude and language of the’. 
diplomats was scrupulously correct. Both Paget, the © 
Ambassador at Copenhagen, and Wodehouse, who 
went on a special mission to that Court in January 
1864, repeatedly informed the Danes that, unless they 
adopted counsels of moderation, they could not expect 
material assistance from England, and that in any ee 
case England could not move without the co-operatiow 
of the other Powers. It is difficult to believe that even 
the hasty rhetoric of the Prime Minister carried more 
weight with the Danes than the deliberate warnings of 
the diplomats. And, in spite of what Lord Palmer- 
ston said, England may be exonerated from the re- 
proach of having held out hopes to Denmark and 
failed to carry them out in action. 

The international position of England was a very 
difficult one. On more than one occasion during the 
crisis of 1863-64 it is clear that she would have lent 
assistance to Denmark had she been assured of the 
co-operation of the non-German Powers. To have 
moved without their co-operation would have been 
dangerous, and might have been ineffective. Any such 
move would at once have united Germany and the 
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German Great Powers, and it must be remembered 
that one of the most hopeful signs for Denmark was 
the want of unity between Prussia, Austria, and the 
German Confederation.’ It is also doubtful if the 
material help that England could give would have been 
sufficient to carry the day for Denmark. Her chief 
assistance would have been naval, and it was at sea 
that Denmark, unaided, proved herself able to cope 
with the forces of Germany. By land England, of 
course, carried weight, but it is doubtful if she carried 
weight enough to defeat the united forces of Prussia, 
Austria, and the German Confederation. 

If she looked to the other Powers, England found 
little comfort. Alone of the non-German Powers, 
Sweden was ready to fling herself into the conflict at 
a sign from England; but her material forces were not 
great.? Russia, while willing to give all possible 
diplomatic aid, was not prepared to lend armed assist- 
ance.* But it was on the attitude of France that that 
of England chiefly depended; and here she was in the 
unfortunate position of not knowing which she chiefly 
feared—intervention or failure to intervene. France 
was certainly in the best position to help, and, indeed, 
English intervention came in the end to depend on 
French co-operation; but such co-operation could be 
too dearly bought. Napoleon ITI was bound by the 
Treaty of London as much as England, but his antece- 
dents and policy forbade him to disregard the plea of 
the German inhabitants of the Duchies. It would 
have been too patently illogical to pursue one policy on 
the Eider and another on the Po. He was, therefore, 
not a whole-hearted supporter of Denmark. His atti- 
tude was by no means that of England; he was not 
ready to go to the assistance of Denmark from purely 


1 Count Platen (Hanover) stated to Sir H. Howard, on Feb- 
-ruary 4, 1864, that if England intervened the whole of Germany 
would take up arms in support of Prussia and Austria; and ex- 
pressed his belief that Germany could effectively oppose England. 
7B.B., V., 730. 200,000 men was Sweden’s proposed contin- 
gent. 
> B.B., V., 728. 
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altruistic motives. He had other objects nearer at 
heart—in Italy and on the Rhine; and he was willing 
to imtervene in the Danish controversy only if he 
could see in such intervention some profit for his policy 
in those directions. In fact, he was not prepared to 
einbroil himself with the German Powers, and to 
plunge Europe into a general conflagration, for the 
sake of some 50,000 Danes in North Schleswig, unless 
he saw some prospect of a general rearrangement of 
European boundaries which would secure substantial 
advantages to France. And it was very definitely 
part of his Italian policy to keep on good terms with 
Prussia in order that she might be a set-off to his 
inevitable antagonism with Austria.’ 

This, in itself, as Prussia quite well knew, was sufh- 
cient to keep him from intervention in the Danish 
struggle; unless, indeed, England would guarantee 
him advantages which would outweigh the loss of 
Prussian friendship and the consequent blow to his 
Italian schemes: and it was just this that England 
could not do. It was utterly contrary to her tradi- 
tional policy and to the interests she had at heart to 
take any step which would involve the aggrandisement 
of France. When Napoleon hinted at ‘* something on 
the Rhine,’’? as the reward of French intervention, 
England instinctively drew back. As Palmerston ex- 
pressed it: “ The conquest of that territory (the Rhine 
provinces) by France would be an evil for us and 
would seriously affect the position of Holland and 
Belgium.’’* As France was quite unwilling to move 


1 The causes of the reluctance of the French Government to 
give material assistance to Denmark are well summarised in a 
note of Drouyn de Lhuys printed in Les Origines diplomatiques 
de la Guerre de 1870-71, I, 197-200. 

2 June 24, 1864. 

> Walpole, Life of Russell, II, 403. It is worthy of note that 
Disraeli was of the same opinion. On January 20, 1864, he 
wrote to Sir George Sinclair:—‘‘ An English Government that, 
in its wisdom, goes to war with Germany must make France the 
mistress of Europe.’’ Derby took the same line. (Monypenny 
and’Buckle, Life of Benjamin Disraeli, IV, 344, 345.) 
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to the help of Denmark without the guarantee of some 
substantial guid pro quo of this kind, it was clear that 
a joint intervention of the Powers for the protection of 
Denmark was a most unlikely development. Prussia 
knew this, and England ought to have known it, and 
Denmark ought to have known it. 

To sum up: (1) England had never guaranteed 
material aid to Denmark, and had repeatedly declared 
that she would not move except in conjunction with the 
other non-German Powers. (2) It is not clear that the 
intervention ot England alone, which would have defi- 
nitely united Germany, would have saved Denmark. 
(3) The other non-German Powers, France in par- 
ticular, would not move except on terms which 
England rightly regarded as more dangerous to the 
future of Europe than any calamity that could happen 
to Denmark. (4) Prussia was well aware of this, and 
shaped her policy accordingly; while, if Bismarck can 
be believed, she did not scruple to let it be understood 
at Copenhagen that she stood in fear of British 
intervention. (5) In its earlier stages, until the idea 
of a partition of Schleswig was rejected, and the policy 
of annexation of the Duchies by Prussia developed, the 
German solution, however distasteful to Denmark and 
however contrary to the terms of the Treaty of London, 
was, on the whole, the only policy which provided a 
solution of the Schleswig-Holstein question that was 
likely to be permanent and satisfactory. 


nee 


V (2) THe FuTuRE oF SCHLESWIG 


There is no question of the wholesale return of the 
Duchies to Denmark. Europe has marched too far 
from the non-national ideas of 1815 and 1852; and, 
even if Denmark desired to recover Schleswig and Hol- 
stein, Europe could not countenance the transaction. 
To do so would be merely to revive the conditions which 
led to the crisis of 1863-64. But Denmark does not 


‘desire it. What she does desire is reparation for 


the injustice inflicted on her in 1866; that injustice did 
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not lie in the transference of Holstein and the German 
parts of Schleswig to Germany, but in their transfer- 
ence, together with the Danish district, to Prussia. It | 
was the loss of North Schleswig that constituted the 
main injustice to Denmark. The Prussian annexation 
was an affront to Germany and a menace to Europe. 

To restore the Danish districts of North Schleswig to — 
Denmark, either by the exercise of a plebiscite or by an 
arbitration, would be both a reparation to Denmark 
and a permanent solution of a troublesome, if some- 
what subordinate, question. The position has been 
put with considerable force and moderation by a 
Danish writer’ :— 


‘* On l’a dit une fois,—et c’est une pensée & la fois belle et 
spirituelle,—que le sort du Danemark en 1864 était vraiment 
tragique parce que dans sa lutte pour un droit ancien (droit 
politique, droit historique) il a péché contre un droit nouveau 
(le droit des peuples, l’état de choses réel). On voulait 
défendre les frontiéres du pays, mais on oubliait que ce sont 
aprés tout les habitants qui donnent au pays sa valeur et son 
caractére, et qu’ils ne doivent pas étre assimilés aux objets et 
animaux constituant l’inventaire d’une ferme. II ne nous reste 
plus qu’une espérance, c’est que précisément le méme droit 
qui nous fit perdre alors le Slesvig danois 4 la suite du Slesvig 

_ allemand, nous rende un jour celui-la, lorsque le temps sera 
venu.’’ 


Whether the usurpation by Prussia of territory 
which, if it could no longer be held by Denmark, 
should have been absorbed in the Germanic Federation, 
and to which Prussia had no right save the right of 
force, is to be condoned is a question which opens up a 
much wider and more difficult subject. There is no 
denying that Prussia has entrenched herself deeply in 
the Duchies, and that the question of their future 
must depend on what the immediate future has in store 
for Prussia and for Germany. 


1 Kmil Eberling in De Jessen’s Manuel historique de la Ques- 
tion du Slesvig, p. 153. 
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IY. ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
(A) MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 


(1) INTERNAL 
(a) Roads 


THE province is well provided with roads, the aggre- 
gate length of which at the end of 1912 was 3,653 
miles, of which 2,004 miles were provincial roads, 205 
miles circle (district) roads, 1,350 miles Highway 
Board roads (this being nearly half the total length of 
such roads in the whole of Prussia), and 94 miles 
communal or township roads. 


(b) Canals and Rivers 


Kiel Canal’—The most important canal of the 
province is that variously known as the Kiel Canal, 
the Baltic Ship Canal, or the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal, 
the construction of which was inaugurated by the 
Emperor William I as an imperial undertaking in 
1887. It was completed in 1895 at a cost of 
£7,647,000. It runs from Holtenau, in Kiel Harbour, 
to Brunsbiittel, in the estuary of the Elbe, and its 
length is about 61 miles. The canal crosses the land at 
sea level, and the double set of locks at each end serves 
merely to neutralise the tidal changes. These locks, 


1 For a full description, see No. 41 of this series, Kiel (Kaiser 
Wilhelm) Canal and Heligoland. — 
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when the canal was originally completed, measured 
492 ft. by 82 ft. The width of the canal at water 
level was 213 ft., decreasing at a depth of 20 ft. to 
118 ft., and at the bottom to 72 ft. The general 
depth was 27 ft. 10 in., but at the entrances, resting 
places, and quays, it was 29 ft. 6 in. The canal was 
constructed to take vessels up to 443 ft. long, 653 ft. 
broad, and 264 ft. deep. 

Operations for the enlargement of the canal were 
begun in 1908, at an estimated cost of £11,421,000, 
and were completed in 1914. The enlargement has 
increased the depth to about 36 ft., and the surface 
width to 335 ft., and has doubled the bottom width. 
The locks have been doubled, being now 1,082 ft. by 
148 ft. The canal banks are lighted throughout by 
electricity, and navigation can proceed uninter- 
ruptedly by night. 

The canal includes the old Eider Canal, built between 
1777 and 1784, which ran from Holtenau to the Eider 
at Rendsburg, the point where the river turns south- 
west. Until 1895 this was the only connection between 
the North Sea and the Baltic. 

Elbe-Trave Canal.—The Elbe-Trave Canal runs 
through the province, but its importance lies in its 
connecting the free city of Liibeck with the Elbe. It 
was constructed between 1895 and 1900 at a cost of 
£1,177,700, shared between the Government of Prussia 
and the city of Liibeck. It runs from Liibeck to 
Lauenburg, a distance of about 42 miles. The bottom 
width is 72 ft., the surface width varies from 105 ft. to 
126 ft., and the minimum depth is about 83 ft. There 
are seven locks, each 2623 ft. by 394 ft. The canal is 
navigable for vessels up to 800 tons burden. 

Other Canals and Navigable Rivers.—There are 
several small canals—the Kudensee Canal (9°3 miles 
long) between the Holstenau and the Elbe, near St. - 
Margarethen; the ‘‘ Siiderbootfahrt ’’ (3-7 miles long) 
from Garding to the Eider; and the Tondern Canal 
from Tondern to the Wied Au. The Elbe is navigable 
for large ships along the whole stretch where it forms a 
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boundary to the province, and the Trave is navigable 
up to Oldesloe. 


(c) Railways 


The total length of the railways in the province at 
the beginning of 1913 was 973°4 miles. The length of 
the main lines was 521°6 miles, and of the branch lines 
451°8 miles. An overwhelming proportion of the railway 
system either belonged to the State or was under State 
management; the State lines measuring 830°2 miles, 
and the privately owned lines 143-2 miles, of which 
latter only 54:2 miles are main line. There were about 
58°8 miles of railway to every 100,000 inhabitants. 

The general chin, neg of the railways is simple. 
There are two trunk lines running from north to south, 
one of which divides into two main lines. They are as 
follows :— 


(1) From Braminge and Ribe, in Denmark, by 
Tondern, Niebill, Husum,  Friedrichstadt, 
Heide, Meldorf, St. Michaelisdonn, Wilster, 
Itzehoe, Gliickstadt, Elmshorn, and Pinne- 
berg, to Altona. 

(11) From Kolding and Vamdrup, in Denmark, to 
Woyens and Tingleff, and thence to Flensburg, 
near which the line divides into (a) Flensburg- 
Schleswig—Rendsburg—Neumiinster, and thence 
by two routes, viz., via Kellinghusen and 
Elmshorn to Altona, and via Oldesloe to 
Hamburg; and (b) Flensburg — Eckernforde— 
Kiel — Preetz — Plon — Eutin — Liibeck — Ratze- 
burg—Molln—Lauenburg. 


The most important of the branch lines and of the 
lines which link up the system are:— 
Branch Lines from (i):— 


Tondern—Hoyer. 
Niebiill—Dagebiill. 
Husum—Jiibek—Schleswig. 
Husum—Tonning—Garding. 
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_Friedrichstadt—Hollingstatt—-Schleswig. 
Heide—Biisum. 
Heide—Hennstedt—Heide (circular route). 
St. Michaelisdonn—Dieksand. 
Itzehoe—Lockstedt (near Kellinghusen). 
Itzehoe—Barmstedt—Oldesloe. 


Transverse Lines in North Schleswig, crossing (11):— 


Schottburg—Hadersleben, Ness, and Aardsund; 
with branch Hadersleben—Christiansfeld. 

Rodding—Hadersleben ) connecting with (1) at 

Toftlund—Hadersleben ‘ Scherrebek. 

Brede (north of Tondern)—Apenrade—Atzbill. 
Sonderburg—Lysabild. 

Tondern—Tingleff—A tzbiill. 


' There is a network of lines in Angeln, supplying 
indirect connections between Flensburg and Schleswig 
and between Flensburg and Eckernforde (via Gliicks- 
-burg, Gelting, and Kappeln). 

Other Branches from (i1) are Kiel—Neumiinster, 
Neumiinster—Plon, Oldesloe—Liibeck, Eutin—Liitjen- 
burg, and Eutin—Oldenburg—Fehmarn—Neustadt. 

The railway system seems to be adequate to the needs 
of the province. It now includes 33 light railways 
(Kleinbahnen) of varying gauge. The total length of 
these in 1913 was 589 miles, and they served chiefly 
the interests of agriculture. There were also seven 
tramways with a total length of 84 miles. 


(2) EXTERNAL 


(a) Ports 


Small ports abound on the Schleswig-Holstein sea- 
board and on the islands. There are two great ports, 
Kiel and Altona; and among the more important of the 
smaller ports are Tonning, Husum, Flensburg, 
Apenrade, and Pervenpig 35 The most important 
fishing ports are Altona, Eckernforde, and Blankenese. 
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Altona.—The trade of Altona is closely connected 
with that of its immediate neighbour Hamburg, but 
the two ports are under altogether independent man- 
agement. Altona has three harbours, viz., the 
Western, Eastern, and Fish Harbours. The depth of 
the first two varies at spring tide from 19% ft. to 26 ft. ; 
the third is intended for trawlers and smacks. There 
are numerous steam cranes lifting up to 15 tons, 
and a floating dry dock for lifting vessels up to 
520 tons. 

Kiel.—Kiel Harbour is 11 miles long, with an 
average depth of 40 ft. The breadth varies from 
i mile at the southern end to 44 miles at the mouth. 
The depth of the harbour is 20 ft. alongside the 
quays. There are four floating docks for large 
vessels, two of which are Government docks. One of 
these is constructed to lift vessels up to 40,000 tons, 
There are seven dry docks, the two largest of which 
belong to the Government. The port has a large 
equipment of cranes, two of which lift up to 150 tons. 

Tonning.—This port is one mile above the bar at the 
mouth of the Eider. The depth at the entrance of 
the harbour is about 15 ft. at high water. There are 
no docks, but the harbour is equipped with cranes and 
will accommodate vessels not drawing over 114 ft. 
There is a 75-ton electric crane at Eiderwerft. — 

Husum.—The depth is 16 ft. at the bar at low water, 
and 15 ft. at the quays. There is anchorage in 20 ft. 
of water. Railway lines come down to the quays, and 
there are two portable steam cranes. 

Flensburg.—The depth of the harbour is from 22 
to 24 ft.; steamers drawing more than 24 ft. cannot 
come alongside the quays, and have to discharge over 
long stages. An off-shore floating dock can lift 
vessels up to 2,000 tons (net bors | 

A penrade.—There are two harbours, the North, with 
a depth of 17 ft., and the South, with a depth of 14 
ft. Vessels can unload straight into railway trucks. 
There are two electric elevators for discharging small 
corn ships. 
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Sonderburg.—This port on Alsen Sound is con- 
nected with the mainland by a footbridge. Having 
a good harbour, it 1s used as a naval station, and it also 
accommodates a large number of cargo vessels. 


(b) Shipping 


The official German records give figures for some 50 
ports in Schleswig-Holstein, 8 of which are in the 
vicinity of Kiel. With the exceptions already 
mentioned the trade of these ports is insignificant, and 
is confined to small coasting vessels. Thus, for example, 
the port of Eckernforde had in 1910 a total number of 
398 entrances from German Baltic ports, but the 
average tonnage was 29; the port of Neustadt had 217 
entrances with an average tonnage of 63; and the five 
harbours in the island of Fehmarn had together 348 
entrances with an average tonnage of 43. All these are 
Baltic ports, and trade chiefly with other German 
Baltic ports. 

The figures of entrances for the larger and some of 
the smaller ports are given as follows in the official 
statistics for the year 1910:— 


Total Entrances Entrances of 


Total entrances | entrances of | of laden ships | ships in ballast 
of laden ships. ships in bound for bound for 
Port. ballast. German ports. | German ports. 
No. | Tonnage. | No. Tonnage, No. | Tonnage. | No. | Tonnage. 
| 
Altona ..|3,868 | 585,878 |100 4,081 | 312] 37,780] 90] 38,557 
Kiel .. | 2,887 | 536,777 | 92 | 15,8380 | 1,323 | 123,643 | 83 | 1,922 
Holtenau ..| 142 49,221; 4 81 54 8,479 | 4 8] 


Flensburg ..| 1,963°) 213,263 | 57 3,162 | 965 64,396 | 37 1,867 
Sonderburg ..{1,175 | 101,850 |145 4,458 | 803 60,378 |109 8,101 


Apenrade ..| 779] 63,263 | 60 2,211 | 110 8,999 | 16 | 1,060 
Hadersleben ..| 932 57,078 | 33 1,780 | 424 15,959 | 14 761 
Nobiskrug ..} 45; 29,093 | 22 716 4 1,627 | 18 584 
Rendsburg ..{ 250| 61,840 | 4 95 89 11,825 | 4 96 
Brunsbiittel ..| 191 78,201 | 17 765 72 | 12,679 | 12 544, 
Glickstadt ..| 210 | 40,841) 4 228 29 1,910 | 4 228 


[2521] H 
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Statistics of shipping returns give some indication 
of the foreign trade, but it must be remembered that 
produce carried to Altona is not necessarily consumed 
in the province. The total numbers of entrances and 
clearings from all Schleswig-Holstein ports together in 
the year 1910 were as follows:— 


Baltic Ports. North Sea Ports. 
Ships. | 


No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. 


German .... .-| 10,349 795,605 | 14,377 978,905 


Danish 5 ace eo| 2,228 268,904 402 100,965 
British se MG i 57 36,847 369 296,288 
Swedish .. a Ac 785 88,527 255 46,160 
Norwegian a ae 95 40,279 279 74,090 
Dutch aa as 364 36,530 289 66,581 
Finnish .; % ie 73 21,036 27 8,142 
Russian .. se Pi 78 17,502 4 1,933 
Belgian... gi a —— — 4 2,573. 
French  .. ber, ede — — 2 1,509 
Italian  .. es me — —_ 1 1,092 
Totals ae ee ..| 14,029 |} 1,805,230 | 16,009 | 1,578,238 


The figures show that the shipping trade was almost 
equally divided between the Baltic and the North Sea 
ports. German ships represented in the Baltic 
ports 73 per cent. of the number of ships and 60 
per cent. of the tonnage, and in the North Sea ports 
80 per cent. of the number of ships and 62 per cent. 
of the tonnage. | 

The only foreign trade of considerable volume in 
the Baltic ports was with Denmark, Danish ships 
representing over 15 per cent. of the number of ships 
and 20 per cent. of the tonnage. Trade with the 
British Empire was small, but the tonnage of the 
British ships was in most cases large. The average 
tonnage of British ships in the Baltic ports of 
Schleswig-Holstein in 1910 was 646, the average 
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tonnage of Danish ships 120, the average tonnage of 
German ships 76, and the total average tonnage 93. 

In the North Sea ports of Schleswig-Holstein, the 
most important trade was with the British Empire. 
British ships formed nearly one-fourth of the foreign 
ships, and about 2 per cent. of the total number, but 
over 18 per cent. of the total tonnage, and about 50 per 
cent. of the total foreign tonnage. The average 
tonnage of British ships in the North Sea ports of 
Schleswig-Holstein in 1910 was just over 800 tons, the 
average tonnage of Danish ships 251, the average 
tonnage of German ships 68, and the total average 
tonnage 98 tons. | 


(B) INDUSTRY 
(1) LaBour 


Supply of Labour.—Apart from its two large indus- 
trial seaports, Kiel and Altona, with 211,627 and 
172,628 inhabitants respectively in 1910, and a con- 
siderable seafaring population, the province is essen- 
tially agricultural in character. The occupation census 
of 1907 showed that more persons followed agriculture 
and the allied occupations than industry, in spite of 
the fact that no less than 20 per cent. of the total popu- 
lation resided in the two seaports named. The broad 
grouping of the population at that time, according to 
occupation, was as follows:— 


Numbers of persons following as a principal 
occupation: 
(a) agriculture, gardening, stock-breeding, . 
forestry, etc. ... ie sie ... 280,749 . 
(b) industry, including mining and building 222,517 
(c) trade and transport _..... sae ... 100,457 © 
The general standard of life of the labouring classes 
of the province is high, alike in town and country, 
and it is significant that the rates of wages for day 
labour, as officially determined for the purposes of the | 
Industrial Insurance Laws, are amongst the highest in 
' Germany. 
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Migratien and Emigration—The natives show 
great attachment to the homeland, and the province 
gains more than it loses by the constant migration 
which goes on within Prussia and the Empire. 
Latterly the principal migration has been to Hamburg, 
Liibeck, Berlin, and Alsace-Lorraine, while the pro- 


vince has chiefly gained population from the Prussian - 


provinces of East Prussia, Hanover, and Pomerania, 
and from Mecklenburg-Schwerin. It is a notable fact 
that the contribution of Schleswig-Holstein to the 
oe of the industrial district of Rhineland- 

estphalia, one-sixth of which, according to the census 
returns, consisted in 1910 of persons born in other parts 


of Prussia, is smaller than that of any other province. © 
The amount of emigration overseas has of late years © 


fallen to a low figure, as has been the case with 


Germany as a whole. While the average number of - 


emigrants during the years 1881-85 was 9,778, the 


number gradually decreased from 1895 until in 1912 | 


it was only 814. There were 15,337 Danish subjects 
in the province in 1910, and among other foreigners 
were 7,500 Austro-Hungarians, 2,603 Russians, and 
2.229 Swedes. It is estimated that 60,000 Danes have 
emigrated to Denmark since the annexation. By 1883 
25,000 of these had returned; some of them have since 
been expelled, while 2,000 of those who remain have 
been treated by both Prussia and Denmark as 
i ia without citizenship of either State (see 
p. 56). | 
(2) AGRICULTURE 


(a) Products of Commercial Value 


Of the total area of the province about 55 per cent. 
is arable land, about 22 per cent. pasture and meadow 
land, and less than 7 per cent. forest. The most im- 
portant crops are oats, rye, wheat, barley, potatoes, and 
turnips. Oats occupy 20 per cent. of the area under 
crops other than hay, rye 14 per cent., wheat and 
barley each 5 per cent., and potatoes only 3 per 
cent. The average yield per acre of cereals is high. 
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Between 1878 and 1900 there was little change in the 
area under cultivation, as the following table shows :— 


— 1878. 1883. 1893. 1900. 

Hectares. | Hectares. | Hectares. | Hectares. 

Arable .- 1,079,856 {1,084,471 [1,070,412 {1,063,106 

Meadow a 205,792 | 204,083 | 205,244 | 206,655 
Pasture and poor artd waste 

land aes F 343,923 | 334,522 | 336,905 | 339,030 

Forests and plantations . | 115,167 | 119,690 | 124,531 , 126,314 

Garden : 5,174 12,957 15,145 17,124 


The following table shows for 1913 the areas under 
various crops, with the total yield and the yield per 
hectare:— ‘ 


Cro Area Total Yield 

P. cultivated. yield. per hectare, 

. Hectares. Metric tons. | Metric tons. 
Winter wheat.. 51,812 168,229 3°25 
Summer wheat _ 1,113 3,036 2°73 
Winter rye 145,922 306,202 2°10 
Summer rye .. 1,009 1,369 1°36 
Summer barley 52,745 . 140,714 2°67 
Oats 219,052 563,680 2°57 
Potatoes _ 31,047 497,846 15°04 
Sugar-beet .. 284 9,062 31°91 
Clover (hay) .. 75,424 401,649 5°33 
Lucerne (hay)..- 215 1,451 6°75 

Irrigated meadows 

(hay) 24 ai 4,754 25,232 5°31 
Other meadows (hay) 200,471 813,193 4°06 


The high proportion of grazing land attests the 
important place occupied by stock-breeding and dairy- 


farming. The Prussian live-stock enumeration of 
1912 showed that the ratio of stock to population was 
higher in Schleswig-Holstein than in the monarchy as a 
whole, the excess in the case of cattle and pigs being 
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particularly noteworthy. The following table shows 
the relative ratios, both for population and for areas 
devoted to agriculture :— 


Ratio to every 1,000 Ratio to every 1,000 
inhabitants hectares of land devoted 
(census of 1910). to agriculture.! 
. Schleswig- pace Schleswig- 
Eee: Holstein. Pause. Holstein. 
ae | Reet eee Er TN 
Ilorses + .. 79°5 128-4 152°2 146°4 
Cattle oe 295°4 671°9 565°5 766°1 
Sheep ana 102°4 98°9 196°0 112°7 
Pigs | 385°3 863°8 737-5 985°0 
Poultry  ..| 1,277°6 1,878°9 2,445°5 2,142°4 


The enumeration of live-stock in 1912 gave the 
following totals and values :— 


Number. Value. 

£ 
Horses iis Se oe oe 208,183 7,607,950 
Donkeys... ine i bs 310 2,557 
Horned Cattle i a ..| 1,089,171 | 17,937,650 
Sheep sei os = ie 160,264 440,200 
Pigs - nas ee ..| 1,400,298 | 5,595,950 
Goats a - se i 46,051 71,900 
Poultry... . M7 ..| 3,045,707 = 
Bees (hives). . “ - ne 88,580 — 


The most fruitful land is in the Wilstermarsch and 
in the Ejiderstedt, Norderdithmarschen, Oldenburg, 
Siiderdithmarschen, and Sonderburg Kreisen. The 
district near Altona abounds in nursery gardens and 
orchards, and the Gravenstein apple grown there is 
celebrated beyond the boundaries of Germany. 


1The figures of area relate to 1907. 
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(b) Land Tenure and Methods of Cultivation 


A notable feature of the rural economy of the pro- 
vince is the multitude of holdings of small and medium 
size and the comparative dearth of large estates. In 
1907 the 159,010 agricultural holdings of the province, 
with a total area of 1,663,896 hectares, were classified 
as follows :— 


No. of Area of 
Agricultural holdings. holdings holdings in 
ss hectares. 
Up to # hectare deg es oe 81,124 19,858 
4+ to 2 hectares ea - “3 15,945 26,314 
2 to 5 : Bi = i 14,994 61,776 
5 to 20 is rv Ke , 25,004 333,721 
20to 50 =, ty : = 16,401 607,430 
50 to100 ,, 24 én z) 4,620 353,471 
100 to 200 ,, ie aes) 561 95,506 
Over 200 ,, is ‘is ee 361 165,820 
Totals i 3 159,010 1,663,896 


Between 1895 and 1907 there was a considerable 
increase in the number of very small holdings up to 
half a hectare (about 14 ere) in extent, viz., from 
57,318 to 81,124, a decrease from 32,501 to 30,939 in 
those from 4 to 5 hectares, an increase in those from 5 
to 20 hectares (22,997 to 25,004) and from 20 to 50 
hectares (16,089 to 16,401), but a decrease from 6,588 
to 5,542 in the holdings of still larger area. 

Great attention is given by the Government and the 
provincial authorities to the advancement of agri- 
‘culture. In 1912 the province shared to the extent of 
164,125 marks in the State grants for the encourage- 
ment of horse, cattle, sheep, pig, goat, poultry, and 
rabbit breeding, and to the extent of 248,427 marks 
in the State grants in aid of agricultural organisation, 
works of amelioration, the encouragement of garden- 
ing, &c. A large system of technical schools ministers 
_ to the special interests of agriculture. These schools 
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comprised in 1911, 15 purely agricultural schools, all 
but one held in the winter months, with 96 teachers and 
1,879 scholars in the aggregate; 224 agricultural con- 
tinuation schools with 324 teachers and 2,037 scholars: 
and a rural peripatetic school for domestic training, 
attended by 64 scholars. There is at Flensburg a 
seminary for the training of teachers for the agri- 
cultural continuation schools. 

Considerable expenditure has been incurred upon 
land reclamation, river regulation, and general works 
of amelioration, such as dyke construction, drainage, 
and irrigation. There are in the province three 
corporations which advance money to co-opeyative 
associations and private owners for works of this 
character, and the provincial authority does much to 
assist and encourage enterprise of the kind. A large 
part of the western coast is protected by dykes, and in 
this way extensive areas of Watten (mud flats) have 
been, and are still being, recovered from the sea. 

The length of dyke on the Baltic Sea coast is small. 
Between the fertile hilly land running east of the 
peninsula and the low-lying Marschland in the west 
there is a large expanse of moorland, a continuation of 
the great Liineburg heath. The high-lying moors are 
as a rule dug for peat, though in some places land has 
been reclaimed and afforested or converted into 
pasture. .The low-lying moorland when the peat has 
heen cut away also makes good meadow and pasture 
land. 

(c) Forestry 


Seven per cent. of the area of the province is forest. 
and woodland, rather more than one-third of the. 
timber grown being coniferous. The _ principal 
deciduous woods are in the east. The Geest 
district was formerly forest-land, but was mostly 
stripped of its timber in recent centuries, and 
is now largely heath. Re-afforestation is in progress 
in many places, but the province still has a greater 
extent of moorland (2 per cent. of the total area) than 
any other of the Prussian provinces except Hanover. 
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The total area of forest in 1900 was 126,313 hectares, 
of which 36,295 hectares were in State, 15,561 hectares 
in communal, and 74,457 hectares in private ownership. 
In 1911 the State had receipts of 1,685,975 marks from 
timber sold. 

(3) FISHERIES 


The province is the centre of an extensive fishing 
industry. Haddock and herring are caught both in 
the North Sea and in the Baltic, and cod in the 
North Sea. Kiel in particular is famous for its smoked 
sprats (Kieler sprotten), which are in great demand 
throughout (Germany. Lobsters are obtained off 
Heligoland, and there are oyster beds off the western 
islands. There are many lakes in Holstein, of which 
some of the principal are formed by the rivers Trave 
and Eider, and these are fished to some extent, though 
not on a commercial basis. 


(4) MINERAL RESOURCES 


Schleswig-Holstein forms geologically part of the 
North German plain, and is almost entirely covered 
with a thick layer of Quaternary strata. Boulder clay 
was deposited by the great ice-sheet ; while the sand and 
gravel of the Geest were laid down by the waters 
which flowed from it. Islands of older geological 
strata occasionally appear at the surface, or sufficiently 
near it to be worked, but the province is poor in 
valuable mineral products. 

The oldest rocks found are of Permian age, and 
occur at the surface, notably near Segeberg and at 
Langenfelde, north of Altona. They are of value as 
containing extensive layers of rock salt and gypsum. 
Numerous salt springs are found in connection with 
the Permian rocks. Mineral oil has also been found 
in them or connected with them, and for some years it 
was worked until the industry was killed by American 
competition. Throughout the mineral oil region 
natural gas is present. There are traces of lignite in 
some localities, notably on the island of Sylt. 
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Chalk is found near the Elbe and near Itzehoe. 
Tertiary clays provide material for bricks, pottery, 
and cement at many points. 

There is no iron except some clay ironstone of eocene 
age, which is not rich enough for working. The 
alluvium of the eastern border provides clay and sand 
for building material. Peat is obtained in the moors 
of the Geest. 


(5) MANUFACTURES 


There is considerable industrial activity at the 
naval port of Kiel and at Altona, notably in ship- 
building and the trades dependent thereon. Altona 
has important glass, chemical, and margarine manu- 
factures, timber-yards, and saw-mills, and owing to 
its contiguity to Hamburg it has shared largely in 
the prosperity of that city. Except for shipbuilding 
at some of the smaller towns, such as Ellerbek, on Kiel 
Harbour, and at Flensburg, and cloth manufacture at 
Neumiinster and several other places, the industry of 
the rest of the province is of a miscellaneous character, 
and outside the larger towns there are comparatively 
few undertakings of great size. 

The census of occupations taken in 1907 showed the © 
following classification of the occupied population, 
with its grouping according to the size of the under- 
takings in the various industries and trades:— 


Fewer than 6 6 to 50 Over 50 Total 
persons. | persons. persons. otals. 
Occupation. SSS SS 

No. of | No. of No. of | No. of & of| No. of | No. of | No. of 

works. |persons. works. persons.'works. |persons.| works. |persons, 
Building .. —... ~— «| 5,943 | 11,356! 1,443 | 20,955 | 120 | 11,849] 7,596 | 44,158 
Chemical industries... ses 177 425 62 961 14 | 3,407 2 4,793 
Cleaning _... se | 3,070 | 4,853; 191 | 2,002 5 464 | 3,266 7,319 
Clothing industries .. - | 15,213 | 20,183 269 2,821 11 1,147 | 15,493 24,151 
Food and luxury trades «| 7,989 | 17,843 955 | 11,252 47 | 5,899 8,991 34,994 
Graphic arts and crafts a 583 1,072 118 | 1,739 6 417 107 3 
Leather industry _... ...| 1,197 2,102 93 1,288 2,930 1,313 6.320 
Machinery industri | 2,243 3,819 320 | 5,044 81 | 16,783 2, 25,646 
Risiie te sie ool 3,527 7,246 291 3,218 39 6,771 3,857 17,235 
Mining, smelting, &c. «| 87,633 | 148,355 | 7,285 | 94,271 550 | 75,092 | 95,418 | 317,718 
Paper-making nie aa 244 45 42 128 1 1,541 2,720 
Qu: ng cee eos aes 618 1,270 341 5,973 44 6,953 1,003 14,196 
Salt-working and turf-digging 133 202 24 22 4 381 161 1,105 
Soap and oil manufacture... 47 130; 67 | 1,111 10 | 1,042 124 2,283 
Textile industries... ses 898 1,273 120 | 2,251 27 | 4,376 | 1,045 7,900 
Wood-working a ee| 4,118 7,099 | 490 | 6,613 41} 2,261 | 4,629} 15,973 
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(6) Water AND ELEctTRIc POWER 


The greater part of the country lies at a low level, 
and even in the hilly districts in the south-east of 
Schleswig and the north-east of Holstein the highest 
points only range from 400 to 540 feet. In these 
circumstances the natural water power available is 
negligible and of no practical value for industrial 
purposes. Electric power, however, is in wide use, and 
259 industrial undertakings employed it in 1913. 


(C) COMMERCE 


Apart from the seaports already named, there are 
few towns of commercial importance. The chief of 
these are Schleswig, on the River Schlei, the adminis- 
trative capital of the province, with a population in 
1910 of about 20,000, Neumiinster with a population 
of 34,555, Wandsbek (35,212), Itzehoe (16,547), 
Hadersleben (13,046), and Elmshorn (14,789). 

In the absence of large industries, general trading 
occupies a much larger proportion of the population 
than is the case with the provinces near at hand or 
with Prussia as a whole. There are three Chambers 
of Commerce, viz., at Kiel, Altona, and Flensburg, and 
Industrial Courts. for the summary adjudication of 
money disputes between employers and workpeople 
exist in fourteen towns. 


(D) GENERAL REMARKS 


The general social level and standard of culture of 
the population of Schleswig-Holstein are relatively 
high, and there is evidence of steady material progress. 

The co-operative movement is fairly strong, par- 
ticularly among agriculturists. In 1911 there were 
962 registered co-operative societies with a member- 
ship of 115,343, and the figures for later years are 
believed to be higher. In 1912 there were 219 public 
and private savings banks, with accumulated deposits 
of 808,930,000 marks at the end of the year. The 
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number of deposit books issued was 679,550, equal to 
41 for every 100 inhabitants, as compared with 33% 
for Prussia as a whole. The deposits averaged 1,190 
marks per book issued and 484 marks per head of the 
population, as compared with 900 marks and 300 
marks respectively for all Prussia. 

The Danish population of North Schleswig, although 
principally agricultural, maintains a high social level, 
and supports an extensive system of associations for 
economic and national purposes. On the other hand, 
official positions and the chief openings for trade in 
the towns of the Danish district are mainly in the 
hands of Germans. 
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I 
TREATY OF LONDON, MAY 8, 1852 


Art. I.—After having taken into serious consideration the in- 
terests of his Monarchy, His Majesty the King of Denmark, witn 
the assent of His Royal Highness the Hereditary Prince, and of 
his nearest cognates, entitled to the Succession by the Royal Law 
of Denmark, as well as in concert with His Majesty the Kmperor 
of All the Russias, Head of the elder Branch of the House of Hol- 
stein-Gottorp, having declared his wish to regulate the order of 
Succession in hig dominions in such manner that, in default of 
issue male in a direct line from King Frederick III of Denmark, 
his Crown should dévolve upon His Highness the Prince Christian 
of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderbourg-Glicksbourg, and upon the 
issue of the marriage of that Prince with Her Highness the Prin- 
cess Louisa of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderbourg-Gliicksbourg, born 
a Princess of Hesse, by order of Primogeniture from Male to Male; 
the High Contracting Parties, appreciating the wisdom of the views 
which have determined the eventual adoption of that arrangement, 
engage by common consent, in case the contemplated contingency 
should be realised, to acknowledge in His Highness the Prince 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderbourg-Gliicksbourg, and his 
issue male, in the direct line, of His Highness the Prince Christian 
cess, the Right of Succeeding to the whole of the Dominions now 
united under the sceptre of His Majesty the King of Denmark. 

Art. II.—The High Contracting Parties, acknowledging as per- 
manent the principle of the Integrity of the Danish Monarchy, 
engage to take into consideration the further propositions which 
His Majesty the King of Denmark may deem it expedient to 
address to them in case (which God forbid) the extinction of the 
issue male, in the direct line, of His Highness the Prince Christian 
of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderbourg-Gliicksbourg, by his marriage 
with Her Highness the Princess Louisa of Schleswig-Holstein- 
Sonderbourg-Gliicksbourg, born a Princess of Hesse, should 
become imminent. 

Art. III.—It is expressly understood that the reciprocal Rights 
and Obligations of His Majesty the King of Denmark, and of the 
Germanic Confederation, concerning the Duchies of Holstein and 
Lauenburg, Rights and Obligations established by the Federal 
Act of 1815, and by the existing Federal Right, shall not bo 
affected by the present Treaty. 
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Art. IV.—The High Contracting Parties reserve to themselves 
to bring the present Treaty to the knowledge of the other Powers, 
and to invite them to accede to it. 

Art. V.—The present Treaty shall be ratified, and the Ratifica- 
tions shall be exchanged at London at the expiration of six weeks, 
or sooner if possible. 


I 
TREATY OF VIENNA, OCTOBER 30, 1864 


Art. I.—There shall be for the future Perpetual Peace and 
Friendship between their Majesties the King of Prussia, and the 
Emperor of Austria, and His Majesty the King of Denmark, as 
well as between their Heirs and Successors, their States, and their. 
respective Subjects. 

Art. II.—All Treaties and Conventions concluded before the 
War between the High Contracting Parties are re-established in 
their vigour, in so far as they are not abrogated or modified by the 
tenor of the present Treaty. 

Art. IIJ.—His Majesty the King of Denmark renounces all his 
Rights over the Duchies of Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg in 
favour of their Majesties the King of Prussia and the Emperor of 
Austria, engaging to recognise the dispositions which their said 
Majesties shall make with reference to those Duchies. 

Art, IV.—The Cession of the Duchy of Schleswig ineludes all 
the Islands belonging to that Duchy, as well as the Territory 
situated on terra firma. 

In order to simplify the Delimitation, and to put an end to 
the inconveniences arising out of the position of the Jutland Terri- 
tories enclosed in the Territory of Schleswig, His Majesty the King 
of Denmark cedes to their Majesties the King of Prussia and the 
Eimperor of Austria the Jutland Possessions to the south of the 
southern Line of Frontier of the District of Ribe, such as the 
Jutland Territory of Mcgeltondern, the Island of Amrom, the. 
Jutland parts of the Islands of Fcehr, Sylt, and Reme, &c. 

_In exchange, their Majesties the King of Prussia and _ the 
Emperor of Austria agree to an equivalent part of Schleswig, and 
including, besides the Island of Aerc, Territories contiguous to 
the above-mentioned district of Ribe, with the remainder of Jut- 
land, and to correct the Line of Frontier between Jutland and 
Schleswig, on the side of Kolding, being detached from the Duchy 
of Schleswig, and incorporated into the Kingdom of Denmark. 

Art, V.—The new Frontier between the Kingdom of Denmark 
and the Duchy of Schleswig shall start from the middle of the 
mouth of the Bay of Hejlsminde on the little Belt, and after cross- 
ing that Bay, shall follow the southern frontier of the Parishes of 
Hejls, Vejstrup, and Taps, the latter as far as the Stream to the 
south of Gejlbjerg and Brénore, thence following that Stream from 
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its mouth in the Fovs-Aa, along the southern Frontier of the 
Parishes of Odis and Vandrup, and the western Frontier of the 
latter, as far as Kénigs-Au (Konge-Aa) to the north of Holte. From 
that point the Thalweg of the Konigs-Au (Konge-Aa) shall form 
the Frontier as far as the Eastern Limit of the Parish of Hjortlund. 
Starting from that point, it shall follow the same Limit, and its 
continuation as far as the projecting angle to the north of the 
Village of Obekjar, and then the Eastern Frontier of that Village 
as far as the Gjels-Aa. From thence the Eastern Frontier of the 
Parish of Seem and the Southern Limits of the Parishes of 
Seem, Ribe, and Vester-Vedsted shall form the new Frontier, 
which, in the North Sea, shall pass at equal distances between the 
Islands of Mano and Reme. 

In consequence of this new Delimitation, all Titles and Mixed 
Rights are declared to be extinct, secular as well as spiritual, which 
have heretofore existed within the enclosures, in the Islands, and 
in the Mixed Parishes. The new Sovereign Power, therefore, in 
each of the Territories separated by new Frontiers, shall enjoy in 
that respect its full Rights. 

Art. XXII.—The Evacuation of Jutland by the Allied Troops 
shall be effected within the shortest possible delay, at latest within 
three weeks after the exchange of the Ratifications of the present 
Treaty. 

Art, XXIII.—The present Treaty shall be ratified, and the 
Ratifications thereof shall be exchanged at Vienna within three 
weeks, or sooner if possible. 


IIT 
CONVENTION OF GASTEIN, AUGUST 14, 1865 


Art. I.—The exercise of the Rights acquired in common by the 
High Contracting Parties, in virtue of Article III of the Vienna 
Treaty of Peace of 30th October, 1864, shall, without prejudice to 
the continuance of those rights of both Powers to the whole of 
both Duchies, pass to His Majesty the Emperor of Austria as 
regards the Duchy of Holstein, and to His Majesty the King of 
Prussia as regards the Duchy of Schleswig. 

Art. II.—The High Contracting Parties will propose to the 
Diet the establishment of a German Fleet, and will fix upon the 
Harbour of Kiel as a Federal Harbour for the said Fleet. 

Until the resolutions of the Diet with respect to this proposal 
have been carried into effect, the Ships of War of both Powers 
shall use this Harbour, and the Command and the Police Duties 
within it shall be exercised by Prussia. Prussia is entitled both 
to establish the necessary Fortifications opposite Friedrichsort for 
the protection of the entrance, and also to fit up along the Hol- 
stein bank of the inlet the Naval Establishments that are requisite 
in a Military Port. These Fortifications and Establishments 
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remain likewise under Prussian command, and the Prussian 
marines and troops required for their Garrison and Protection may 
be quartered in Kiel and the neighbourhood. 

Art, III.—The High Contracting Parties will propose in Frank- 
fort the elevation of Rendsburg into a German Federal Fortress. 

Until the Diet shall have issued the regulations respecting Gar- 
. risoning the said Fortress, the Garrison shall consist of Imperial 
Austrian and Royal Prussian troops under a command annually 
alternating on the 1st July. 

Art, 1V.—Whilst the division agreed upon in Article I of the 
present Convention continues, the Royal Prussian Government 
shall retain two Military Roads through Holstein; the one from 
Lubeck to Kiel, the other from Hamburg to Rendsburg. 

All details as to the Military Stations, and as to the transport 
and subsistence of the Troops, shall be regulated as soon as pos- 
sible in a Special Convention. Until this has been done, the 
Regulations in force as to the Prussian Military Roads through 
Hanover shall be observed. 

Art. V.—The Royal Prussian Government retains the disposal 
of one Telegraphic wire for communication with Kiel and Rends- 
burg, and retains also the right to send Prussian mail-vans, with 
its own officials on both lines through the Duchy of Holstein. 

Inasmuch as the construction of a direct Railway from Lubeck 
through Kiel to the Schleswig Frontier is not yet assured, the 
concession thereof shall be granted on the request of Prussia, for 
the Territory of Holstein under the customary conditions; but no 
claim shall be made by Prussia for Rights of Sovereignty with 
regard to the line. 

Art. VI.—The High Contracting Parties entertain in common 
the intention that the Duchies shall enter the Zollverein. Until 
they shall enter the Zollverein, or until some further agreement 
shall be made, the system of Duties hitherto in force in both 
Duchies, and the equal division of the Revenues, shall continue to 
exist. If it should appear desirable to the Royal Prussian Govern- 
ment, even during the existence of the division agreed upon in 
Article I of the present Convention, to open negotiations respect- 
ing the entry of the Duchies into the Zollverein, His Majesty the 
Emperor of Austria is prepared to empower a Representative of 
the Duchy of Holstein to take part in such negotiations. 

Art. VII.—Prussia is entitled to make the Canal that is to be 
cut between the North Sea and the Baltic, through the Territory 
of Holstein, according to the result of the professional investiga- 
tions undertaken by the Prussian Government. 

In so far as this shall be the case, Prussia shall have the right 
to determine the direction and the dimensions of the Canal; to 
acquire possession of the Land necessary for carrying out the work 
by means of expropriation, with an indemnification to the amount 
of the value; to conduct the construction of the Canal; to superin- 
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tend the inspection and conservation of the Canal; and to give her 
assent to all regulations respecting the said Canal. 

With the exception of the Navigation Dues, which are to be 
levied for the use of the Canal, and which are to be regulated by 
Prussia, and to be the same for the Ships of all Nations, no Transit 
Tolls or Dues upon Ship and Cargo are to be levied at any part of 
the Canal. 

Art. VIII.—Nothing is changed by the present Convention in 
the Stipulations of the Vienna Treaty of Peace of 30th October, 
1864, relative to the Financial Obligations to be undertaken by the 
Duchies both as regards Denmark and as regards Austria and 
Prussia; but the Duchy of Lauenburg is to be released from every 
obligation of contributing towards the expenses of the War. 

The division of these Obligations between the Duchies of Hol- 
stein and of Schleswig will be based upon the proportion of 
population. 

Art. IX.—His Majesty the Emperor of Austria cedes to His 
Majesty the King of Prussia the Rights acquired in the afore- — 
mentioned Vienna Treaty of Peace with respect to the Duchy of 
Lauenburg; and in return the Royal Prussian Governn -nt binds 
itself to pay to the Austrian Government the sum of 2.500,000 
Danish rix-dollars, payable at Berlin in Prussian silver, four weeks 
after confirmation of the present Convention by their Maje ities the 
Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia. 

Art. X.—The carrying into effect of the foregoing div sion of 
the Co-Sovereignty, which has been agreed upon, shall begin as 
soon as possible after the approval of this Convention b~< their 
Majesties the Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussii, and 
shall be accomplished at the latest by the 15th September. — 

The joint Command-in-Chief, hitherto existing, shall be dis- 
solved on the complete Evacuation of Holstein by the ¥russian 
troops and of Schleswig by the Austrian troops, by the 15th Sep- 
tember, at the latest. 

Art. XI.—The present Convention shall be approved by their 
_ Majesties the Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia by 
exchanging written Declarations at their next meeting. 


IV , 
TREATY OF PRAGUE, AUGUST 28, 1866 


Art. V.—His Majesty the Emperor of Austria transfers to His 
Majesty the King of Prussia all the rights which he acquired by 
the Vienna Treaty of Peace of 30th October, 1864, over the 
Duchies of Holstein and Schleswig, with the condition that the 
populations of the Northern Districts of Schleswig shall be ceded 
to Denmark if, by a free vote, they express a wish to be united to 
Denmark. 
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V 
TREATY OF VIENNA, OCTOBER 11, 1878 


Art. I.—The Union laid down in the Peace concluded at Prague 
between His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, King of Prussia, 
and His Majesty the Emperor of Austria, King of Bohemia and 
King of Hungary, on the 23rd August, 1866, by which a form is 
added to the transfer to His Majesty the King of Prussia of the 
rights of His Majesty the Emperor of Austria over the Duchies of 
Holstein and Schleswig acquired by the Vienna Treaty of Peace 
of 30th October, 1864, is hereby cancelled, so that the words in 
Article V of the above-named. Treaty of the 23rd August, 1876 :— 
‘* With the condition that the population of the northern districts 
of Schleswig shall be ceded to Denmark if by a free vote they 
express a wish to be united to Denmark,’’ shall be annulled. 

Art, II1.—The ratifications of the present Treaty shall be ex- 
changed at Vienna within a period of three months, or sooner if 
possible. 
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Maps 


A special linguistic map of ‘‘ North and Middle Slesvig ’’ has 
been issued by the Intelligence Department of the Naval Staff in 
connection with this series. It is based on a German map ve 
by F. H. I. Geerz, and is on the scale of 1: 450, 000. 

Another special map of ‘*‘ Slesvig-Holstein,’’ giving the various 
boundaries proposed, and showing the nature of the terrain, has 
been issued by the same Department, on the scale of 1 :850,000. 
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I. GEOGRAPHY PHYSICAL AND. 
POLITICAL 


(1) PosITION AND AREA 


SPITSBERGEN is an archipelago of two large and many 
small islands lying about 400 miles north of Norway 
between latitudes 76° 25’ north and 80° 50’ north, and 
longitudes 10°30’ east and 37°20’ east. The chief islands 
of the group are the Mainland, often called West Spits- 
bergen, hereafter called Spitsbergen or Central Spitsber- 
gen; North-east Land; Barents Island ; Edge Island ; 
and Prince Charles Foreland. Outlying islands are Bear 
Island, 127 miles south-south-east of the Mainland ; the 
Wiche Islands, 40 miles south-east of North-east Land ; 
and Hope Island, about 55 miles south-east of Edge 
Island. Spitsbergen lies on the continental shelf of 
northern Europe and therefore, in its physical en 
ships, is part of that continent. 

The total land area of the archipelago is eins 
25,000 square miles, or a little less than the area of 
Scotland. Bear Island contains 70 square miles. 


(2) SURFACE, COASTS, AND RIVERS 


Surface. —The greater part of Spitsbergen is a plateau 
averaging about 3,000 ft. in height, cut by deep, wide 
valleys and long branching fjords into ridges and 
mountain peaks. The mountains of the west display 
sharp peaks and have given Spitsbergen its name. 
Those in the interior and east are steep-sided but as a, . 
rule flat-topped, built of more or less horizontal strata. 
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of newer rocks. It is in these rocks that the valuable 
mineral deposits of Spitsbergen occur. Peaks over 
4,000 ft. are rare. There are no active volcanoes in 
Spitsbergen or Bear Island, but hot springs exist in 
Bock Bay, off Wood Bay (Central Spitsbergen). 

Except for some raised beaches here and there along 
the coast and several wide valleys free from ice (p. 3) 
there are few extensive plains. The largest in the 
west is the plain in the south of Prince Charles 
Foreland known as the Foreland Laichs. It stretches 
from west to east of the island and averages 30 to 80 ft. 
above sea-level, covering an area of 30 to 40 square miles. 
This plain continues as a narrow strip all along the 
west of the Foreland. In the north-east it expands to 
another plain of about 20 square miles extending from 
Vogel Hook to Richard Lagoon. At the entrance to 
King’s Bay, Diesset Plain stretches north along the coast 
for about 5 miles, It is two miles wide and very 
swampy. Diesset Plain is linked by a low open valley 
to the low ground at Port Signe in Cross Bay. These 
plains and the connecting valley were considered by 
Count Zeppelin, after personal inspection, to form an 
admirable site for an airship base (see p. 28). | 

An ice-cap masking the surface features covers all 
North-east Land except the low western and northern 
shores, Gillies Land, and Victoria Island. On the Main- 
land there is probably no true inland ice, but glaciers 
and névés are common. Many of the glaciers reach 
sea-level, but none of them, except in North-east Land, 
gives origin to large icebergs. Glaciers are most frequent 
in the north-west, in the north-east, and in the region 
south of Bell Sound; in the centre, north and south 
of Ice Fjord, there are small glaciers or none. The 
smaller islands of the archipelago, excluding those 
already mentioned, have a few glaciers; but Bear 


Island and Hope Island are free from ice. Most 
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Spitsbergen glaciers are practically impossible to cross 
in summer. The upper reaches of the glaciers and the 
névés are often smooth and uncrevassed. 

The ice-free valleys of Central Spitsbergen are wide 
and swampy, and each has a fairly large river in 
summer. The Sassendal leads from Sassen Bay to 
the east coast, with a branch by the Brent Pass to 
Adventdal. De Geer Valley also leads from Sassen Bay 
to Adventdal and Advent Bay. From Adventdal there 
is an ice-free route southward to Lowe Sound. Thus 
several of the regions of most economic importance 
are linked by land routes. 

The surface everywhere is rough, except on the hard, 
firm, raised beaches of fine stones, or on the bare ice of 
the glaciers. Conditions in most places at low levels 
vary between jagged upturned strata or stony alluvial 
fans of spring torrents and sodden bog-land sometimes 
with a foot or more of peat. At the depth of a few feet 
the soil is permanently frozen. The absence of humus, 
the cold water-logged surface, and the shortness of the 
summer make agriculture impossible. 

Water is plentiful everywhere from May to October. 
The water in glacier rivers is too muddy for use, 
but springs filtering through stony material occur 
frequently. In winter all water must be obtained by 
melting snow or ice. 

Coasts.—The coasts of Spitsbergen are. often steep 
and beset with outlying dangers. On very few 
stretches of the coasts have the waters been charted. 
On the south-west, east, and north-east the position 
of the coast-line, as shown on the charts, is only 
approximately correct. Many long branching fjords 
intersect the land and afford sea-channels into the 
heart of the country, thus to a large extent rendering 
the difficulties of land routes unimportant. Stor Fjord 
on the east coast, which separates the Mainland from 

B2 
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Barents and Edge Islands, is connected by Heley 
Sound and Freeman Strait with Olga Strait. The most 
important fjords, however, are on the west. Ice Fjord 
is 55 miles long and has many branches. Bell Sound, 
King’s Bay, and Cross Bay are important in relation 
to the economic development of the country. In the 
north-west and north are many fjords, but they are now 
less important than they were in the period of whaling. 

There are many safe natural harbours. At present 
only those on the west and north are well known; and 
some ofthem are still inadequately charted. The eastern 
harbours are little known, and none is surveyed in detail. 
Among many good harbours on the west coast the 
following are probably the best : Recherche Bay, Green 
- Harbour, Advent Bay, Bjona Haven, English Bay, Coal 
Harbour (in King’s Bay), Port Moller, South Gat, and 
Danes Gat. On the north coast are Fairhaven, Vulcan 
Harbour, and Treurenburg Bay. ‘There is no good 
harbour in Bear Island or the Wiche Islands. 

The difficulty in finding anchorage in many fjords is 
due to their great depth. In many cases the only 
anchorage is too near the shore for safety. The bottom 
generally shelves rapidly, and vessels are liable to drag 
their anchors. Ice is another consideration. Bergs 
from the glaciers are usually small, although hard enough 
to injure a vessel’s propellers or crush small boats. This 
puts some anchorages near crumbling glaciers out of 
count. Pack-ice may block any harbour at any time of 
the year, but this is an unusual occurrence on the west 
coast during summer. Harbours from Ice Fjord north- 
ward are the least likely to be blocked in summer. 
King’s Bay is probably accessible summer and winter. 

No artificial harbours have been constructed, but 
a few loading-jetties have been built by mining com-. 
panies. Wooden jetties without stone underwork are 
liable to be carried away by ice. A Norwegian firm 
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proposes to build an artificial harbour on the north of 
Bear Island near the coal deposits, but it is doubtful if 
the project is practicable. 

Many good but small harbours could be improved 
by the fixing of mooring buoys. In one or two cases, 
notably at Bjona Haven, a rock should be removed. 

Most of the good harbours on the west and several 
of the best on the east are on British estates. - 

Rivers.—These are numerous but usually short. The 
only long rivers are in the ice-free valleys of Central 
Spitsbergen—Sassendal, Adventdal, de Geer Valley, &c. 
Sassen River alone might be navigable by boats or 
steam launches. But all these rivers are turbid with 
glacial mud and studded with mud banks on their 
lower courses. Their mouths are shoal and unapproach- 
able. They are seldom deep, but are difficult and even 
dangerous to ford on account of their rapid flow, the 
deep and glutinous mud in their beds, and the swamps 
which fringe their banks. All rivers are frozen in the 
winter. They are at their greatest volume in June, and 
lowest in September when frost on the higher ground 
stops some of the source streams. 

There are a few waterfalls from hanging glaciers in 
summer, but they are not, as a rule, in accessible places, 
and their flow is too irregular to be of any value as a 
source of power. 


(3) CLIMATE 


The climate is less rigorous than the high latitude of 
Spitsbergen would suggest, and compares favourably 
with islands in lower latitudes to east and west. Summer 
lasts from June to September. In June the winter snow 
is still on the ground; and in September the temperature 
falls rapidly and snow iscommon. July and August are 
the only months with temperatures well above freezing-. 
point. In these two months the sun temperatures are 
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often high, and days oppressively warm for physical 
exertion are not unusual. Winter lasts from October 
to May. February and March are the coldest months. 

In winter the prevailing winds are south and south- 
east ; in summer they are south and south-east or 
north and north-west. At all seasons the winds are 
light, and gales are rare except on the west coast. Calms 
are especially frequent in winter, and lessen the incon- 
venience of the low temperatures. 

Precipitation is low, varying from 7 to 12 inches a year. 

On the west coast it is probably more. Most falls as 
snow, except in July and August, when rain is usual 
but not invariable. The whole country is snow-covered 
from September to June. During. July and August 
there is little snow below 400 or 500 ft. 
_ Overcast weather is common on the west coast, where 
the clouds descend to 200 or 300 ft. In the interior clear 
weather is usual. During open summers thick mists 
are frequent on the west coast, but not elsewhere. 
Thunderstorms are rare. 

Continuous daylight lasts from May till the end of 
August, and continuous darkness from November to 
the end of February. 

The climate of Bear Island is much the same as that 
of Spitsbergen, but winter temperatures are higher, rain 
is more frequent, and there is a great deal of fog in 
summer. 


Mean Monthly Temperatures at Green Harbour, 
Lat. 78° 2’ N., Long. 14° 14’ E. 


°F. 2 °F. °C. 
Jan. —- 06 —18-1 July 39-9 4-4 
Feb. — 45 —20°3 Aug. 40-1 4-5 
March -—- 40 #—20-0 Sept. 32-0 0-0 
April 10-4 —12-0 Oct. 21:2 — 60 
May 20-7 — 63 Nov. 6-8  —14-0 


June 34-5 1-4 Dec. — 0-2 —17°9 
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Ice.—Ice conditions in Spitsbergen seas are con- 
trolled by two factors—the warm Atlantic drift wash- 
ing the west shores, and the prevailing winds. Under 
normal conditions the west coast is free from pack-ice 
and accessible at most seasons of the year; but per- 
sistent north-east winds, especially in summer, are 
liable to bring pack from the Arctic Ocean down the 
east coast of Spitsbergen, round South Cape to the 
west coast, besides driving the ice against the north 
coast. All the pack-ice round the archipelago comes 
from this source and never from the Greenland coast. 
The south-west coast is very liable to be blocked in 
May and June; and even Ice Fjord may, in bad ice 
years, be inaccessible in early summer. In July and 
August the whole west coast is usually clear ; and from 
September onwards throughout the winter pack-ice is 
unusual in the west. The north coast is seldom navi- 
gable without risk except from July to September ; 
and, even then, a vessel can seldom round North-east. 
Land. The east coast is generally blocked throughout 
the year; August is probably the best month for 
navigation. Stor Fjord is most likely to be open in 
August and September. It often happens in bad ice 
years, when the west coast is obstructed by ice in 
summer, that Stor Fjord is comparatively open. 

Bear Island is generally free from pack from July to 
October, and often throughout the winter. 

The west-coast fjords and bays are generally frozen 
from December to May or June; but, unless pack has 
frozen together, the ice is seldom very thick and could 
not resist a modern ice-breaker. Probably, with the 
help of ice-breakers, navigation could be maintained 
throughout most of the year with Ice Fjord and harbours 
to the north, possibly also with Bell Sound, but light- 
houses would have to be erected for use in winter. From 
May to the end of August the continuous daylight is a 
great help to navigation. 
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(4) SANITARY CONDITIONS 


- The climate in both summer and winter is extra-~ 
ordinarily bracing and stimulating. To a person in 
good health frost-bite is the only inconvenience due to 
extreme cold. Snow-blindness can easily be avoided. 
Russian and Norwegian hunters have frequently died 
of scurvy in winter ; but scurvy is easily preventible by 
a diet of fresh food, plenty of open-air exercise, and 
personal cleanliness. There are no other illnesses in 
Spitsbergen. Even ordinary colds do not occur. The 
stillness and monotony of the polar night are apt to 
cause depression in some people ; and, in consequence, 
a continuous residence of more than one or, at the 
outside, two years is not advisable. The Arctic Coal 
Company had a doctor on their staff at Longyear 
Valley Camp, but his position was a sinecure except in 
the case of accidents. 


(5) PoPULATION AND SETTLEMENTS 


_ There has never been any native population in 
Spitsbergen or Bear Island, but the early Dutch and 
English whalers had summer stations for boiling down 
blubber and occasionally wintered a few men. From 
1730 to about 1830 the Russians may almost be said to 
have colonized Spitsbergen, so widespread were their 
winter huts, though ‘the number of hunters was not 
large. There are still a few Norwegian huts. 

At present the only settlements are the mining 
camps. ‘There are large camps, each of several sub- 
stantial log-houses, at Longyear Valley in Advent Bay 
(formerly American, now Norwegian), at King’s Bay 
(British), at Advent City (formerly British, now Nor- 
wegian) and Hjorthavn (Norwegian) in Advent Bay. 
All these have tramway tracks to the shore. Smaller 
settlements are at Coles Bay, Green Harbour, Mimers 
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Bay, and Braganza Bay. In addition there are many 
scattered huts on various mining estates, chiefly 
British. The Swedish Government claims three houses 
originally erected for Swedish scientific expeditions at 
Cape Thordsen, Treurenburg Bay, and Mossel Bay. 
There are abandoned Russian and German stations at 
Horn Sound and Ebeltoft Haven respectively. 
| Proposals have been made in Norway to build a 
church in Spitsbergen. 

The total summer population of Spitsbergen i is 
perhaps 1,000, and the winter population 200 to 300. 
_ A Norwegian summer tourist hotel of modest dimen- 
sions was open at Advent Point in 1896 and 1897; 
and one has since been projected in Bjona Haven by 
a British company. 
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II ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
(A) MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 


(1) INTERNAL 


THE fjords are excellent waterways, and to a large 
extent obviate the necessity for overland travel, which 
is always difficult. 

The ice-free valleys of Central Spitsbergen afford the 
only practicable routes through the interior. Other 
inland routes entail climbing over névés and glaciers. 
In many places there is no route along the coast even 
at low tide, and it is seldom possible to follow the 
shore past a glacier face. 

Winter is the best time for travelling, for the snow 
affords a good surface for ski and sledges, but the cold 
and darkness are inconveniences. Early spring is the 
worst season, for all the low-lying snow is then melting 
and the ground is sodden. Raised beaches and river 
terraces of fine shingle afford the best going where 
available. 

Overland transport is difficult. A low cart with 
two low, broad and very strong wheels is probably 
the least unsatisfactory method. If at all possible, 
human transport works best. 


(2) EXTERNAL 


(a) Sea Routes 


There are no regular sailings to and from Spitsbergen 
except the motor-sloop carrying the Norwegian mails 
in summer (see p. 12). Passage can generally be had 
on one of the vessels of the mining companies, most 
of which call at Tromso. 
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For many years tourist steamers have visited 
_ Spitsbergen every summer, calling at the chief bays 
on the west coast unless prevented by ice. The Orient 
Co. and the P. & O. Co. used to take part in this traffic, 
but of late years it has been confined to Norwegian 
and German, with occasional Austrian and French, 
boats. The German boats were generally large vessels 
of the Norddeutscher-Lloyd or Hamburg-Amerika lines, 
and sailed from Hamburg wa Leith, the Faroes, Iceland, 
and Norwegian ports. The Norwegian boats, which 
always sail two together for the sake of safety, were 
vessels belonging to the Nordenfeldske, Bergenske, or 
Vesteraalen companies. They used to start from Ham- 
burg and call at Newcastle, but latterly have sailed 
only from Bergen and other Norwegian ports. 


(b) Posts and Telegraphs 


In 1911 the Norwegian Government erected a wire- 
less station (Telefunken system) at Green Harbour, for 
which the Storthing voted £14,000. It has masts 
200 ft. (60 metres) high, and a range of 480 nautical 
miles. The station usually communicates with one at 
Ingo in the north of Norway, but can receive messages 
from Christiania, Paris, and Berlin in winter. A staff 
of six men is maintained all the year round, but there 
is little business except the daily dispatch of meteoro- 
logical data. The receipts for telegrams from July 
1912 to June 1913 were said to be £1,000. 

A wireless station communicating only with Green 
Harbour was erected in 1913 in Advent Bay by the 
Arctic Coal Co. It is now Norwegian property. 
In 1916 the Swedes erected in Braganza Bay 
a short-range wireless station, communicating only 
with Green Harbour and Advent Bay. There is 
another installation at King’s Bay, not now working. 

In 1912 a German wireless station and meteoro- 
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logical observatory were erected at Ebeltoft Haven, 
Cross Bay, which was Count Zeppelin’s base in 1910. 
This station, which was said to communicate only 
with Green Harbour, was working summer and winter 
till September 1914, when the staff is said to have 
dismantled the station and returned to Norway. There 
is no cable to Spitsbergen. | 

Since 1912 a motor-sloop subsidized by the Norwegian 
Government has carried mails between Troms6 and 
the wireless station in Green Harbour, which is a 
Norwegian post office. It makes six double journeys 
during the period from June to September. Norwegian 
postal rates are in use. In 1912 about 3,700 postal 
packets passed through the Green Harbour post office, 
the majority sent by tourists. There is no delivery 
or collection of letters beyond Green Harbour, and the 
large mining camps keep up their own postal service 
by means of their steamers to and from Norway. 


(B) INDUSTRY 
(1) Puants anp ANIMALS 


Plants.—Vegetation is scanty and unevenly dis- 
tributed. In places there are patches of luxuriant 
growth, an acre or more in area, bright with flowers 
in summer. Such places occur in sheltered nooks 
open to the south and fertilized by streams from bird- 
rookeries. They often afford ample grazing for a few 
ponies. Several of the ice-free valleys of the interior 
are specially rich in vegetation, which generally takes 
the form of creeping willows, moss, and saxifrages. 
There are no trees in Spitsbergen. The only woody 
plant besides the creeping willow is the dwarf birch, 
which is rare and only a few inches in height. 

There are few plants of economic value, and agricul- 
ture is impossible. The crowberry and the mountain 
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raspberry seldom bear ripe fruit. Scurvy-grass and 
mountain-sorrel are fairly abundant and are useful as 
antiscorbutics. In places a poor form of peat occurs, 
which can be used as fuel with difficulty. 

Driftwood, carried by the polar current from Siberia, 
is very plentiful on some coasts, and affords fuel, 
building material, and even spars. 

Amimals.—The land animals are the reindeer, polar 
bear, and two kinds of fox. The reindeer frequents ice- 
free valleys, but is now rare in the west and on Ice Fjord 
owing to excessive hunting. The blue and brown fox, 
the latter white in winter, used to be very abundant on 
all coasts, but they are now almost exterminated in the 
west. The polar bear is a winter visitor, coming from 
the north with the pack-ice ; but, owing to over-hunting, 
he is seldom seen in the summer except in the east during 
bad ice years. All these animals are hunted for their 
winter furs. 

Sea mammals are whales, seals, and walrus, but the 
last has been hunted almost to extinction. The right 
or Greenland whale used to frequent the western coast 
bays, but is now rarely found even in the open sea. 
Finners, bottlenoses; and humpbacks, valuable chiefly 
for oil, occur west of Spitsbergen, but their chase has 
now been abandoned (see below, p. 14). The small 
white whale is sometimes found in the western fjords. 
Seals are hunted in early summer; there are no fur- 
bearing species. 

Fish do not appear to be abundant. In the past both 
cod and Greenland sharks were fished for the sake of 
their oil, but the industry has been abandoned. Salmon 
occur in a few rivers which are free of mud, and in some 
of the lakes. 

There are enormous numbers of sea birds, most of 
which come to Spitsbergen to breed. All except gulls 
are eatable and form valuable food resources. The 
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only game-bird is the ptarmigan. Lider ducks are 
valuable for their down and eggs. 

At several of the mining camps ponies, horses, pigs, 
and cattle have been kept successfully, but principally on 
imported fodder. Poultry are said not to thrive well. 


(2) FISHERIES 


English whalers of the Muscovy Company of London 
began the chase of right whales and walrus in the early 
years of the seventeenth century, and were closely 
followed by the Dutch. Danish and Biscayan whalers 
were soon on the scene, but the industry remained chiefly - 
in English and Dutch hands. There was much rivalry 
over the use of the bays, and frequent fights occurred. 
Eventually, however, a modus vivend: was reached 
and, except for occasional disputes, maintained until 
the decline of the bay whaling about the middle of 
the seventeenth century. The industry then moved 
to the seas west of Spitsbergen, as the whales forsook 
the land waters. It was pursued by English, Dutch, 
and German vessels for many years, but for the last 
30 or 40 years of its existence by Scottish vessels only. 
They ceased about the end of the nineteenth century. 
The prohibition of whaling in Norwegian waters in 
1905 led to a revival of whaling in Spitsbergen seas; 
and several Norwegian companies, with bases in con- 
venient bays, began to hunt finner and bottlenoses 
with modern steam-whalers. At first the industry. 
met with success, but in a few years the catch fell off, 
and in 1912 the two companies still remaining ceased 
operations. 

The number of whales caught in 1905, with 16 whalers 
at work, was 599, yielding 18,660 barrels of oil; in 1912, 
with 6 whalers, only 55 were caught, yielding 2,200 
barrels of oil. 

There has been no fishing in Spitsbergen seas since 
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the cod and shark fisheries were abandoned 20 to 30 
years ago. About 20 years ago a German firm investi- 
gated the fisheries, but met with little success, and after 
erecting a few huts in various places abandoned the 
work. 

(3) HuntTiIne 


The date at which the earliest Russian hunters visited 
Spitsbergen is uncertain. It may have been before 
the Dutch discovery, but at any rate Russian hunters 
wintered there from 1720 onwards till about 1850. 
Norwegian hunters began to come about 1820 in 
small numbers and for the summer only. Not till 
about 1902 did they come in large numbers and winter 
in the country. The Norwegians frequented principally 
the west coast and avoided the east because of its 
inaccessibility. They lived in rude huts and, like the 
Russians, were often the victims of scurvy. As game 
became scarcer and the price of furs rose they abandoned 
the trap and gun in favour of strychnine. This method 
rapidly exterminated the game without benefiting 
the hunters, for many poisoned animals crept into 
holes to die and were never discovered. Hunting has 
now ceased to be a profitable occupation. It must, 
however, be admitted that tourists and sportsmen are 
also to blame for the wholesale slaughter of game, 
especially reindeer. In 1910 the annual value of 
Norwegian Arctic hunting, almost entirely from Spits- 
bergen, was £49,600; in 1911 it had dropped to £37,600. 

A British company has considered the project of 
a fox farm, but the scheme is unworkable in the present 
lawless state of Spitsbergen. 


(4) MINERALS 
(a) Natural Resources 


The mineral deposits of Spitsbergen are chiefly in 
the Secondary and Tertiary formations of the interior 
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and east. The old rocks of the west coast have few 
minerals, but valuable outliers of newer rocks occur 
amongthem. Bear Island and the west of Spitsbergen 
have been fairly well prospected. The less accessible 
east is little known, but the range of geological forma- 
tions suggests valuable mineral deposits. 

(i) Discovery and Exploitation.—Coal was discovered 
in Spitsbergen and Bear Island by Poole in 1610, 
and small quantities were often used by whalers. It 
is said that a little was brought to Norway early in 
the nineteenth century. Swedish and British explorers 
sometimes reported discoveries of coal, and_ ex- 
ploring vessels occasionally made use of it. In 1899 
a Norwegian company brought 1,000 tons to Norway, 
and in the following year made a claim in Green 
Harbour. From 1903 to 1908 the Spitsbergen Coal 
and Trading Company of Sheffield was working a mine 
in Advent Bay. This was the first serious mining enter- 
prise in Spitsbergen, but was abandoned for various 
reasons, chief among which was the poor quality of 
the Jurassic coal (see below, p. 19). Advent City was a 
settlement of several well-built log-houses; it has since 
been annexed by a Norwegian company. In 1909 
an American company (the Arctic Coal Company of 
Boston) bought undeveloped Norwegian claims in 
Advent Bay dating from 1899 and started serious 
operations. Longyear Valley City soon became the 
capital of Spitsbergen mining, and in a few years was 
exporting coal and coaling tourist vessels which called 
at Advent Bay. In 1912 this company sold land in 
Coles Bay to a Russian company, but refused an offer 
for Longyear mine. In 1916, however, they sold all 
their remaining estates to a Norwegian company and 
retired from Spitsbergen. 

British companies had meanwhile been prospecting 
for coal, gypsum, and marble in various parts of Spits- 
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bergen; and several claims to land were made. In 
1906 the Spitsbergen Mining and Exploration Company 
made claims in various parts. The company, however, 
was dissolved in a few years’ time, and the claims were 
abandoned, but not before a good deal of preliminary 
work had been done. The Scottish Spitsbergen Syndi- 
cate made claims in 1909 and prospected its properties 
in that and subsequent years. Work was begun with 
marble quarrying in King’s Bay in 1910 by the Northern 
Exploration Company. This company subsequently 
extended its claims to other parts, prospected widely, 
and exported marble. 

Small Norwegian claims in Green Harbour lay dor- 
mant until the Norwegian company above-mentioned 
(Store Norske Spitsbergen Kulkompant) bought them 
along with the American estates in 1916. In 1912 
another Norwegian company (Nordiske Kulgrube Kom- 
pant) had ‘annexed’ Advent City. _ 

The Swedes, after a short-lived attempt to mine 
phosphates in 1872 (see below, p. 21), made no claims 
till 1910, when several small estates were taken, chiefly 
in Mimers Bay, in Braganza Bay, and subsequently 
in Advent Bay. The estate in Advent Bay has now 
been abandoned by the Swedes and is claimed by a 
Norwegian company. The construction of a railway 
from Braganza Bay through British estates to the west 
coast has been suggested in order to facilitate export. 
A good deal of preliminary work has been done in 
both places. In 1917 further claims, which partly 
overlapped British claims, were made at the head of 
Klaas Billen Bay. The company is now known as 
Spetsbergens Svenska Kolfalt Aktiebolaget. | 

The Russian Grumant Company has a few small 
estates, of little value except in Coles Bay. It has done 
little but experimental work so far. A few men were 
working near Green Harbour in 1917. Several attempts 
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to extend the company’s claims by annexation or pur- 
chase were unsuccessful. 

It was stated by the Norwegian Consul to Siberia 
(The Times, March 12, 1918) that, before the Russian 
Revolution broke out, the Russian Government had 
agreed to give a subsidy of five million roubles to a 
Russian company, probably the Russian Grumant 
Company (see pp. 23, 45), which had been working for 
several years in Spitsbergen. 

German claims to mining estates in Bear Island 
were made in 1898. The claims were extensive, but 
were abandoned the next year. This estate is now 
being worked for what it is worth by a Norwegian 
company. German offers in 1912 to buy some British 
claims in Cross Bay, and in 1913 to buy Norwegian 
claims, were refused. A German attempt in 1913 
to discover oil-bearing rocks failed. In 1917a German 
claim on Cape Thordsen, where phosphates have been 
found, was registered at the German Foreign Office. 

(ii) Coal.—The main coal deposits, so far as present 
knowledge goes, are in the plateau region of the interior. 
There is some Carboniferous and Jurassic coal, but the 
best 1s of Tertiary age. 

Carboniferous coal occurs in Klaas Billen, Temple, 
and Sassen Bays, and may have a wider extent below 
sea-level. There are outliers in Bell Sound and near 
the mouth of Ice Fjord. It is worked by a Swedish 
company in Mimers Bay off Klaas Billen Bay in a 6-ft. 
seam, which is one of several at heights between 260 
and 560 ft. A British company has prospected a 4-ft. 
seam in Bell Sound. In recent years Russians have 
been working a small deposit at the western entrance 
to Green Harbour. The coal is hard, shaly, and not 
of great value. An analysis of a Swedish sample 
gives: Carbon, 75:7; hydrogen, 46; oxygen and 
nitrogen, 9-22; sulphur, 0-45; ash, 10-0 per cent. 
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The calorific value is 7,500 calories. The probable 
extent of the Carboniferous coalfield is 240 square 
miles, and the probable content 6,000,000,000 tons. 
Coal of either Carboniferous or Devonian age occurs 
in Bear Island. A Norwegian company is working 
a 54-ft. seam, which, however, is of poor quality and 
is badly placed as regards loading facilities. A few 
hundred tons were exported in 1917. The estimated 
total area of the coalfield is 33 square miles, and the 
content 8,000,000 tons. | 

A Jurassic coalfield extends over all Spitsbergen 
south of Ice Fjord, except the coast ranges in the 
~ west; but much of it is below sea-level, and in other 
places it is overlain by more valuable Tertiary coal. 
The seam is about 4 ft. thick, but often interbedded 
with seams of sandstone, making much screening 
necessary. It used to be worked at Advent Bay, 
about 330 ft. above sea-level, by a British company. 
The coal is hard and lustrous, but not of high quality. 
An analysis is as follows: Carbon, 76:0; hydrogen, 
6:0; oxygen and nitrogen, 9-0; sulphur, 1:5; ash, 
7-5 per cent. The calorific value is 7,375. The pro- 
bable area of Jurassic coal is 230 square miles, and 
the total content 750,000,000 tons. | 

Tertiary coal is the most valuable, and, unlike coal 
af that age in most parts of the world,:is true coal, 
and not lignite. It has been investigated and mined 
in Advent Bay (Norwegian, late American), Coles Bay 
(Russian), Green Harbour (Norwegian), King’s Bay 
and Lowe Sound (British), and Braganza Bay (Swedish). 
It probably occurs elsewhere, on estates which are 
mostly British. At the American mine in Advent Bay 
(Longyear Valley City), recently sold to Norwegian 
owners, the seam varies from 24 to 10 ft., averaging 
4 ft., and is at 400 ft. above sea-level, lying almost 
horizontally. The same conditions obtain throughout 
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the Tertiary coalfield. The coal burns easily with a 
bright flame, and is a good steam coal, but, in common 
with other Spitsbergen coals, it will not coke. An 
analysis gives: Carbon, 81-5; hydrogen, 3-7; oxygen 
and nitrogen, 11-6; sulphur, 0-7; ash, 2:5 per cent. 
The calorific value is 7,700. The total area is about 
460 square miles, and the total content at least 
2,000,000,000 tons, and possibly much more. 

All the coal in Spitsbergen lies'in level or nearly level 
‘beds outcropping on the sides of the fjords, and can 
be reached by horizontal galleries or adits. There are 
no shafts. The high situation saves engine-drawing, 
and makes loading to vessels easy by means of wire 
ropeways. The low and uniform temperature in the 
mines prevents flooding, and so saves pumping. It 
also helps to maintain a secure roof. Pit props last 
well, and few are required. There is little gas in the 
mines. Lastly, there are no land-taxes or mining dues. 
On the other hand all material and stores, including 
food, must be imported, and quay construction is ex- 
pensive. Labour in the past has been chiefly recruited 
in Norway, Sweden, and Finland, but it is unskilled 
and not altogether satisfactory. At the British and 
American mines Yorkshire foremen were employed 
under British or American engineers. Miners have 
continued work throughout the year at several 
mines.’ 

(iii) Lron.—Magnetic iron ore is reported on the 
estate of a British company in Recherche Bay. An 
assay gives 64-4 per cent. of iron, 0:02 per cent. of 
phosphorus, very little sulphur, and scarcely a trace 


1 According to statistics published in 1913, the total coal 
resources of Spitsbergen were computed at 8,750,000,000 tons, thus 
placing Spitsbergen practically on a par with Spain (8,768,000,000 
tons), and—with the latter—next in importance after Belgium 
(11,000,000,000 tons) among coal-producing European countries. 
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of titanium. Loading facilities are excellent. Swedish 
reports, however, take a less favourable view of these 
deposits; and this view was confirmed by the 
Ministry of Munitions in December 1916. No ore 
has yet (Sept. 1918) been exported. Low-grade ores 
occur in other parts of the west coast, including 
St. John’s Bay; and it is not improbable that other 
deposits of high-grade ores will be found. 

(iv) Other Minerals.—Gypsum in enormous quantities 
and of exceptional purity occurs on a British estate 
in Temple Bay and Klaas Billen Bay, in thick hori- 
zontal strata, 200-300 yards from good anchorage. 

Marble and breccia of a great range of colour and 
texture have been mined since 1910 by a British 
company on Blomstrand Peninsula (Marble Island) in 
King’s Bay. It is easily quarried, and export is facili- 
tated by a good harbour. — 

Phosphatic rocks near Cape Thordsen were mined 
many years ago by a Swedish company; but the mine 
was abandoned after the first year, as the deposits 
proved unprofitable. 

Lead, copper, and molybdenum ores and graphite 
are said to occur on certain British estates, but have 
not been investigated. Zinc blende, lead ore, and 
barytes have been found in small quantities on Bear 
Island. They promise to be of some value. 

Oil-bearing rocks are known to occur on one of the 
British estates. They have not’ yet been thoroughly 
investigated. 


(b) Output, &c. 


The output of coal, since it was first sent to Norway 
in commercial quantities in 1908, has been short of the 
demand, The Arctic Coal Company of Boston, U.S.A., 
who until 1916 were practically the sole exporters, sent 
40,000 tons a year to northern Norwegian ports. The 
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coal is preferred to English coal, even if slightly dearer ; 
and the steamship companies serving the north of Nor- 
way are willing to place contracts for large amounts. 
The Narvik Railway is also a customer. About 300,000 
tons of coal are annually exported from Britain to ports 
between Narvik and Vardo. The whole of this market 
is open to Spitsbergen coal. A further market which 
will have growing demands is Port Murman (Northern 
Russia), the port for the new Murman Railway. 

Down to the present time the only formality to be 
followed by a mining company in annexing unclaimed 
land has been the erection of claim boards and notifica- 
tion to the Foreign Office of the country of the subjects 
concerned. The system works badly in practice, for 
there is no impartial authority to adjudicate between 
rival and overlapping claims and no power to enforce 
respect of rights and property. Claim-jumping is 
common, and increases year by year as the most 
valuable land is taken up. At present there is no 
speedy and certain mode of redress. During the war 
work on British claims has necessarily been in abey- 
ance, and it is probable that they have not been 
respected. 

An instance of such trespass occurred in 1916, 
when attempts were made in Norway to float the 
Spitsbergen Guano Company to exploit reported guano 
deposits at Middle Hook in Bell Sound on British 
estates. The Foreign Office protested, and at the time 
the Norwegian claim was abandoned, but was revived 
in 1917 as an asbestos mine. These conditions are 
not conducive to successful development of the various 
estates and hamper the acquisition of the necessary 
capital. In 1914 mining companies of all nationalities 
were agreed that the lawless state of Spitsbergen should 
be brought to an end. 

The following is a list of the mining companies at 
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present claiming estates in Spitsbergen. Claims ad- 
mitted to have been abandoned and those untenable by 
previous occupation are omitted.’ 


British estates : 
Northern Exploration Company, 1,680 sq. miles. 
Scottish Spitsbergen Syndicate, 1,650 sq. miles. 
Spitsbergen Coal and Trading Company,’ about 
30 sq. miles. 


Norwegian estates : | 
Store Norske Spitsbergen Kulkompani, 450 sq. m. 
Nordiske Kulgrube Kompani, 400 sq. miles. 

A/S Bjoérnéen Kulkompani in Bear Island, about 
20 sq. miles. 


Swedish estates : 


Spetsbergens Svenska Kolfalt Aktiebolaget, 375 sq. 
‘miles. 

Russian estates : 

Russian Grumant Company,’ area doubtful, per- 
haps 70 sq. miles. 

Norway’s source of coal before the war was Britain ; 
and the curtailment of that supply has stimulated her 
energies in Spitsbergen during the last two years. The 
Store Norske Spitsbergen Kulkompan hopes by 1920 
to have an annual export of 200,000 tons. In 1917 it 
had an export of 24,000 tons. Spetsbergens Svenska 
Kolfdlt Aktebolaget aims at an annual export of 
1,000,000 tons, but this is not likely to be reached. 


1 More recent information is given in the Appendix, pp. 41 et seq. 

2 This Company in May 1917 disposed of their undertaking in 
Spitsbergen to the Nordiske Kulgrube Kompani of Christiania. 

3 In 1918 this company was trying to sell its estates to British or 
Norwegian companies for a sum of four million Norwegian crowns. 
They appear now (September 1918) to be let to a Mr. Lewin, who | 
is working them. 
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The following are the approximate distances in 


nautical miles to Spitsbergen from various ports: 


Troms6 to Bell Sound ; , < , 490 

Bergen to Advent Bay - 1s . 1,150 

London to King’s Bay : : : . 1,863 

Port Murman to Coles Bay 5 650 

Norway to South Cape a to land) : 370 
To sum up: 


1. The coal-mines are owned by British, Russian, 
Swedish, and Norwegian Companies, but the last 
named appear to be the most active. 

2. Operations are becoming much more exten- 
sive, and the output is likely to be considerably 
increased in the near future. 

3. Norway is at present the chief market, but 
there should be a considerable demand for Spits- 
bergen coal in Sweden and Northern Russia; and 
these three countries could absorb the whole of 
the possible output. 

4, The deposits of iron ore are mostly in the 
hands of the Northern Exploration Company 
(British). Development of this company’s opera- 
tions has been hindered by the war, but increased 
activity is contemplated in the near future. 

5. The oil-bearing rocks and gypsum are on the 
estates of the Scottish Spitsbergen Syndicate. 
This company’s operations have been temporarily 
suspended by the war. 

6. The holdings of the two British companies 
are more than twice as extensive as those of all 
the other companies combined. 


1 An expedition, under the command of Sir Ernest Shackleton, 
went to Spitsbergen in the summer of 1918, to prospect and to 
arrange for the export of iron and coal, on behalf of the Northern 
Exploration Company. 
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Ill. POLITICAL HISTORY 


CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 


1194 Possible discovery by Icelanders. 
1576 Possible Russian reference to Spitsbergen. 
- 1596 Dutch discovery by Barents and Dutch annexation. 
1612 Denmark claims Spitsbergen as being part of Green- 
land (the date may be earlier). 
1614 British annexation. 
1700 Approximate end of whaling in Spitsbergen bays. 
1773 Modern exploration begins with British expedition. 
1852 Russian trapping ceases. 7 
1871 Russia objects to Norway and Sweden exercising pro- 
tection over Spitsbergen. 
1899 First large cargo of coal brought to Norway. 
1902 Norwegian hunters begin wintering. 
1903 First serious mining started (British). 
1905 American mining started. 
1907 Powers invited by Norway to submit suggestions as to 
control on the principle of a terra nullius. 
1909 Norway. submits proposals. 
», British company acquires mining estates. 
1910 Preliminary conference at Christiania. 
»  sSwedish.company acquires mining estates. 
, British company acquires mining estates. 
», German expedition under Prince Henry of Prussia and 
Count Zeppelin. 
1912 Conference at Christiania. 
1914 Conference at Christiania. 
1916 All American interests sold to Norwegian company. 
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(1) DiIscovERY AND EXPLORATION 


In May 1596 the Dutch navigators, Barents and 
Heemskerke, discovered Bear Island and Spitsbergen. 
It is probable that Spitsbergen had been discovered 
before and forgotten, but the early history is vague. 

The Icelandic annals written in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries record casually that in 1194 ‘ Sval- 
bard’ was discovered. Svalbard means the cold side 
or coast. The Icelandic Landnamabok or Book of 
Settlements, written early in the thirteenth century, 
states that from Langanes, on the north side of Iceland, 
it is four days’ sail to Svalbard ‘on the north in 
Hafsbotn’. The literal meaning of Hafsbotn is the 
end of the sea. From Langanes to Spitsbergen is 
about 840 miles in a north-easterly direction, which 
would entail a speed of about nine knots, not impossible 
‘for an early Viking ship in those regions of strong 
south-westerly winds. The objection that the course is 
given north instead of north-east is of little weight, 
since for other courses given in the same paragraph 
of the Landnamabok only the chief points of the 
compass are given, although the courses are clearly 
intermediate. It is difficult to identify Svalbard 
with any land except Spitsbergen. 

There is evidence that Russians may have known 
Spitsbergen before the Dutch, but subsequently to the 
Icelandic discovery. Early in the sixteenth century, 
if not before, Russians from the White Sea and 
Murman coast hunted in polar seas; and it is said 
that even before 1435 Novgorod emigrants to the 
White Sea coasts had huts in Spitsbergen.’ More 
precise evidence exists of Russian knowledge in 1576 
of an Arctic land called Grumant.? Grumant is a 

1 A. F. Shidlovski, in 3anucoxs no I'udpoepagiu, vol. 34 (1912). 

2 A. M. Philippov, in Jumepamypndii Broemnure, vol. 1, part 4 
(1901), 
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name often used in modern Russian for Spitsbergen. 
Its origin is obscure, but if, as maintained by Scandi- 
navian philologists, it is the equivalent of Grédnland, 
it might be applicable to Spitsbergen, for long after 
its discovery by the Dutch that country was considered 
to be part of Greenland. The facts will not agree with 
Grumant being the Greenland of modern usage. On 
the other hand there is evidence to show that Grumant 
was also the name of Novaya Zemlya. The claim that 
Spitsbergen was discovered in 1553 by Sir Hugh 
Willoughby and Richard Chancellor has no founda- 
tion in fact, and originated in the early days of whaling, 
merely as an argument against the Dutch claim, when 
the Muscovy company took possession for King James. 
It appears, however, that in 1607 Henry Hudson, with 
an English expedition, landed in King’s Bay, and that 
‘in consequence of this voyage the Merchant Ad- 
venturers made Spitsbergen their whaling base for 
a series of years thereafter’ (Conway, Times, March 13, 
1918). In 1613 the Muscovy Company received a 
charter from James I, giving them a monopoly of the 
Spitsbergen fishery. A Dutch whaling company was 
formed in 1614, and laid hands on the NW. corner of 
Spitsbergen (ibid.). 

During the seventeenth century the exploration of 
Spitsbergen proceeded mainly through the efforts of 
English whaling captains, several of whom, such as 
Poole, Fotherby, Marmaduke, and Edge, laid the 
foundations of the chart. The Dutch did little ex- 
ploration. The Russian trappers of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, and their later Norwegian 
successors, were practically all illiterate men, and left 
no records of their discoveries. 

The era of scientific exploration of Spitsbergen began 
in 1773 with the British expedition in H.M.S. Racehorse © 
and Carcass, under the command of the Hon. John 


¢ 
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Phipps. It was followed in 1807 by a valuable ex- 
pedition under W. Scoresby, junior; in 1818 by 
Captains Buchan and Beechey in H.M.S. Dorothea and 
Trent; in 1823 by Sir Edward Sabine in H.M5. 
Gripper; and in 1827 by Sir Edward Parry in H.M.S. 
Hecla. British exploration in the nineteenth century 
was continued by James Lamont and.Leigh Smith, 
who were the first to follow the early whaling captains 
on the east coast; also by A. Pike, Sir Martin Conway, 
W. S. Bruce, and many others. 

Scandinavian exploration was begun by the Nor- 
wegian geologist, Keilhau, in 1827, and the Swede, 
Loven, in 1837. The Norwegians did no more till the 
twentieth century, but the Swedes from 1858 onwards 
led many expeditions, mainly for geological and carto- 
graphical work, including those under the leadership 
of Torrell, A. E. Nordenskjéld, A. G. Nathorst, and 
G. de Geer. All these materially added to our know- 
ledge, especially of the Ice Fjord region, the north 
coast, and North-east Land. In 1882-83 a Swedish 
meteorological expedition, part of the international 
meteorological scheme of that year, wintered at Cape 
Thordsen. In 1897 Andrée ascended in his balloon 
at Danes Island on his disastrous expedition. 

There has been little French exploration, though 
French officers assisted the Prince of Monaco, who 
several times since 1898 visited Spitsbergen in his 
yacht the Princesse Alice, and conducted detailed 
exploration of several parts. On his later visits he 
landed British and Norwegian expeditions to carry out 
independent work, and on other occasions has helped 
to finance expeditions. 

German expeditions did much work in 1868 and 
1871 on the east coast, and again in 1910. In 1910 
there was also an expedition to Cross Bay under 
Prince Henry of Prussia and Count Zeppelin to conduct 
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experiments with dirigible balloons. In 1912 a well- 
equipped German expedition met with almost complete 
disaster on the north coast. The only Dutch expedition 
of recent years was one sent in 1910 to put in order the 
graves of Dutch whalers on Danes Island, Amsterdam 
Island, and the vicinity. 

In recent years the chief exploration has been done 
by Norwegians, who since 1906 have made an annual 
expedition to Spitsbergen; by W.S. Bruce in Prince 
Charles Foreland and elsewhere; and by Swedes in 
many small geological expeditions. The measurement 
of an arc of meridian in Spitsbergen, originally pro- 
posed by Sabine in 1823, was jointly undertaken by 
Russia and Sweden between 1898 and 1902. 

This summary includes only the chief expeditions, 
but for the last eighty years scarcely a year has elapsed 
without one or more expeditions doing some explora- 
tion in Spitsbergen. The last ten or twelve years 
have also witnessed numerous prospecting expeditions, 
- British, Norwegian, Swedish, American, Russian, and 
German, and the annual visits, till the outbreak of 
war, of tourist steamers of various nationalities. 


(2) DipLomatic History 
Early Claims—English and Danish ; 


On his discovery of Spitsbergen in 1596, Barents 
set up a post bearing the Dutch arms in about 79° 50’ N. 
lat., either on Cloven Cliff or Vogelsang. This act 
appears to have signified a claim to the country. In 
1612 Poole, one of- the Muscovy Company’s captains, 
removed this post. About the same time, Denmark 
claimed and received tribute from Dutch and English 
whalers, on the ground that Spitsbergen, being part 
of Greenland, belonged to Denmark. By 1613, how- 
ever, the Muscovy Company’s captains had decided 
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that this claim was false, and they ceased to pay 
tribute. In 1614 the Muscovy Company obtained 
an Order in Council to uphold the king’s right to 
Spitsbergen, and erected tablets at Magdalena Bay, 
Hakluyt’s Headland, Red Bay, Point Welcome, and 
other places, taking possession of ‘King James His 
New Land’.' Thisact was hotly disputed by the Dutch 
States-General; but Holland confined her claim on 
Spitsbergen to the right to use its bays and harbours. 

Denmark continued to assert her claim, though 
other nations refused to recognize it when once the 
distinction between Greenland and Spitsbergen was 
recognized, as it was about 1613. In 1615 Danish 
men-of-war were sent to Spitsbergen to maintain 
Denmark’s sovereignty over this ‘part of Greenland’ ; 
and for many years the rival Danish and English 
claims were occasionally reasserted. 

In 1618 King James agreed to suspend for three 
years from 1619 his interdict of 1613 against Dutch 
whalers (which had never been of much avail), but 
stipulated that the suspension was without prejudice 
to the English claim to the whole land. A Dutch pro- 
posal to divide Spitsbergen at the latitude of Cape Cold 
was not entertained, but an agreement was reached 
between English and Dutch commissioners, by which 
the west-coast bays should be divided between the two 
nations.?, The Danes werenot parties to this agreement, 
but Danish whalers, which were always few in number, 
were tolerated in Dutch bays. In a letter to King 
Christian IV (March 1618), King James said he had 
notified English whalers that Danes had the right to 
fish in Spitsbergen waters, provided they did not 
transfer their rights to other nations, and did not sell 


1 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, Add. 1580-1625, p. 539. 
2 State Papers, Domestic, James I, vol. 109, Nos. 122, 135. 
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their produce in British markets. This arrangement 
was offered again by King James in 1621 and accepted 
by King Christian, with the limitation of Danish 
sovereignty which it implied.2. King Christian failed 
to secure the inclusion of a clause relating to Spits- 
bergen in the Treaty of Commerce between Denmark. 
and Great Britain, signed on April 29, 1621. Denmark 
does not appear on any later occasion to have ques- 
tioned the English rights to fish in Spitsbergen waters. 

In 1622 the agreement by which both Dutch and 
English were to have access to the whale fishery 
expired; and King James announced that he would 
consider any infringement upon the fisheries a breach 
of treaty. The Dutch, however, treated this as an 
idle threat and continued their voyages. In 1623 the 
King of Denmark reaffirmed his claim to Spitsbergen, 
finding a pretext on the grounds that certain Biscayan 
whalers, turned away by the English and Dutch, were 
in Danish employ. The dispute dragged on for several 
years and was then dropped. 

Denmark, by this time, seems to have abandoned 
her assertion that Spitsbergen was part of Greenland, 
and vainly endeavoured to rename it Christiansbergen. 
Neither English nor Dutch paid much attention to the 
Danish claim; and Denmark gained nothing by the 
dispatch, in 1638, of three men-of-war to Spitsbergen 
except the revival of a profitless correspondence on 
the subject. In 1641 the King of Denmark agreed to 
the freedom of the fishery. In 1663 a treaty was con- 
cluded between Denmark and France (February 14, 
1663), which contained an article giving French whalers 
full privileges in Norway and other lands belonging to 
Denmark. At the time this was taken to include Spits- 


1 State Papers, Foreign, Denmark, 1612-24, pp. 156-7. 
2 Tbid., Nos. 261-2. $ State Papers, Domestic, 1619-23, p. 485. 
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bergen (Arch. dan. Frankrige, B, 1662-4). After that 
date little more was heard of the Danish claim, for in a 
few years the whales began to retreat from the coasts to 
the open seas, and the bay whaling declined. However, 
the Treaty of Lund in 1679, between Norway (Den- 
mark) and Sweden, contained a clause giving Swedes 
the freedom of the Spitsbergen fishing.’ The last 
assertion of the Danish claim was in 1692, when Denmark 
insisted on the right to tax Hamburg whalers going to 
Spitsbergen. In 1741 Denmark vainly attempted to 
reopen the issue in some negotiations with Holland 
concerning the Iceland fisheries. 

The English whalers, in decreasing numbers, con- 
_ tinued to use the Spitsbergen bays for about fifty 
years after the Dutch had abandoned the. inshore 
whaling. But by about the end of the seventeenth 
century they also ceased, and the English claim was 
forgotten. 

Early Claims—Russian 

In the days when Russian trappers frequented 
Spitsbergen, Russia seems to have made no claim to 
the sovereignty of the country. A large Russian 
expedition in 1764 built several houses in Bell Sound, 
probably on Axel Island, and left a wintering party. 
This was probably the place where, according to tradition, 
the earliest Russian hunters had their base. Neither 
this expedition nor those that followed it in the two 
succeeding years had any ostensible aim, and they 
announced no claim to Spitsbergen; yet there seems 
little doubt that Russia was renewing her interest in 
Spitsbergen. | 

Modern Claims 

From the days of the bay whaling the status of 
Spitsbergen was left in abeyance till 1871. In that 
year the Swedish explorer, A. Nordenskjéld, asked the 

1 Pergamentsamlingen, Sverige, No. 357, Copenhagen. 
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- Government of Sweden to extend Swedish protection 
to a settlement he meant to establish at Cape Thordsen 
in connexion with a phosphate mine. Sweden ad- 
dressed the Governments of Europe, asking each if 
it had any objection to Norway and Sweden taking 
possession of Spitsbergen. The only objection, was 
raised by Russia, on the ground that Spitsbergen 
had been known and inhabited by Russians before its 
discovery by the Dutch. Russia preferred that it 
should remain a terra nullius. Holland agreed, pro- 
vided no other Power opposed. Sweden, therefore, 
took no further steps at the time. In 1899 a Russian 
cruiser hoisted the Russian flag over the ruins of 
a Russian hut and grave on the north coast of Bear 
Island. There was no suggestion that this act signified 
a claim to the whole island. Investigation of the 
German activity on the island was probably the real 
aim of the visit. 

In 1899 Sweden and Norway suggested to Russia 
that an international conference should be called to 
devise some form of control in Spitsbergen, at the 
same time leaving the country open to the subjects of 
all nations for commercial enterprise. The reply was 
unfavourable ; and, in view of the growing differences 
between Norway and Sweden at the time, the matter 
was dropped. After the separation of the two countries 
in 1905, Norway revived the question, and in 1907 
addressed Britain, France, Russia, Holland, Belgium, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Germany on the subject, 
declaring that she herself had no intention of altering 
the status of Spitsbergen as a terra nullius. The 
Powers addressed were unanimous as to the desirability 
of regulating affairs in Spitsbergen, and expressed their 
willingness to consider proposals for an international 
agreement upon the lines proposed. ° 

From this point, however, progress was retarded, © 

' D 
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principally by the mutual suspicions and jealousies of 
the three Powers generally admitted to be particularly 
interested in Spitsbergen, viz. Norway, Sweden, and 
Russia. The general position was that Norway was 
more interested than any other Power in establishing 
some form of law and order in Spitsbergen, since the 
great majority of the residents .in the islands were 
Norwegian subjects; she believed herself to have 
reason to fear that either Sweden or Russia might at 
some time seize a naval base in the islands for an 
attack on some of her northern ports, and therefore 
desired that Spitsbergen should be neutralized, but was 
afraid that any system of international administration 
by the three Powers must necessarily give Russia 
a predominant position. This last feeling was to 
some extent shared by Sweden; but the relations be- 
tween Sweden and Norway had by no means recovered 
from the effect of the separation, and Sweden was not, 
or was believed not to be, willing to co-operate with 
Norway in bringing about a settlement. Russia, on 
the other hand, was not altogether disposed to look 
with favour on co-operation between Norway and 
Sweden, lest this should result in less importance being 
attached to her own interests than she considered right. 

In 1909 Norway submitted to the Powers concerned 
a memorandum, which dealt chiefly with the system 
of law to be established in Spitsbergen, and pointed 
out that there were two alternatives: (1) that an 
international judicial system should be set up; (2) 
that the Powers concerned should charge one of their 
number (which must in the circumstances be Norway) 
with the duty of conferring on one of her own courts 
civil and criminal jurisdiction in matters arising in 
Spitsbergen. Norway expressed a decided preference 
for the,latter course, but this did not find favour 
with some of the other Powers concerned. 
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Meanwhile the United States of America, in view 
of their mining claims, had become interested in 
Spitsbergen. In its sitting of December 15, 1909, the. 
Committee for Foreign Affairs of the United States 
Senate recommended the extension of American pro- 
tection to ownerless islands where American subjects 
had discovered coal or other minerals. This sugges- 
tion, whatever its precise meaning, clearly concerned 
Spitsbergen, but it came to nothing so far as that 
land was concerned. 

The attitude of Great Britain throughout was that 
she had no political interests in Spitsbergen, and was 
only concerned to see that the duly-acquired rights 
of British subjects in the islands were respected ; 
that the Powers chiefly concerned were Norway, 
Sweden, and Russia; and that the proper course was 
for those three countries to agree upon a scheme 
_which was acceptable to all of them, to be submitted 
afterwards to the other Powers concerned. Accord- 
ingly the difficulties referred to above were so far 
removed that delegates of the three Powers met at 
Christiania in 1910, and, largely owing to the con- 
cihatory attitude of the Russian representatives, were 
able to agree upon a scheme. On being submitted to 
the other Governments concerned, this scheme met 
with considerable criticism on legal and other grounds ; 
and, in consequence, a second meeting of the three 
Powers took place in 1912, when a revised scheme 
was produced. This scheme was again submitted to 
the other Powers and commented on by them. It 
was then arranged that a conference of all the Powers 
concerned should take place to consider the revised 
scheme in the light of the latest observations of the 
Governments concerned, and if possible to agree 
definitely upon a Convention. 

This conference, after some postponements, took place 
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at Christiania in June 1914. Immediately before it as- 
sembled, delegates of Norway, Sweden, and Russia met 
to consider the observations of the Governments con- 
cerned on the last edition of their scheme, and produced 
a revised draft to be submitted to the Conference. 
The effect of this scheme was in general as follows: 
Spitsbergen was to remain terra nullius, to be open 
to the subjects of all nations, and to be neutralized. 
It was to be administered by an International Com- 
mission of three members, one nominated by Russia, 
one by Norway, and one by Sweden, which was to 
sit in the country of its president. The Commission 
was to have power to make regulations, which 
became effective if approved by a majority of the 
signatory Powers; and it was to have power to 
levy certain taxes and duties, any deficit on the cost 
of administration being made up by the signatory 
Powers. An international police force was to be 
established under a Commissioner, in whose appoint- 
ment the Commission were to take account of the 
nationality of the majority of the inhabitants of 
Spitsbergen. The Commissioner was to have Jjuris- 
diction in certain minor criminal matters; more 
serious offences were to be, dealt with by the national 
courts of the accused; there was also to be a judge 
with a limited jurisdiction in civil matters, in which 
he was to apply the Swiss code, subject to the terms 
of the Convention and to any local regulations, with 
an appeal to an international tribunal to be appointed 
for each case. No right of ownership was to be acquired 
in the soil of Spitsbergen, but only a right of occupation 
and exploitation. Hunting and fishing were to be free 
to all, subject to measures to prevent undue destruction 
of animal life. Disputed claims to land which had 
arisen before the entering into force of the Convention 
were to be referred to a special tribunal of arbitration. 
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The Powers represented at the conference at which 
this proposal was considered were Russia, Norway, 
Sweden, Great Britain, Germany, France, Holland, 
Denmark, and the United States. It soon became 
evident that Germany intended to claim a far more 
prominent part in the proposed system of administra- 
tion than either her interests in the islands or her 
previous attitude seemed to justify. In particular 
the German delegates demanded either that all the 
acts of the Commission which were of a certain impor- 
tance should require the unanimous approval of the 
signatory Powers, or that the latter should have the 
right. to be represented on the Commission. These 
demands were strenuously resisted by the Russian 
delegation. It was practically certain from the first 
that what Germany really wanted was representation 
on an enlarged Commission. It is possible that a 
solution might have been found in placing repre- 
sentatives of Germany, France, and Great Britain on 
the Commission; and this would have been welcomed 
by Norway and Sweden, who feared that, if left alone 
with Russia, they would constantly be subjected to 
pressure. The British Government had, however, 
serious objections to being represented on the Com- 
mission; and, as the Russian delegates definitely 
refused to admit German representation, and: no 
other solution could be found, matters finally reached 
a deadlock, and the conference adjourned on the eve 
of the outbreak of war. 

It will be seen from this sketch that throughout the 
consideration of this question it had been generally 
agreed that Spitsbergen should remain terra nullius, 
and should be administered by an International Com- 
mission under an International Convention to that 
effect between the countries concerned. 

In March 1918 the question assumed a new aspect 
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owing to the insertion in the Treaty of Peace be- 
tween the Central Powers and Russia of the following 
provision : | 


‘The contracting parties will direct their efforts to having 
the international organization of the Spitsbergen Archipelago, 
which was contemplated at the Spitsbergen Conference in 1914, 
carried out on a footing of equality for both parties. To this 
end the Governments of both parties will request the Norwegian 
Government to bring about the continuation of the Spitsbergen 
Conference as soon as possible after the conclusion of a general 
peace.’ ! 


This appeared to indicate that Germany intended to 
secure Russian support for an endeavour by her to 
obtain a seat on the Commission for the administra- 
tion of Spitsbergen when the question came up for 
decision at the end of the war. The German repre- 
sentative, if supported by the Russian, would be in 
a position to dominate the Commission if the only 
_ other countries represented were Norway and Sweden, 
and Germany would thus secure the prominent position 
in the administration of the islands which she failed 
to obtain at the Conference of 1914. The result of 
the war has put an end to these schemes. 


1 The mention of this article in the Times of March 7 and 11, 
1918, produced a correspondence in that journal extending over 
March 11-14, and including (on March 13) the copy of a com- 
munication on the subject of Spitsbergen addressed by the Royal 
Geographical Society to Mr. Balfour on January 10, 1917, with 
Mr. Balfour’s reply. On March 14 the Times printed a Reuter’s 
message from Amsterdam, giving the comments of the German 
semi-official news agency and of various newspapers in this corre- 
spondence, and ending with a quotation from the Vossische Zeitung, 
which said: ‘The Treaty of 1618, by which the British, Dutch, and 
Danes divided the Walfisch coast of Spitsbergen, has to-day no 
legally binding force, as at both the Conferences at Christiania in 
1910 and 1914 Spitsbergen was recognized as ‘‘ no-man’s-land ”’.’ 
The treaty referred to does not appear to have ever been made (see 
above, p. 30). 
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IV. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS» 


(1) Basts oF CLAIMS TO SOVEREIGNTY 


THE only four nations with claims to Spitsbergen at 


the present time are Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, 
and Russia. Holland never reasserted her claim after 
the seventeenth century, and practically repudiated 
it by her answer to Norway—Sweden in 1871. The 
basis of the claim of each of the four nations is as 
follows. 


The British annexation in 1614 was never formally 


renounced... British sailors were the first explorers, and 
late in the eighteenth century inaugurated the scientific 
exploration. They were the first to exploit the animal 
resources, and a British company was the first to start 
serious mining operations. At present British com- 
panies have estates covering 3,360 square miles, a space 
more than twice as extensive as that held by the 
subjects of any other country. Most of the best 
harbours on the west, and several of the best on the 
east coast, are on British estates. 

Norwegian claims are based on — and 
natural geographical affinity with Norway, a vague 
and unsubstantiated claim to discovery, and the use 
to which Norwegian hunters have put the country. 
Norway’s succession to the Danish claim of the seven- 
teenth century is not insisted on. Since 1906 she 
has been at great pains to increase her stake in Spits- 
bergen. The detailed survey of part of the interior 
has already been mentioned. A wireless station and 
post office, which can never pay for their upkeep, have 
been established ; and in 1916.a Norwegian company 
acquired the chief coal mine. This acquisition arose 
out of economic need in Norway, and was facilitated 
by the desire of the United States to sell on account 
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of freight difficulties. Norwegian estates have an area 
of about 870 square miles. 

Sweden has always insisted on the amount of detailed 
exploration done by her subjects, whose expeditions 
far outnumber those of any other country during the 
last sixty to seventy years. Excepting one abortive 
attempt in 1872, Sweden was the last of“ the four 
countries mentioned to be interested in the com- 
mercial development of Spitsbergen. Swedish estates 
cover an area of about 350 square miles. 

Russian claims may be based on the early use to 
which Russian hunters put the country. Although 
there is no proof that this preceded the English whaling 
days, the Russians were the first to settle in numbers 
on most of the coasts, and they continued to do so 
for a century or more. Russian estates in Spitsbergen 
are small and of recent acquisition. 

Claims to Bear Island are on the same footing. 
English pioneer exploration and whaling were succeeded 
by Russian, and later by Norwegian hunting and 
Swedish scientific exploration. A Norwegian company 
is the only one to make serious claim to land in Bear 
Island; and no other company has started mining on 
a commercial scale. The one previous attempt was 
German; and on that occasion, despite the company’s 
claim, the German Empire semi-officially disclaimed 
any intention of annexing Bear Island.* 


(2) Opinion oF MInIna COMPANIES 


The mining companies are agreed that the present 
state of affairs is most unsatisfactory and prejudicial 
to the development of their estates. The proposal 
of 1912 for joint control, with the Hague tribunal 
as an arbiter in disputes, evoked no enthusiasm, as 
it does not promise to solve the problem. 

1 Norddeutsche allgemeine Zeitung, June 24, 1899. 
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APPENDIX 


Two consular reports from Troms6 were forwarded from 
Christiania on July 13 and August 26, 1918, from which the 
following information is taken : 


Coal 

There are at present four mining companies actually working 
on Spitsbergen, viz. : 

1. De Store Norske Spitsbergen Kulkompani. 

2. The Russian Spitsbergen Coal Company. 

3. The King’s Bay Kulkompani. 

4, A/B De Svenska Spitsbergen Kolfalta. 

Other companies or persons to be mentioned are :— 

The Northern Exploration Company. 

The Scottish Spitsbergen Syndicate. 

A/S De Norske Kulfelter. 

A/S Svalbard Kulgruber. 

A/S Isefjord. 

A/S Grumant. 

Candidat Jacobsen. 

Lewin & Company. 

A/S Bjérnéen Kulkompani (Bear Island Coal Conpany): 

The more important of the above companies mainly origi- 
nated from the following three, viz. : 

-1. Spitsbergen Coal & Trading Company, of Sheffield. 

2. Northern Exploration Company, of London. 

3. Arctic Coal Company. 

The Spitsbergen Coal and Trading Company was formed in 1904. 
In the following year an expedition was sent out... . Work was 
definitely given up in 1908, when the interests in the mine were 
transferred to the Norske Kulfelter, their territory adjoining 
Advent Bay. 

The Northern Exploration Company originated in 1904, 
though not actually formed till 1910. 

The Arctic Coal Company was started by John M. Longyear 
of Boston. Longyear had an option on territory in Spitsbergen 
adjoining Advent Bay. ... The original holders were the Trond- 
hjem Spitsbergen Coal Company. In 1904 Longyear (with Ayer 
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as sleeping partner) bought the claim for the sum of Kr. 68,000, 
payment being made in Kr. 18,000 cash and the balance in 
shares. ... | 

In 1913 or 1914a Herr Walther and a Dr. Voight went to Spits- 
bergen. .. . The former was the financial representative of certain 
German banks, while Voight accompanied him as a scientific 
expert. The two managed to inspect the property of the Arctic 
Coal Company, and secured an option. 

In 1916 the mines were transferred to the Store Norske 
Spitsbergen Kulkompani, which is now (Aug. 1918) working 
them. This latter company has also bought all conflicting 
interests except A/S Isefjord, among them being those of Chr. 
Anker and F. Hidrts and Hoel and Staxrud. 

The Arctic Coal Company also ceased working their claims on 
. the Sassendal property. There are several other claimants, but 
no work has been done there. . . . The Arctic Coal Company 
. further ceased working their claims in the Cape Boheman district 
in 1909, the present claimants. being the A/S Isefjord of Tonsberg, 
represented by A. E. Nilsen, who was the original claimant before 
the Arctic Coal Company. Only a small quantity of coal has 
been taken out of this mine recently. 

The following details as to existing companies are of interest : 

De Store: Norske Spitsbergen Kulkompani.—This company 
purchased the interests of the Arctic Coal Company in 1916, 
together with all conflicting claims, except those of A/S Isefjord. 
Work has been seriously undertaken and carefully planned out ; 
and this company has done more to develop coal mining on 
Spitsbergen than any other. In 1916 the company shipped 
21,000 tons of coal to Norway. Between the autumn of 1916 
and December 1917 the company mined and shipped some 
33,000 tons, employing during the whole summer of 1917 six 
or seven ships between Norway and Spitsbergen. Unfortun- 
ately for the company there were considerable labour difficulties, 
and about 200 workmen—Swedes and Finns—had to be brought 
back to Norway and repatriated. This year (1918) work is pro- 
ceeding without difficulties of this kind. 300 Norwegians are 
being employed during the summer and 200 will be retained 
for the winter, and although they are not skilled miners they 
are more satisfactory workers. Seven ships are being used, 
and coal is being shipped to various ports between Kirkenes 
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and Trondhjem. It is estimated that 40,000 tons will be 
shipped in all. The whole of this year’s output has been sold 
in acvance to the Norwegian Government. 

A tertiary seam of coal runs from Advent Bay (where it is 
at 600 ft. above sea-level) to Green Harbour (500 ft. above), 
coming out at sea-level at Coles Bay. 

The Russian Spitsbergen Coal Company.—The claims of this 
company lie in the coast strip about 3 miles, wide between 
Green Harbour and Coles Bay. 

The original company was apparently Norwegian with strong 
German interests; the director was von Veimarn, Russian 
Naval Attaché at Christiania. At the outbreak of the war 
von Veimarn was on Spitsbergen with some German engineers. 
Early in 1915 a meeting took place in Christiania between 
von Veimarn, Piehl and Philling of Liibeck, and a certain 
Ulman, a Russian subject of Petrograd. At this meeting the 
interests in the mine were transferred to the present company, 
but the Germans paid the sum of 75,000 kroner into the new 
company and von Veimarn still remains manager. 


In 1915 a contract was made between the company and a | 
mining engineer by the name of Arthur Lewin, who secured 


the rights to the coal worked on the property in return for the 
developments he made. This contract has been renewed until 
October 10, 1919, but the Russians retain the right to work, 
though they may not interfere with Lewin without buying 
him out. 

The coal on this property is tertiary and the same seam as 
that of the Store Norske mines. So far work has been mainly 
confined to the mine at Cape Heer. This locality is unsatis- 
factory, as it affords absolutely no harbour, and the coal must 
be loaded into lighters. The mine is at sea-level and the gallery 
close to the shore. 800 tons were mined in 1917. About 2,000 
tons have been produced and shipped since—mainly to Ham- 
merfest. . 

The best mining is to be done at a point some 14 miles farther 
up the fjord—at Gladdal. Here the coal is of the first quality ; 
there is a good harbour and ships can lie alongside so that a 
funicular railway (which should by this time be working) can 
allow the coal to be run straight from the gallery on board— 
a distance of about 500 yds. Some coal has been worked here 
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but none so far shipped. Preparations are being made for 
harbour works, &c. 

Green Harbour is ice-free before, and remains so longer than, 
any other mining centre in Spitsbergen. 

King’s Bay Kulkompani.—This company started work in 
1917 on territories which, in part, are claimed by the Northern 
Exploration Company, mining the coal on the southern shore 
of King’s Bay and making use of huts, dynamite, and other 
property belonging to the English company. 12,000 tons of 
coal were mined ready for shipment during the winter 1917—18. 

A/B De Svenska Spitsbergen Kolfélia.—These claims, lying 
chiefly on the shores of Lowe Sound and Braganza Bay, were 
bought by the present company from the A/S Isefjord of Bell 
Sound and an interchange of shares (£5,000 each) took place 
between the Swedish company and the Northern Exploration 
Company. 

In 1917 an expedition under Bror Granholm was sent out 
to Braganza Bay and work was planned. One mine is being 
worked about 245 ft. above sea-level, the average height of the 
claim being 325 ft. The coal is tertiary of good quality, but 
ice conditions are very unfavourable. The coal is being sup- 
plied to the Swedish railways via Narvik. 50 to 100 men are 
working in the mines. 

Further claims bought by this company lie north-west of 
Klaas Billen Bay and on the peninsula between that bay and 
Sassen Bay. No work has been done here. The claims in the 
latter district are contested by the Scottish Spitsbergen 
Syndicate. 

The Northern Exploration Company.—This company has 
claims on the northern and southern shores of Lowe 
Sound and King’s Bay. The coal on the northern shore 
of Lowe Sound is tertiary and lies about 600 ft. below sea- 
level. On the southern shore there are reported to be iron 
fields on the eastern side of Recherche Bay. 

In King’s Bay the company has on the southern shore coal 
mines which have since been claimed by the King’s Bay Kul- 
kompani. The latter has also appropriated huts and material. 
The marble fields belonging to the company lie on the northern 
shore of King’s Bay. 

This company has claims also in Horn Sound, where nickel 
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is reported. Both here and in Recherche Bay the claims have 
been trespassed upon during the war. 

Of the other companies mentioned the Norske Kulfiilter, 
whose claims lie on the east side of Advent Bay at Advent City, 
has not done much work. Advent City possesses no harbour ; 
and Hiorthhavn cannot be considered good. 

A/S Svalbard.—In 1916 and 1917 this company, backed by 
Hoel and Staxrud, prospected and claimed territory lying east 
and south of the Store Norske property, which had apparently 
been claimed already by the Northern Exploration Company. 
No actual mining has been done. 

The fields possess no shipping facilities of any kind and are 
at a considerable distance from the sea. The company is 
stated to claim up to the shore of Advent Bay. The mines 
are 1,600—2,000 ft. above sea-level. The coal is tertiary. 

A/S Isefjord.—This company (represented by A. E. Nilsen 
of Tonsberg) has claims in the Cape Boheman district. There 
is jurassic coal at sea-level, but the seam is probably not more 
than 14 ft. thick. No work is being done. 

In the same district claims are made by a certain Schréder, 
who took out a small expedition of five men at the end of June 
1918. There is very little coal in these claims. 

A/S Grumant.—This company staked claims on the west 
side of Coal Bay in 1911. They have done nothing beyond 
a little prospecting. 

Candidat Jacobsen.—In or about 1912 Jacobsen signed an 
agreement with the Northern Exploration Company by which 
in return for his salary he made over to the company all his 
claims on Spitsbergen, past, present, and prospective. As the 
last clause appeared doubtful, a supplementary agreement was 
made by which prospective claims were purchased by the 
company for a sum of money, which was actually paid. 

Lewin & Co.—This company is represented by Arthur 
Samuel Lewin, father of the engineer of the same name, and 
acting manager at Troms6 for the Russian Spitsbergen Coal 
Company. Lewin & Co.’s claims are on the peninsula west of 
Green Harbour and east of Dickson Bay. The claims are 
unworked. 

Bear Island Coal Company.—This company works a seam of 
poor coal under adverse ice and weather conditions. 
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Coal mining on Spitsbergen has at present many advantages. 
The coal is on the whole of good quality. The mines are free 
from gas and water, and the coal occurs in seams at or nearly 
at sea-level. Galleries can be driven instead of shafts sunk. 
These galleries in some places open out directly at the sea- 
shore. There are natural facilities for cheap power—electricity. 
There are no taxes, dues, customs, &c. It is, however, recog- 
nized that as shipment, unless powerful ice-breakers are 
employed, can take place for at most four months of the year 
—except for the most favourably situated mines—and as there 
is no return cargo to Spitsbergen, coal mining cannot pay as 
such except possibly for supplying extreme North Europe. 
Shipment to Murman and Archangel has, in fact, been con- 
templated. But, considered from another point of view, coal 
mining might be very successful, viz. for the development and 
smelting of the iron deposits. 


Coprolites 
Superfosfatfabrik A/B (of Stockholm).—In 1917 Candidat: 
Steenscho, a scientist of the Geological University at Upsala, 
staked claims in the Dickson Bay district and later sold them 
to the above company. Anexpedition proceeded to Spitsbergen 
this summer (1918) under the leadership of Johnson, a Swedish 
mining engineer. The district at Cape Thordsen was to be pro- 
spected, specimens taken, and possibly claims staked. Visits 
may be made to the claims in the Dickson: Bay district, 
where good deposits of coprolites are reported. The claims 
here, however, trespass upon those of the Scottish Spitsbergen 
Syndicate. The expenses of this expedition are shared by 
the Swedish Government, who have supplied bunkers and 
provisions for the vessel. 
The actual position of the above claims is given by the 

following : 

16° 7’ E. by 78° 51’ N. 

16° 13’ E. by 78° 511’ N. 

17° 8’ E. by 78° 42’ N. 

16° 40’ E. by 78° 39’ N. 


Asbestos 


A/S Kulspids.—This company first staked claims in Recherche 
Bay in 1911—the claims being, however, contested by the 


a we 


aoe 
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-Northern Exploration Company. The asbestos so far found, 
_ however, is too short and too brittle. 


The company has further undisputed claims on the coast 


, Strip between St. John’s Bay and Ice Fjord. 


An expedition of about thirty men has been sent out this 


" year (1918). 


The manager of this company is Overretssakf6rer Lund of 
Christiania. 
Gypsum 
This mineral is found in considerable quantities in the 
peninsula between Dickson Bay and Klaas Billen Bay and 


. between the latter and Sassen Bay. In 1911 a Swedish com- 


pany brought back 100 tons to Sweden, but the market price 
of the commodity—10 francs a ton—was far too low to make 


' the venture a success. 


Arthur Lewin, who has the right to work the coal on the 
Russian Spitsbergen property, has staked claims on the 
gypsum fields on the peninsula between Ekman Bay and 


, Dickson Bay. 


The gypsum fields in Bunsow Land are claimed by the 
Svenska Kolfalta Company, though these claims are disputed 
by the Scottish Spitsbergen Syndicate. 


_ Copper 
Copper is to be found in various parts of Spitsbergen and 
a German mine exists at Cross Bay. The ore is of too poor 


- quality to yield very successful results—less than 5 per cent. 


_ being pure copper. 


Gold 

There has been some talk of the possibility of gold being 
found in the Sassendal district, and the three brothers Svedrup, 
miners from Klondyke, have prospected. 

The area surrounding Horn Sound from the coast 3 miles 
inland contains quartz supposed to be gold-bearing. Captain 
H. B. Damm of Christiania registered a claim in 1912, but the 
district had been previously claimed by the Northern Explora- 
.tion Company. 

Scientific 

A geological expedition led by Hoel and Rérvig went out 

to Spitsbergen in 1917 and again in 1918. Last year (1917) 
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surveying and topographical work was undertaken in Ice Fiori, 
while this year (1918) work is being done in Horn Sound. The 
expedition has a small Government grant, but it is otherwi 
dependent on private contributions. 


Political 

From the political standpoint it may be of interest to note 
that a short time ago a Russian corisular officer proposed 
planting a small colony of Lapps and Samoyedes on Spitsbergen, 
but his proposal was not favourably considered by the Russian 
authorities, and the matter has been entirely dropped. 

More important is the Norwegian attitude regarding Spits- 
bergen. It appears that during the war Norwegian companies 
and individuals have been staking and extending claims and 
appropriating claims and property counterclaimed by the 
Northern Exploration Company. 

The following translation of an extract from a Tromsé nevws- 
paper of recent date appears to show the general attitude of 
Norwegians regarding Spitsbergen. 

* Troms6 should already consider Spitsbergen as its own “‘ hinter- 
land”’ (“opland’’). Tromsé has always been, and it depent: 
entirely on ourselves whether the town shall continue to be, tht 
centre of everything concerning the Arctic sea. Between Novi 
Zemlya and Greenland our town has a larger ‘“ hinterland ”’ that 
any other town on the globe, and although its population is some 
what scanty it is by no means poor. Even though the earth be not 
fertile in polar regions yet it has riches in its bosom.’ 
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Maps 


Three special maps of Spitsbergen have been compiled under 
the direction of the Geographical Section of the War Office in 
connexion with this series, viz. : 

(a) ‘Spitsbergen,’ including the rest of the Archipelago ; 
scale 1 : 1,000,000 (G.8.G.S. 2877). 

(6) ‘Spitsbergen,’ same map, showing location of estates 
_(G.S.G.S. 2877 a). 

(c) ‘Spitsbergen (Provisional Geological Map)’; seals 
1: 1,000,000 ; with inset, Bear Island, scale 1 : 214,285 (G.S.G.S. 
2878). 

There has been no complete survey of Spitsbergen, but these 
maps are the most up-to-date compilations so far published. 
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They are derived from the scattered local surveys, of which 
two stand out as specially important, viz. : 

(a) Spitsberg, Partie Nord Ouest, by Captain Gunnar 
Isachsen, on the scale of 1 : 200,000, in two sheets, accom- 
panying the scientific results of his expedition. (Captain 
Isachsen has also drawn a small scale compiled map of 
Spitsbergen, on the scale of 1: 1,500,000, published in the 
Geographical Journal, 1915.) 

(b) Prince Charles Foreland, by W. 8S. Bruce, on the scale of 
1 ; 140,000, published with the support of the Prince of Monaco. 
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A. 


Aabenraa, see Apenrade. 

Aar6é Island, 35, 68. 

Aarésund, railway, 35, 87. 

About, Edmond, quoted, 30, 34. 

Abteital, see Badia, val. 

Achatel, coal, 31, 7. 

Adamello Alps, 38, 2, 4. 

Adige (Etsch) river, 338, 1, 2, 3, 6, 
19; system, 38, 4. 

Adige valley, climate, 33, 5; popu- 
lation and races in, 338, 8, 10; 
roads, 33, 18; vineyards, 33, 23. 

Administration, Alsace-Lorraine : 
Autonomiste and _  Protestaire 

Parties, 30, 32-4; Constitution 
of 1879, 30, 35-6; Constitution 
of 1911, 80, 44-7; by Franco, 
30, 23-6; early German rule, 
30,29—32 ;Hohenlohe-Schillings- 
first’s Government, 1885—94, 
30, 37-41; Landesausschus, 30, 
32, 35, 44-5; Landtag, 80, 46; 
Manteuffel’s Government, 1879- 
85, 30, 36; repeal of the ‘‘Dicta- 
torship Paragraph,” 1902, 80, 
41-2, 44, 45; troubles, 30, 47-8. 

Holstein, Charter of 1861, 385, 
29; interim constitution of 
1859, 35, 28. 

Schleswig - Holstein, Austro- 
Prussian condominium, 35, 47— 
50; Constitution of 1848, 35, 
18-20; Constitution of 1855, 35, 
27-8; Constitution of 1863, 35, 
29-30; Prussian rule in North 
ory Middle Schleswig, 35, 
51-66. 


Spain, character of Government, 
34, 21-2; conditions, 1868, 
34, 13-4; Constituent Cortes 
of 1869, 34, 15-6; Constitution 
proclaimed, 1812, 34, 5, revoked 
by Ferdinand VII, 1814, $4, 5, 
revolts in support of, 34, 8-9, 
submission of Ferdinand VII 
to, 1820, 34, 9; Constitution of 
1876, 84, 37; Cortes of 1810, 
34, 4-6; Liberales and Serviles, 


Trentino, 38, 14. 


Adolf, son of Frederick I of Den- 
mark, 35, 30, 31. 
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Advent bay, 86, 3, 4; coal, 36, 
16, 19, 43, 45; mining camps, 
36, 8, 17; wireless station, 36, 
ll. 


Advent city, 36, 45; mining camp, 
36, 8, 16, 17. 

Advent point, Norwegian summer 
tourist hotel, 1896, 1897, 36, 9. 

Adventdal, 36, 3, 5. 

Agordo valley, Upper, see Corde- 
vole val. 

Agraviados, rising, 1825, $4, 9. 

Agricultural produce, exports, $3, 
32 


Agriculture, Alsace-Lorraine, 80, 
24, 80, 81-9; Alto Adige, 33, 28— 
9; Schleswig-Holstein, 35, 91. 
92-6; Spain, 84, 42, 43; Tren- 
tino, 35, 23-5. — | 

Aisne-Marne canal, 30, 75. 

Aktien-Gesellschaft fir Els&ssische 
Textil-Werke, 30, 102. - 

Ala, railway, 33, 20; velvet manu- 
factories, formerly, 38, 34. 

Alabaster deposits, 33, 26, 

Alava province, $4, 16. 

Albacete province, 34, 49. 

Alberschweilerstal, French - speak- 
ing, 30, 10. 

Albert, Prince Consort, 35, 16 note. 

Albesdorf, French-speaking, 30, 11. 

Albrecht, M., protest against Treaty 
of Frankfort, 1871, 30, 114-6. 

Alcalé de Henares, University of, 
34, 46. 

eg ae (High German) dialect, 

Alesen Island, 35, 68. 

Alfonso XII, King of Spain (1874— 
85), 84, 20, 22, 25, 34. 

Alfonso XIII, King of Spain, $4 
22, 27-8. 

Algeria, emigration to, 30, 31. 

Algringen, 30, 11. 

Alphonso, Don, son of Queen Isabel 
II, 34, 16, 17. 

Alsace-Lorraine, see also Contents 
30; iron industry, 31, 24; migra- 
tion to, 35, 92. 

Alsen island, 35, 1, 45; population, 
35, 8; seizure by Germans, 1864, 
35, 47 
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Alster river, 35, 4. 

Alt, French-speaking, 30, 10. 
Alt Munsterol, 30, 75. 
Altbach, see Giessen. 
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Altkirch, language, 80, 12; 
industry, 30, 104. 

Altkirch district, cheese making, 
30, 82; fisheries, 30, 93; popu- 
lation, 30, 14. 

Alto Adige, see 88 Contents. 

Altona, 35, 7; Chamber of Com- 
merce, 35, 98; fishing port, 35, 
87, 88; industries, 35, 98; navi- 
gation instruction, 35, 75; popu- 
lation, 35, 8, 74, 91; port and 
shipping, 85, 87, 88, 89, 90; 
railway, 35, 86. 

Altona district, agriculture, 
growing, etc., 35, 94. 

Altona krezs, 35, 74. 

Altrei, see Anterivo. 

Altweier (Ambure), French-speak- 
ing, 80, 10. 

Alzette (Elz) river, 31, 3, 18. 

Amadeo, Don, King of Spain, 
1870-3, 34, 16-8. 

Ambure, see Altweier. 

America, emigration to, 30, 79. 


Ameriea, Spanish colonies, inde- 
pendence recognised by England 
and U.S.A., 1823, 34, 9; revolt, 
1810-20, 34, 8, 23. 

American mines, Spitzbergen, for- 
merly, 36, 19, 20. 


American Protestant 
Spain, 34, 46. 

Ampezzo, val d’, 38, 3; language, 
33, 10. 

Ampezzo district, population and 
races, 338, 9, 28. 

Amrum island, 35, 1; cession to 
Prussia, 1864, 35, 102; language, 
35, 5. 

Ancelon, M., protest against Treaty 
of Frankfort, 1871, 30, 114-6. 
Andalusia, 34, 42, 43; the “‘ Black 
Hand,” $4, 44; French invasion, 

34, 8. 

André, M., protest against Treaty 
of Frankfort, 1871, 30, 114—6. 

Andrée, balloonist, 36, 28. 

Angeln, 35, 70; railways, 35, 87. _ 

Angeln district, 35, 44. 

Angeot, retained by France, 1871, 
30, 114. 

Angevillers, see Arsweiler. 

Angouléme, 30, 105. 

Angweiler, French-speaking, 
Ll. 

Animals, Spitzbergen, 36, 13-14. 

Anker, Chr., 36, 42. 

Anterivo (Altrei) German district, 


tile 


fruit 


Missions, 


30, 


» 1 
Antilles, see Greater Antilles. 
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Antoine, M., representative of Metz, 
expelled from the Reichstag, 
1887, 30, 38. 

Antwerp, $1, 21; railway com 
munication with, 30, 78. 

Apenrade (Aabenraa) 35, 45, 71; 
navigation instruction, $5, 175; 
port and shipping, 35, 87, 88, 89; 
railway, 85, 87; Treaty of, 1872, 
35, 54. 

Apenrade (Aabenraa) department 
of, proposals for handing over to 
Danes, 35, 67. 

Apenrade (Aabenraa) 
75; races, 35, 6. 

Apiculture (bees), 30, 82, 35, 94. 

‘* Apostolic’ Party, Spain, 34, 9. 

Apponyi, Count, Austrian Minister 
in Great Britain, 35, 40. 

Aragon, Crown of, 34, 9. 

Aragon, Upper, 84, 10, 17. 

Arco, climate, 33, 5. 

Arctic Coal and Trading Company, 
36, 8, 11, 16, 21, 41, 41-2. 

Ardennes, $0, 1. 

Ardennes, canal des, 30, 75. 

Argenchen, see Arriance. 

Argentiferous lead, 38, 26. 

Argentine, emigration to, 38, 22. 

Argonne, 30, 1. 

Army, Alsace Lorraine, $0, 49; 
Spain, conditions, 1868, 34, 14; 
military ascendancy, 34, 20-1. 

Arneval, canton of, ceded to 
France, 1814, 30, 28. 

Arriance (Argenchen), 
speaking, 30, 11. 

Arsa, val, 338, 5. 

Arsweiler (Angevillers), 30, 11. 

Artificial manure making, $8, 27; 
30. 

Asbestos, 86, 22, 46-7. 

Asiago (Schlege), plateau, $3, 8. 

Astico river, 338, 3. 

Asturias, Spanish province, 84, 41-2. 

Atton, coalfield, 31, 10. 

Atzbill, railways, 35, 87. 

Aubovws, iron ore workings, 81, 16. 

Audun-le-Tiche (Deutsch-Oth), 31 
17; French-speaking, 30, 11-12; 
races, 30, 66. 

Augsburg, 80, 111; Diet of, 1559, 
30, 20; immigration from, 80, 8; 
railway, 338, 20 note. 

Augustenburg, 35, 47; claims to 
succession to Schleswig and Hol- 
stein, 35, 31-2, 34, 35, 40, 42, 50; 
renunciation, 35, 32-4. 


kreis, 35, 


French- 


a 


or a 


Augustenburg, Dukes of, 35, 31; 
see also Frederick. 

Aumetz, 30, 110. 

Aumetz plateau, iron ore deposits, 
31, 18. 

Aurina valley, mining, 38, 29. 

Austria-Hungary, acquisition of the 
Trentino, 33, 13; control of the 
Trentino, results, 38, 34-5; House 
of, relations with Dukes of 
Lorraine, 30, 23; Parliament, re- 
presentation of the Trentino, 33, 
14; protest against separation of 
Holstein from Denmark and 
Schleswig, 1863, 35, 29; and 
Schleswig-Holstein question, 35, 
42, 47-9; trade with, 33, 28, 29, 
32; war with Denmark, 1863-4, 
35, 35-41, 76-7; war with Prussia, 
1866, 35, 50-1. 

Austro-Hungariang, ° 
Holstein, 35, 92. 

Aventoft, 35, 6. 

Avisio river, 88, 4, 7, 11. 

Avisio, val d’, copper mines, $3, 
26; road, 38, 18. 

Avricourt, salt deposits, 80, 96. 

Avril, 30, 110. 

Axel island, 36, 32. 

Ayer, partner of Arctic Coal Com- 
pany, 36, 41-2. 


in Schleswig- 


B. 


Baccarat, 80, 3. 

Bacchiglione, the, 38, 3. 

Bad Bronn, mineral springs, $0, 98. 

Baden, $0, 38, 68; and Alsace- 
Lorraine, 80, 29, 50-1; forests, 30, 
89; railway, 80, 76; Prince of, 
see Max; sugar industry, 30, 86; 
Treaty of London, 1852, not 
acceded to by, 85, 26; wine 
industry, $0, 85. 

Badeners, in Alsace-Lorraine, 80, 
63. 

Badia, val (or Abteital) with Enne- 
berg Ladin element, 38, 9. 

Bagnolles, Col des, see Bonhomme. 

Baldo, Monte, 38, 2. 

Balearic Isles, language, 34, 41 
note. 

Balfour, Rt. Hon. A. J., 36, 38 
note. 

Ballon d’ Alsace, $0, 67. 

Baltic Ship canal, see Kiel Canal. 

Bamberger, Ed., protest against 
Treaty of Frankfort, 1871, 30, 
114-6. 

Banca Austro-Ungarica, 33, 33. 
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Banca Cattolica Trentina, 33, 31. 
Banca Commerciale Triestina, 38, 
33. 


Banca Industriale, Trent, 33, 31. 


Banks, Schleswig-Holstein, 35, 99— 
100; Trentino and Alto Adige, 
33, 33-4. 

Bar, duchy of, acquisition by 
Stanislas Lesczinski, 1737, $0, 
23; annexation by France, 1766, 
30, 23; French fief since 1302, 
30, 22. 

Bar-le-Duc, railway, 80, 78. 


Barcelona, massacre of friars, 1834, 
34, 37; riots, 34, 36, 46; uni- 
versity, 34, 46-7. 

Barcelona province, $4, 42. 


Bardon, M., protest against Treaty 
of Frankfort, 1871, 80, 114-6. 
Barents, William, Dutch navigator, 
discovery of Bear Island and 
Spitsbergen, 1596, 36, 26, 29. 

Barents island, 36, 1, 4. 

Barley cultivation, 30, 83, 38, 28, 
35, 92, 93. 

Barmstedt, railway, 35, 87. 


Baronsweiler commune, 
speaking, 30, 10. 

Barrés, Maurice, 30, 32. 

Barytes, 33, 26, 36, 21. 

Bas Rhin, department of, 30, 27, 
29, 108; acquisition by Germany, 
1871, 30, 28; Deputies of, pro- 
test against Treaty of Frankfort, 
1871, 30, 114-6. 

Basel, 30, 4, 5, 69, 102, 105; 
railway, 30, 76; Rhine improve- 
ment question, 30, 72, 73; Rhine 
traffic, 30, 70, 71. 

Basque language, $4, 41 note. 

Basque provinces, $4, 10, 20, 22; 
position of, 34, 16-7; social con- 
ditions, $4, 45. 

Basques, $4, 41-2. 

Bassano, railway, 88, 20. 

Bavaria, 30, 38, 69; and Alsace- 
Lorraine, 30, 29, 50-1; cession 
of territory to, 1815, 80, 28; 
forests, 30, 89; hop growing, $0, 
86; trade with, 38, 32; Treaty 
of London, 1852, not acceded to 


French- 


by, 385, 26; Trentino under, 
1805-9, 38, 13; wine industry, 
30, 85. 


Bavarian Palatinate, $30, 1, 3, 5; 
sugar industry, 30, 86. 

Bavarians, in Alsace-Lorraine, $0, 
63. 

Bayonne $84, 2. 3. 


Bear island, 36, 1, 2, 4, 5, 16; 
claims to, 36, 40; climate, 36, 
6; coal, 36, 16, 19; discovery of, 
ae 36, 26; ice, 38, 7; minerals, 
36, mining estates, 36, 18; 
Sonule ion 38, 8; Russian flag 
hoisted, 1899, 36, '33. 

Bears, 36, 13. 

Beechey, Capt., expedition to Spits- 
bergen, 1818, 36, 28. 

Bees, see Apiculture. 

Beetroot, 30, 9 

pa potash deposits, 80, 


Belfort, 80, 1, 2, 5, 9, 62; language 
of neighbourhood, 80, 58; ma- 
chinery construction, 30, 103; 
retained by France, 1871, 80, 28, 
109. 

Belfort canton, 30, 108, 109. 

Belfort district retained by France, 
1871, 30, 28. 

Belfort, Gap of, 30, 1, 10, 16, 67. 

Belgium, administration of Spitz- 
bergen, $6, 33; immigration 
from, $1, 6; imports of coal from, 
into France, 1913, 31, 25; iron 
ore deposits, 31, 19; shipping in 
Schleswig-Holstein ports, 35, 90. 

Bell Sound, 36, 2, 4; coal, 36, 18; 


ice, 36, 7; Norwegian claims, 
36, 22; Russian expedition, 1764, 
36, 32 


Belle, canton, retained by France, 
1871 (? Delle), 30, 109-10. 
Bensdorf, salt deposits, 80, 96. 
Bergenske Company, 36, 11. 
Bergheim, vineyards, 30, 85. 
Berlet, M., protest against Treaty 
of Frankfort, 1871, 30, 114-6. 
Berlin, 30, 102, 35, 52; migration 
to, 35, 92; trade with, 30, 93; 
Treaty of, 1850, 35, 22, 23, 24; 
Treaty of, 1907, 35, 52, 53; 
wireless communication with 
Spitzbergen, 36, 11. | 
Berlin-Naples express, 338, 20. 
Bernstorff, Count, partition 
Schleswig advocated, 35, 70. 
Besancon, railway, 30, 67. 
Beseler, W., proposal for partition 
of Schleswig, 1842, 35, 67. 
Beust, Count von, 85, 44. 
Beuvillers, 30, 110. 
Bienville, $1, 8. 


Bilbao, Carlist attack on, 34, 20. 
Bille river, 35, 4. 


Billy, M., protest against Treaty of 
Frankfort, 1871, 30, 114—6. 


Bingen railway, 31, 19. 


of 
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1 Birth and Death rates, Alsace- 


Lorraine, 30, 16-7; Lorraine and 
Saar Minefields, 31, 5-6; Schles- 
wig-Holstein, 35, 8; Trentino and 
Alto Adige, 33, 6, 11. 

Biscay, 34, 41. 

Biscayan whalers, Spitzbergen, 36, 
14, 31. 

Bischweiler, textile industry, 30, 99. 

Bismarck, Prince, 30, 29, 37; and 
Alsace-Lorraine, 30, 34, 35, 37, 
38, 40, 41; and Schleswig- 
Holstein, 35, 14, 31, 33, 34, 36, 
39-50, 52, 70, 82; on Treaty of 
London, 1852, 35, 26. 

Bismarck-Bohlen, Count von, first 
Governor-General of Alsace-Lor- 
raine, 30, 29. 

Bisping, French- ene i ll. 

Bizcaya province, 34, 16, 4 

Bjona Haven, 88, 4, A “British 
summer tourist hotel projected, 
36, 9. 

Bj6rnéen Kulkompani, Bear Island 
(Bear Island Coal Companv), 36, 
22, 41, 45-6. 

Black Forest, 30, 3, 12, 16. 

Black-game, 30, 82. 

Blankenese, fishing port, 35, 87, 89. 

Bleichréder interest, 80, 103. 

Blies river, 30, 1. 

Blomstraad Peninsula (Marble 
Island), marble and breccia quar- 
ries, 36, 21. 

Blume, 35, 33. 

Blumenthal, 30, 53. 

Bock Bay, hot springs, 36, 2 

Boell, A., protest against Treaty 
of Frankfort, 1871, 30, 114-6. 

Boersch, Charles, protest against 
Treaty of Frankfort, 1871, 30, 
114-6. 

Boheman, cape, district, coal, 36, 
45; mines, 36, 42. 

Bohemia, 30, 7; hop growing, 80, 
86-7. 

Boite river, 33, 3. 

Bolchen (Boulay), 30, uy 
breeding round, $0, 8 

Bélchen canton, ar a 30, 66. 

Bolzano, see Bozen. 

Bonaparte, see 
Napoleon. 

Bondone Alps, 88, 2. 


Bonhomme, Col de (or des Bag 
nolles), 30, 10, 16. 


Bonvillers, $1, 16. 


Bordeaux, National Assembly, 1871, 
30, 32, 53, 114-6. 


Borghetto, $8, 2. 


cattle 


Joseph and 


Borgo district, enteric, 38, 6; popu- 
lation and races, $8, 9. 

Bosentino, iron pyrites, 38, 26. 

Boulange, 30, 110. 

Boulanger, , 30, 37. 

Boulay, see Bolchen. 

Bourg, 30, 110. 

Bourg-Bruche commune, 30, 108. 

Bourogne commune, 30, 108. 

Bouxiéres, 30, 108. 

Bozen (Bolzano), 38, 4, 7; banks, 
38, 34; Chamber of Commerce, 
33, 30; deanery, 338, 14; im- 
portance of, 338, 4; population 
and races, 33, 8, 11; railways, 
33, 20, 21; roads, 38, 18, 19; 
silk spinning, 33, 29; tourist faci- 
lities, 33, 30. 

Bozen ce@unty, history, 38, 13—4. 

Bozen district, population and 
races, 33, 9. 

Braganza bay, coal, 36, 19, 44; 
mining settlement, 36, 9, 17; 
wireless station, 36, 11. 

Brainville, 31, 16. 

Braminge, railway, 35, 86. 

Brandy manufacture, 80, 85. 

Brinore, 35, 102. 

Brantental, the, German island in, 
33, 8. . 


Pranzoll (Bronzollo), races in, 38, 


Brazil, emigration to, 38, 22. 

Breccia, 36, 21. 

Brede, railway, $5, 87. 

Bredstedt, 35, 5, 6, 12, 45, 71, 72. 

Breisach canal, system, 80, 76. 

Breisach, Chambre de Réunion, 30, 
21-2. 

Brenner pass, 38, 2, 4, 18. 

Brenner railway, 33, 20, 21. 

Brent pass, 36, 3. 

Brenta mountains, 33, 2. 

Brenta river, 38, 3, 19. 

Brenta valley, road, 33, 18. 

Bressanone, see Brixen. 

Bretagne, retained by France, 1871, 
30, 114. 

Bretten cOmmune, French-speak- 
ing, 30, 10. 

Breusch canal, 30, 76. 

Breusch, Upper, valley, 80, 12; 
language, 30, 10. 

Breusch valley, 30, 16; popula- 
tion, 30, 62; sandstone, 30, 98. 


Brewing, 38, 27, 30. 


Brice, M., protest against Treaty of 
Frankfort, 1871, 30, 114—6. 


Brick clay, 35, 98. 
Brick factories, 38, 27. 


Briey, 80, 13, 31, 1, 10. 

Briey basin, iron ore deposits, $l, 
12, 13, 14, 15, 15-16. 

mae canton, 30, 108; population, 

, 4. 

Briey mines and foundries, German 
Board of Administration, 1915, 
31, 24-5. | 

Briey plateau, 30, 9, 11, 31, 2, 3, 

6; language, 30, 13; popula- 
tion, 30, 14. 

British claims and estates in Spitz- 
bergen, 36, 16-17, 19, 20, 23, 24, 
30, 32. 

British expeditions to Spitzbergen, 
36, 27, 27-8, 29. 

British Mediterranean Squadron, 34, 
19. 

British whalers, Spitzbergen, 36, 
32. 

Brittendorf, French-speaking, $80, 
ll. 

Brixen (Bressanone), Bishop, $88, 
14; population and races in, 38, 
8, 11; railway, 38, 20; tourist 
facilities, 38, 30. * 

Brixen county, held by Counts of 
Tirol, 1130-1363, 38, 12; under 
Habsburgs, 1363-1796, 38, 12: 

Brixen district, population and 
races, 33, 9. 

Brixenerbank, 38, 34. 

Bronzollo, see Branzoll. 

Bruce, W. S., expedition to Spitz- 
bergen, 36, 28, 29. 

Briickensweiler commune, French. 
speaking, 30, 10. 

Brumath, 30, 75. 

Bruneck, $38, 8; 
33, 30. 

Bruneck district, population and 
races, 38, 9. 

Brunsbiittel, 35, 84; shipping, 85, 
89. 


tourist facilities, 


Brussels, railway communication 
with, 30, 78. 

Bruville, 31, 16. | 

Buchan, Capt., expedition to Spitz- 
bergen, 1818, 36, 28. 

Buckwheat, cultivation, 33, 28. 

Building industry, 30, 80, 35, 98 

Building materials, 35, 98. 

Bulach, Zorn von, Secretary of 
State, Alsace-Lorraine, 1907, 30, 
44, 465. 

Bilow, Prince, Imperial Chancellor, 
and Alsace-Lorraine, 30, 41-2. 

Bungsberg, 35, 2. 

Bunsow Land, gypsum, $6, 47. 

Burgstall, German island near, $3, 
8. 
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Bussang, Col de, 30, 16. 
Bisum, railway, 35, 87. 


C. 


Crciques of Spain, $4, 38-9, 49. 

Cadiz, meeting of the Cortes, 1810, 
384, 4-6; revolt of Army, 1820, 
34, 8. 

Calvinists, Alsace-Lorraine, persecu- 
tion under Louis XIV, 30, 25-6. 

Cambrai, 30, 19; League of, Wars 
of, 38, 13. 

Campo di Carlomagno, 38, 3. 

Campo Formio, Treaty of, 1797, 30, 
27 


Campos, Martinez, revolt in Cuba 
terminated by, 84, 25. 
Canale S. Bovo, copper mines, 33, 


26. 
Canals, Alsace-Lorraine, $80, 24, 
75-7; Schleswig-Holstein, 935, 
84-5. 


Canovas, Don Antonio, leader of 
the Alfonsist Party and Conser- 
vative leader, 30, 20; murdered, 
1897, 80, 21; and the Church, 
34, 34. 

Cantonalist Party, Spain, 34, 19, 
20. 

Capercailzie, 30, 82. 

Caprivi, Count von, Imperial Chan- 
cellor, 30, 41. 

Carcass, H.M.S., expedition 
Spitzbergen, 1773, 36, 27. 
Cardona (Catalonia), potash depo- 

sits, 30, 95. 

Carinthia, 38, 20, 25. 

Carlist Wars, 1833-40, 34, 10-11, 
14, 16, 40; 1872, 34, 17-8. 

Carlists, suppression of, $4, 20. 

Carlos, Don, brother of Ferdinand 
VII, 34, 10, 37. 

Carlos, Don, 34, 18; war, 1872-6, 
34, 18. 

Carolabad, mineral springs, 80, 98. 

Cartagena, capture of, 34, 20; 
naval arsenal, control by Canton- 
alists, 34, 19. 

Castelar, Don Emilio, formation of 
Army, 34, 19. 

Castelfranco, railway, $3, 20. | 

Castile and Leon, Crown of, 34, 9. 

Catalan language, 84, 41 note. 

Catalans, 34, 41-2. 

Catalonia, $4 10 17, 
language, 84, 41 note; manu- 
facturing industry, 384, 25-6; 
revolt, 1817, 34, 8; riots, &c. 
1909, 34. 27; social conditions, 
34, 45 


to 


41 42; 


Cateau Cambrésis, Treaty of, 1559, 
30, 19. 

Catholic Party, Alsace-Lorraine, 
political attitude of, 30, 42-4. 
Catholics, Schleswig-Holstein, 35, 
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Cattenom canton, 80, 108, 110. 
Cattle, breeding, 30, 81, 82, $3, 24, 
28, 29, 35, 93, 94, 95, 36, 14; 
export, 33, 32. 
Cavalese, copper deposits near, 98, 
26; population, 33, 11; road, 
Cavalese District, illiteracy, 38, 15; 
mulberry cultivation, 338, 24; 
population and races, 38, 9. 
Cavour, Count, $3, 16. 
Cellulose manufacture, 33, 35. 
Celts, Alsace-Lorraine, 30, 6, 7. 
Cement clay, 35, 98. bd 
Cement, industry, 38, 35. 
Ceramic industry (pottery and 
tiles), 30, 103. 

Cereals, 30, 83, 88-9, 88, 24, 35, 
92, 93; water traffic, 30, 77. ~ 
Cernay, potash deposits, 80, 94; 

textile industry, 30, 102. 
Cervera, 34, 46. 
Cevedale, Monte (Zufall-Spitze), $8, 
6 


Chalk, 35, 98. 

Chalons, railway, 80, 78. 

Champagne, plain of, 30, 3. 

Chancellor, Richard (1553), 86, 27. 

Charbe, French-speaking, 30, 10. 

Charleroi, 31, 12. 

Charles IV, King of Spain, $34, 10; 
abdication, 1808, 34, 2-3. 

Charles V, Duke of Lorraine (1675- 
90), 80, 23. 

Chateau Salins, 30, 8, 89; acquisi- 
tion by Germany, 1871, 30, 29; 
cattle breeding, $0, 81; salt 
deposits, 30, 96; salt and soda 
works, 80, 96. 

Chateau Salins district, 30, 108; 
French-speaking, 30, 11;  lan- 
guage, 80, 59; large properties, 
30, 91; population, 80, 66, 31, 
5 


Chauffour, M., protest against Treaty 
of Frankfort, 1871, 80, 114-6. 
Chavanatte, retained by France, 

1871, 80, 114. 


Chavannes, French-speaking, 
10. 


Chavannes-les-Grands, retained by 
France, 1871, 30, 114. 


Cheese making, 30, 82. 
Chémery, French-speaking, 80, 11. 


30, 
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Chemical industries, 30, 81, 97, 104, 
35, 98. 

Chiers river, 31, 3. 

Chiese, road, 38, 18. 

Chiese river, 33, 2, 4. 

Chiese_ valley, blast furnaces for- 
.merly, 33, 34. 

Chioggia, 38, 19. 

Chiusa, deanery, $3, 14. 

Cholera, 34, 37. 


Christian I., King of Denmark 
(1448-81), ‘° Privileges ” of, 1460, 
35, 21. 


Christian III, King of Denmark 
(1536-59), 35, 30 

Christian IV, King of Denmark 

. (1596-1648), 36, 30, 31. 

Christian VIII, King of Denmark, 
35, 19, 

Christian, Prince, of Glicksburg 
(Christian IX), 35, 35, 44, 52; 
recognition of succession of,. to 
Danish throne, 1852, 35, 24-5, 
31, 101. 

Christian August, Duke of August- 
enburg, renunciation of claims in 
Schleswig and Holstein, 1852, 
35, 32—4, 50. 

Christian Socialism, 34, 45. 

Christiania, conferences at, re Spitz- 
bergen, 36, 35-8; wireless com- 

munication with Spitzbergen, 36, 

ll. 

Christiansfeld, railway, 35, 87. 
Churches, North Schleswig, Ger- 
manisation measures, $5, 59-60. 

Cima Boé, 38, 6. ! 

Cimon, Mt., $3, 18. 

Cimon, road, 38, 18. 

Cirey, 30, 3. 

Cismon river, 33, 3. 

Ciudad Real province, 34, 49. 

Clausen, H. N., discussion re parti- 
tion of Schleswig, 1848, 35, 67-8; 
proposal for partition of Schles- 
wig, 1844, 35, 67. 

Clay, 30, 98. 

Clay ironstone, 35, 98. 

Cleaning industry, 30, 81, 35, 98. 

Clerical Party, Trentino, 33, 31-2. 

Cles, road, $8, 18. 

Cles district, enteric, 38, 6; illite- 


racy, $38, 15; population and 
races, 338, 9. 
Climate, Alsace-Lorraine, 980, 6; 


Schleswig-Holstein, 35, 4; Tren- 
tino and Alto Adige, 33, 5. 
Cloth manufacture, 35, 98. 
Clothing industry, 30, 81, 35, 98. 
Clover and lucerne cultivation, 30, 
83, 35, 93. 


‘Coal, 80, 107, 31, 7-10, 34, 26, 36, 


41-6; water traffic, 30, 77. 


Coal bay, Russian claims, 36, 45. 
-Coal harbour, 36, 4. 


Coblenz, 30, 74; trade with, 30, 93. 


_Colbert, J. B., 30; 24 


Colbert’ de Croissy, Intendant of 
Alsace, 80, 24. 

Coles Bay, 36, 16; coal, 36, 19, 43; 
mining settlement, 36, 8, 17. 

Colmar, 380, 4, 5, 16, 20, 69; cession 
to France, 30, 20-1; Court, 
Member of Upper Chamber, 
30, 46; French garrison, 1672, 30, 
21; French feeling in, 80, 51; 
language, 380, 61; Municipal 
Council, representation in the 
Landesausschuss, 80, 35; popu- 
lation and races, 80, 16, 66; 
representation in the Landtag, 
30, 46; representation in Reich- 
stag, 1912, 30, 57; submission to 
France, 30, 21; textile industry, 
30, 102; vineyards in neigh- 
bourhood, $0, 84. 

Colmar canal, 30, 76. 

Colmar district, cattle breeding, 30, 
81. 

Cologne, 30, 72; trade wtih, 30, 93. 

Colombian Commission, 34, 23. 

Colroy-la-Roche commune, 30, 108. 

Commerce, Schleswig-Holstein, 35, 
99; Trentino and Alto - Adige, 
33, 30-2. 

Commercial organisations, Trentino, 
338, 31-2. 

Concha, General la, defeat by 
Carlists, and death, $4, 20. 

Conrad II, County of Trent incor- 
porated in German Empire by, 
and temporal rights conferred on 
Bishop of Trent, 1027, 33, 12. 

Constance, lake, 30, 72, 73. 

Contea Principesca del Tirolo e 
Vorarlberg, 338, 14. 

Conway, Sir Martin, expedition to 
Spitzbergen, 36, 28. 

Co-operative and Credit Societies, 
30, 80, 338, 31, 35, 99. 

Copenhagen, 35, 11, 39, 52. 

Copper, 30, 97, 33, 26, 29, 34, 26, 
36, 21, 47. 

Coprolites, 36, 46. 

Cordevole river, 38, 3. 

Cordevole val (Upper Agordo val- 
ley), Ladin element, 33, 9-10, 10. 

Cordoba province, 34, 49. 

Corno di Tres, 33, 6. 

Corno, Monte, $3; 6. 

Cortina, see Kurtinig, 

Corvara val, Ladin element, 33, 9. 
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Cotton industry, 30, 99-102, 88, 27. | Delmenhorst, county of, acquisition 


Credit Society for North Schleswig 
(Nordslesvigske Kreditforening), 
35, 63—4, 65. 

Creil, 30, 103. 

Cristallo, Monte, 33, 8. 

Cross bay, 36, 4; copper mine, 36, 
47; German expedition to, 1910, 
36, 28-9; mining estates, 36, 18. 

Croup, 38, 6. 

Crusne basin, iron ore deposits, 31, 
14-5, 17. 

Crusne river, $1, 3. 

Crystal works, 30, 104. 

Cuba, imports from, 80, 104; loss 
of, by Spain, 1898, 84, 22, 27; 
revolts, &c., 84, 24-5; Spanish 
administration and treatment of, 
34, 23-5. 

Cultivation, methods, 30, 88-9, 35, 
2, 95-6. 

Cuneliéres, retained by France, 
1871, 30, 114. 

Customs and Tariffs, Trentino, 33, 
33, 34. 

Czecho-Slovaks, 
district, 33, 9. 


in Trent urban 


D. 


Dagebiilll, railway, 35, 86. 
Dairy farming, 30, 81-2. 


Dallwitz, von, Statthalter 
of Alsace - Lorraine, 1914-8, 30, 
48, 54. 

Damm, Capt. H. B., claim in 


Spitzbergen, 36, 47. 
Dammerkirch, see Dannemarie. 
Danes Gat, 36, 4. 

Danes, Schleswig-Holstein, 35, 5-7, 
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Danes island, balloonist Andrée at, 
1897, 36, 28; Dutch expedition 
to, 1910, 36, 29. 

Danish language, 35, 5, 6-7, 11, 14, 
57, 60, 91. 

Danish whalers, Spitzbergen, 36, 14, 
31. 

Dannemarie (Dammerkirch) Com- 
mune, 80, 10. 

Dannewerk, 35, 44, 45, 71; Danes 
driven from, 1864, 35, 40. 

Danube river, 80, 16. 

De Geer valley, 86, 3, 5. 

Death rates, see Birth and Death 
rates. 

Deer, 30, 82. 

Delbriick, Hans, 35, 35. 

Delbriick, , 30, 44. 

Delle canton, 30, 108. 


ie House of Holstein-Gottorp, 

mae ly fh 

Delsor, Abbé, 30, 43. 

Denmark, and administration of 
Spitzbergen, 36, 33, 37; blockade 
of German coast, 35, 14-5, 40; 
claims to Spitzbergen, 36, 29-30, 
31, 32, 39; emigration to, 35, 
92; shipping in Schleswig-Hol. 
stein ports, 35, 90, 91; succes. 
sion question, 35, 30-4; treat. 
ment of Holstein and German 
districts of Schleswig, 35, 13-14; 
Treaty of Commerce with Great 
Britain, 1621, 36, 31; Treaty 
with France, 1663, 86, 33; 
Treaty of London, 1852, 36, 
24-6; Treaty uf Lund, 1679, with 
Sweden, 36, 32; war with 
Austria and Prussia, 1863-4, 35, 
35-41, 47, 76-7; war with 
Prussia, 1848-51, 35, 22-4. . 

Derby, Lord, 35, 81 note. 

Dermullo railway, 338, 21. 

Deschange, M., protest against 
Treaty of Frankfort, 187], 30, 
114-6. 

‘‘ Destroying Angel, The,’ Spanish 
Society, 34, 9. 

Deutsch-Metz, see Mezzocorona. 

Deutsch-Oth, see Audun-le-Tiche. 

Deutsch-Rumbach, French-speak- 
ing, 30, 10. 

Deutsche Kali-Werke, 30, 96. 

Dickson Bay, coal claims near, 86, 
45; gypsum near, $6, 47. 

Dickson Bay district, coprolites, 
claims, 386, 46. 

Diedenhofen (Thionville), 30, 114; 
acquisition by Germany, 1871, 
30, 28. 

Diedenhofen (Thionville) districts, 
30, 108, 110; cattle breeding, 30, 
81; Italians in, 30, 63 note; 
pence and races, 30, 65, 66, 
3l, 4. 

Diedenhofen-west (Thionville) dis- 
trict of, 830, 9; language, 80, 59. 

Dieksand, railway, 35, 87. 

Diesset plain, 36, 2. 

Dieuze, 30, 4; chemical industry, 80, 
96-7; lake district south and 
south-east of, French-speaking, 
30, 11; races. 30, 66. 

Differdange-Redange iron ore field, 


Diphtheria, 83, 6. 


ete valley, textile industry, 30, 

102. 

Dolomites, 38, 1, 2-3, 6. 

Donkey breeding, 30, 82, 35, 94. 

Donon, Mont, 80, 14. 

Dornés, M., protest against Treaty 
of Frankfort, 1871, 80, 114-6. 
Dorothea, H.M.S., expedition to 

Spitzbergen, 1818, $6, 28. 

Dortmund, $1, 12. 

Doubs river, 30, 75. 

Drave river, 38, 1. 

Driftwood, 36, 13. 

Drouyn de Lhuys, 35, 17 note, 35 
note, 46. 

Ducks, 30, 82. 

Dudelange Stream, $1, 18. 

Dunkirk, $1, 20, 21. 

Dippel, 35, 45; fall of, 1864, 35, 
40, 41, 71; Prussian attack on, 
1848, 35, 23. 

Diippenweiler, 31, 8. 

Dutch, claim to Spitzbergen, 36, 29, 
30; discovery of Spitzbergen, 
1596, 36, 26; expedition to 
Spitzbergen,1910,36,29; whalers, 
Spitzbergen, 36, 14. 

Dutch Whaling Company, Spitz- 
bergen, 1614, 36, 27. 


E. 


Earth and sand, water traffic, 30, 
77. 

East Prussia, 35, 64; immigration 
from, 35, 92. 

Ebeltoft Haven, abandoned Ger- 
man station $86, 9; German 
wireless station and meteoro- 
logical observatory, dismantled 
Sept., 1914, 36, 12. 

Eckernférde, 35, 45; fishing port, 
35, 87; railways, 35, 86, 87. 

Edge, , expedition to Spitz- 
bergen, 36, 27. 

Edge island, 36, 1, 4. 

Education, Alsace-Lorraine, 30, 57, 
language, 30, 25, 31, 50, 58-9; 
Schleswig-Holstein, 35, 75, agri- 
cultural and technical schools, 
35,95—6, Germanisation measures, 
35, 57-8, language, 85, 57-8; 
Spain, 34, 45-7; Trentino, 33, 
15-6, language, $3, 15. 

Egna (Neumarkt), 38, 8; deanery, 
33, 14; road, 38, 18. 

Hider canal, 35, 85. 

Eider river, 35, 3, 5, 10, 11, 88, 97; 
system, 35, 3. 

** Kider-Danes,”’ party of, 85, 19-20, 
23, 45, 46. 
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Eiderstedt kreis, 
94, 

Eisak or Eisack (Isargo or Isarco) 
river, 88, 4, 11; water power, 
33, 29. 

Eisak valley, railway, 38, 20. 

Ekman bay, gypsum near, 36, 47. 

Elbe river, 85, 1, 3-4, 10, 85-6, 98. 

Elbe-Trave canal, 35, 85. 

Electric power, Schleswig-Holstein, 
35, 99; Trentino, 33, 27, 29. 

Ellerbek, shipbuilding, 35, 98. 

Elmshorn, population, 85, 99; rail- 
way, 36, 86. 

Elz River, see Alzette. 

Embroidery industry, 80, 104. 

Emigration, Alsace-Lorraine, 30, 17, 
31-2, 79, 1871-1910, 30, 8, 64; 
Schleswig-Holstein, 85, 56, 61, 
92; Spain, 84, 24, 43; Trentino, 
33, 22. : 

Engineering, 30, 103. 

England, see Great Britain. 

English bay, 86, 4. 

English Protestant Missions, Spain, 
34, 36. 

English whalers, Spitzbergen, 36, 
15. 

Enneberg district, Ladin district, 
33, 8; races, 33, 7. 

Ensdorf, canal, $1, 19. 

Enteric, 33, 6. 

Epinal, 30, 3, 5, 13; population, 
30, 14. 

Eply coalfield, 31, 10. 

Erronville, 30, 110. 

Esch-sur-Alzette canton, iron ore 
deposits, 31, 18. 

Esch-Rumelange iron ore field, 81, 
18. 


agriculture, 35, 


Escolapios, Spanish teaching order, 
34, 36, 45-6. 

Espartero, Baldomero, 84, 11, 12, 
32. 


Espoz y Mina, Francesco, guerril- 
lero leader, 34, 6; revolt, 1815, 
34, 8. 

Est canal, 30, 75. 

Eteimbes commune, French-speak- 
ing, 30, 10. 

Etsch river, see Adige River. 

Eutin, railways, 35, 86, 87. 

Exports and imports, Trentino, 38, 
32. 


F. 


Fairhaven, 36, 4. 

Falkenberg (Faulquemont), 30, 11. 

Fassa, val, Ladin element, 33, 9, 
10. 


Faulquemont, see Falkenberg. 

Fehmarn island, 85, 1; ports. 
shipping, 85, 89; railway, 35, 87. 

Félon, 80, 110; retained by France, 
30, 114. 

Fensch river, 30, 11. 

Fensch valley, $1, 17, 18; iron 
industry, $1, 24; population, $1, 4. 

Ferdinand II, Emperor, relations 
with France, 30, 19-20. 

Ferdinando VII, King of Spain 
(1808-33), $4, 6-10, 13, 23, 46; 
accession, 1808, 34, 3;  libera- 
tion and accession, 1814, $34, 5-6; 
support by French, 84, 9. 

Ferrer, » (1909), 4, 21. 

Fersina river, $3, 4. 

Fersina, val, 33, 7. 

Fiemme, val di, 38, 11. 

Fiero di Primiero, copper mines 
near, 338, 24. 

Fierozzo (Floruz), German island, 
33, 7. 

Finance, Alsace-Lorraine, 30, 106; 
Spain, 34, 47-9; Trentino and 
Alto Adige, 38, 33-4. 

Finland, shipping in Schleswig- 
Holstein ports, 35, 90. 

Fisheries, 30, 81, 93-4, 38, 25, 35, 
97, 36, 13, 14-5. 

Flax cultivation, 80, 88. 

Flensburg, 35, 5, 6, 12, 45, 51, 52, 
67, 68, 69, 71, 72, 72-3; agri- 
cultural seminary, 35, 96; Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 35, 99; popu- 
lation, 35, 8; port, and shipping, 
35, 87, 88, 89; railways, 35, 86, 
87; shipbuilding, 35, 98; ship- 
building and navigation instruc- 

_ tion, 35, 75. 

Flensburg (Flensborg) 39, 
74, 75; races, 35, 6. 

Fleury, » specia] mission to 
Copenhagen, 1864, 35, 30. 

Floruz, see Fierozzo. 

Flour, water traffic, 30, 77. 

Fohr island, 35, 1, 69; Danish 
part of, proposed exchange for 
Hadersleben, 1842, 35, 67; Jut- 
Jand parts, cession to Prussia, 
1864, 35, 102; language, 365, 5. 

Fontaine canton, part of, retained 
by France, 1871, 30, 109--10, 114. 

Fonzaso, road, $3, 18. 

Food and luxuries industries, 30, 
81, 99, 35, 98. 

Forbach, population, 30, 65; tile 
industry, 30, 104. 

Forbach district, cattle breeding, 
30, 81; population, 30, 15, 81, 5. 

Foreland Laichs, 36, 2. 


kreis, 
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Forestry, Alsace-Lorraine, 80, 24, 
81, 89-91; Alto Adige, 838, 28; 
Schleswig-Holstein, 35, 92, 93, 
96-7; Trentino, 38, 23, 25 

Forstner, Lieut., Zabern incident, 
1913, 30, 48. 

Fotherby, » expedition to 
Spitsbergen, 17th century, 86, 27. 

Fouchy (Grube), French-speaking, 
30, 10. 

Fouligny (Fillingen), French-speak 
ing, 30, 11. 

Foussemagne, retained by France, 
1871, 30, 114. 

Fovs-Aa river, 35, 103. 

Fowls, 80, 82. 

Foxes, 36, 13, 15. 

Frais, retained by France, 1871, 30, 
114. 

France, acquisition of Alsace and 
Lorraine, 30, 19.23; acquisition 
of territory, 1814, 30, 28; and 
administration of ' Spitsbergen, 
36, 33, 37; Alsace transferred to, 
by Swedes, 1634, 30, 20; Army, 
Alsatians in, 30, 49, 52, sent to 
Spain to free Ferdinand VII, 
1823, 84, 9; and Austro-Prussian 
War with Denmark, 35, 36-41; 
cession of Alsace to, provisions 
of Treaty of Minster, 1648, 38, 
20-1; coal, imports, 31, 25, pro- 
duction and consumption, 81, 25, 
supply, future, 31, 26-7; con- 
quest of Alsace, 30, 8; emigra- 
tion to, 30, 8, 17, 31; feeling for, 
in Alsace-Lorraine, and desire for 
return to, 80, 51-3; government 
of Alsace and Lorraine to 1789, 
30, 23-6; guarantee re union of 
Schleswig to Denmark, 35, 17; 
immigration into Alsace-Lorraine 
from, passport system, 30, 39, 40, 
41; iron ore production, $1, 11, 
28; iron and steel industry, 31, 
24-5; losses of territory, 1815, 
30, 28, 1871, 30, 108-13; mining 
laws, $1, 22-3; occupation of 
parts of Spain, 34, 3-8; revolu- 
tion, effects of, in Alsace-Lor- 
raine, 80, 25, 26-7; and Schles- 
wig-Holstein question, 35, 41-2, 
45, 49, 70, 80, 81, 82; shipping 
in Schleswig-Holstein ports, 35, 
90; trade with, 80, 73, 103; 
Treaty with Denmark, 1663, 36, 
31; Treaty of London, 1852, 35, 
24-6; war with Germany, 1791 ? 
30, 26-7; war with Holland, 
1672, 80, 21; war with Prussia, 
1870, 80, 48, 35, 12, 15. 


Francis, I. emperor, 30, 23. 

Frankfort, Treaty of, 1871, 30, 29, 
31, 32, 33, 34, 39, 58, provisions, 
30, 109-14. 

Frankish (Middle German) dialect, 
30, 12. 

Franzensfeste, 38, 4; 
20; road, 33, 19. 

Frassilongo (Gereut), 
island, 33, 7. 

Fredericia, 35, 23; captured by 
Prussians, 1848, 35, 23. 

Frederick of Augustenburg, rising 
1848, 35, 31, 32. 

Frederick, Duke of Augustenburg, 
35, 48; claim to Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, 35, 34, 50; Prussian rela- 
tions with, 35, 48, 49, 50. 

Frederick I, King of Denmark, 35, 
30. 

Frederick II, King of Denmark, 35, 


railway, 33, 


German 


30. 

Frederick III, King of Denmark, 
35, 31. 

Frederick IV, King of Denmark, 
acquisition of Schleswig, 35, 17. 
Frederick V, King of Denmark, 85, 

32. 

Frederick VII, King of Denmark, 
35, 19, 25, 31; death, 1863, 35, 
30, 34. 

Freeman Strait, 36, 4. 

Freiburg, 30, 16. 

¥réland, see Urbach. 

French, Alsace-Lorraine, 30, 9, 63; 
Lorraine and Saar Miuinefields, 
ol, 4. 

French capital in Alsace-Lorraine, 
30, 96, 107. 

French expeditions, 
26, 28. 

French language, 30, 9-13, 25, 31, 
50, 58-62. 

French Protestants, migration to 
Alsace, 30, 7. 

French whalers, privileges granted 
to. by Denmark, 1663, 86, 31-2. 

Friedrichsort, 35, 103. 

Friedrichstadt, battle of, 1850, 35, 
24; railways, 35, 86, 87. 

Frisian language, 35, 5. 

Frisians, Schleswig-Holstein, 35, 5, 


Spitsbergen, 


6. 
Friulian dialect, 33, 10. 
Froide-Fontaine commune, 80, 108. 
Fromerdorf, 30, 28. 
Frouard, 80, 74; railway, 30, 78. 
Fruit, imports, 33, 32; industry, 
30, 83-4, 38, 20, 23, 24, 30, 32, 


on Ot, 


{1 


; Fallingen, see Fouligny. 


Furniture-making, 33, 30. 


G. 


Gadera val, Ladin element, 33, 9, 
10. 

Galicia, Spanish province, 34, 41-2. 

Gambetta, Léon, protest against 
Treaty of Frankfort, 1871, 30, 
32-3, 114-6. 

Garda, lake, 38, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 30; 
climate, 38, 5; fruit growing 
round, 38, 24; railway to, 33, 21. 

Garde, 30, 108. 

Gardena, val di (Grédnertal), Ladin 
element, 33, 8, 9, 10; toy- 
making, 33, 29. 

Garding, 35, 85; railway, 85, 86. 

Gas, natural, 35, 97. 

Gastein, Convention of, 1865, 35, 
49, 50, provisions, 35, 103-5. 

Gat, South, 36, 4. 

Gebweiler, industries, 30, 102, 104; 
vineyards, 30, 85. 

Geer, G. de, experlition to Spitz 
bergen, 36, 28. 

Geese, 30, 82. 

Geest, plain, 35, 2. 96, 97; 
35, 98; population, 35, 7. 

Gejlbjerg, 35, 102. 

Gelting, 35, 12 note, 45, 71; rail- 
way, 35, 87. 

Gemmingen, 
Metz, 30, 52. 

Gereut, see Frassilongo. 

German capital in Alsace-Lorraine, 
30, 96. 

German Confederation, inclusion of 
Holstein and Lauenburg in, 36, 
17; and Schleswig-Holstein ques- 
tion, 35, 42-3, 68; Treaty of 
London not acceded to by, 1852, 
35, 26. 

German Empire, Trent county in- 
corporated in, by Conrad II, 33, 
12. 

German language, 30, 9-12, 25, 31, 
49, 50, 58-62, 38, 15, 35, 11, 57- 
60. 

German miners, Trentino, $8, 7. 


Germans, in Alsace-Lorraine, 30, 7, 
8, 12, 63, 65, 66; colonisation 
measures in Schleswig-Holstein, 
35, 61-66; Lorraine and Saar 
Minefields, $1, 4, 6; Schleswig- 
Holstein, 35, 5, 6; Trentino and 
Alto Adie, 32, 6-9. 


peat, 


von, Prefect of 


Germany, see also Prussia; acqui- 
sition of Alsace and Lorraine, 
1871, 80, 28-9; administration of 
Alsace-Lorraine, see under Alsace- 
Lorraine; and administration of 
Spitsbergen, 36, 33-8; annexation 
of Alsace, 1871, 80, 2; army in 
Alsace-Lorraine, 80, 49, conduct 
of Alsatians in, 80, 52; claims in 
Spitsbergen, 86, 18, 40; coal 
production, $1, 25; coast, Danish 
blockade, 35, 14—5, 40; Colonisa- 
tion Society, Alsace-Lorraine, 80, 
55; Conservation of Property, 
Law of 1912, 35, 64; dislike of, 
in Alsace-Lorraine, 30, 48, 51-3; 
expeditions to Spitsbergen, 36, 
28-9; French claims to territory, 
30, 21-2; gains of territory, 1871, 
30, 108-13; immigration from, 
30, 8, 40, 55; import of coal 
from, into France, 1913, $31, 25; 
iron ore production, 81, 11, 28; 
mining laws, $1, 21-2; Reich- 
stag and future of Alsace-Lorraine, 
30, 55, representation of Alsace- 
Lorraine, $0, 56-7; relations 
with, and interests in, Schleswig- 
Holstein before acquisition, 35, 
10-16; shipping in Schleswig- 
Holstein ports, 35, 90, 91; trade 
a 33, 32; wine industry, 80, 

Giessen (Altbach) valley, French- 
speaking, 80, 10. 

Gil y Zarate, Antonio, Director of 
Public Instruction, Spain (1845), 
34, 47. 

Gilardone factory, Altkirch, 30, 104. 

Gillies Land, 36, 2. 

Giovo, pass of, mining, $3, 29. 

Giromagny canton, retained by 
France, 1871, 80, 109-10. 

Giudicaria, barytes, 38, 26; fruit 
plantations, 38, 24; iron works 
shut down, 38, 34-5. 

Gjels-Aa river, 35, 103. 

Gladdal, coal mine, 36, 43—4. 

Glan river, 81, 8. 

Glass industry, 30, 7, 104, 35, 98. 

Glucksburg, Dukes of, 35, 31; port, 
shipping, 35, 89; railway, 35, 87. 

Glickstadt, railway, 35, 86. 

Goat breeding, 30, 82, 35, 94, 95. 

Gold, 36, 47. 

Gondrexange, canal, 30, 19, 75. 


Gorze canton, 30, 108. 

Govone, General, 38, 16. 
Grafenstaden, industries, 80, 99. 
Granada province, 84, 49. 
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Grandpierre, M., protest against 
Treaty of Frankfort, 1871, 30, 
114-6. 

Granholm, Bror, expedition to 
Braganza Bay, 1917, 86, 44. 

Granite deposits, 80, 3, 33, 26. 

Granville, Lord, and Schleswig- 
Holstein question, 35, 79. 

Graphic arts and crafts, 35, 98. 

Graphite, 36, 21. 

Great Britain, and administration 
of Spitsbergen, 36, 33, 35, 37; and 
Austro-Prussian War with Den- 
mark, $5, 36-41; claims to 
Spitsbergen, 36, 39, 40; guar- 
antee re union of Schleswig to 
Denmark, 35, 17; import of coal 
from, into France, 1913, $1, 25; 
independence of Spanish colonies 
in America recognised by, 1823, 
84, 9; iron ore production, 81, 
11; and Schleswig-Holstein ques- 
tion, 35, 29, 30, 41-6, 49, 75-82; 
shipping in Schleswig-Holstein 
ports 35, 90, 91; trade with, 30, 
73; Treaty of Commerce with 
Denmark, 1621, 86, 31; Treaty 
of London, 1852, $5, 24—6. 

Greater Antilles, 34, 23; loss of, by 
Spain, 34, 25, 27. 

Greece, 35, 75. 

Green Harbour, 36, 4, 44; coal, 86, 
16, 18, 19, 43, coal claims near, 
86, 45; mining settlement, 36, 8, 
17; wireless station, 36, 11, 12. 

Greenland, 36, 27. 

Gripper, H.M.S., expedition 
Spitsbergen, 1823, 36, 28. 
Grédnertal, see Gardena, val di. 
Grosjean, M., protest against Treaty 
of Frankfort, 1871, 30, 114-6. 

Grube, see Fouchy. 

Grumant, possibly Spitsbergen, 
known to Russians in 1576, 36, 
26-7. 

Guano deposits, 36, 22. 

Guerrileros of Spain, 34, 7; revolt, 
1815, 84, 8. 

Guipuzoca Province, 34, 16 


to 


Gypsum, 35, 97, 36, 16-17, 21, 24,47. 
H. 

Habonville, 30, 108. 

Habsburg, House of, $30, 20; 


counties of Vintschgau andBrixen 
under, 1363-1796, 38, 12. 
Hadersleben, Gemeinnitzige Klein- 
siedlungs-Genossenschaft, $5, 63 ; 
population, 35, 99; port, ship- 
ping, 35, 89; railways, 35, 87. 


Hadersleben (Haderslev) depart- 
ment of, proposals for handing 
over to Danes, 35, 67. 

Hadersleben (Haderslev) kreis, 35, 
63, 75; races, 35, 6. 

Haguenau, 30, 20; cession to 
France, 30, 20-1; French gar- 
rison, 1672, 80, 21; hop industry, 
30, 86; submission to France, 


30, 21. 
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Haguenau district, tobacco growing, 


30, 87. 

Haguenau forest, 30, 4, 90. 

Hakluyt’s Headland, tablet erected 
by Muscovy Co., 1614, 86, 30. 

Halanzy, iron ore deposits, 81, 19. 

Halligen island, 35, 1. 

Hamburg, 35, 1, 7, 11, 
migration to, 35, 92; railway, 
35, 86; whalers from, Spits- 
bergen, Danish taxation of, 1692, 
36, 32. 

Hamburg-Amerika Line, 36, 11 

Hanover Province, 35, 1; immigra- 
tion from, 35, 92. 

Hans, son of Christian III of Den- 
mark, 35, 30, 31. 

Hardt, the, 30, 4; forest, 30, 90 

Hartmann, M., protest against 
Treaty of Frankfort, 1871, 30, 
114-6. 

Hauss, , Secretary of State, 
Alsace-Lorraine, 1918, 30, 54, 55. 

Haut Rhin, department of, 30, 27, 
29, 108; acquisition of most of, 
by Germany, 1871, 80, 28; 
deputies, protest against Treaty 
of Frankfort, 1871, 30, 114-6. 

Haute marne Department, blast 
furnaces, 3], 24. 

Hayange, $1, 4; iron industry, 31, 
24. : 


88, 98; 


Haye, forét de, iron ore deposits, 


, 15. 
Haye heights, 31, 2 
Hecla, H.M.S., expedition to Spits- 
bergen, 1827, 36, 28. 
Heemskerke, Dutch navigator, Bear 
Island and Spitsbergen  dis- 
covered, 1596, 36, 26. 
Heer, Cape, coal mine, 36, 43. 
Heide, railways, 35, 86, 87. 
Heidelberg, railway, 80, 78. 
Heiligenbronn coalfield, 31, 9. 
ars French-speaking, $0, 
Hejls, 35, 102. 
Hejlsminde, bay of, 35, 102. 
Heley sound, 36, 4. 


Heligoland, 35, 1; fisheries, 35, 97, 
language, 35, 5. 

Hémilly, 31, 7, 8; French-speaking, 
30, 11, 31,4 . 

Hemp cultivation, 30, 88. 

Hennstedt, railway, 35, 87. 

Henri II of France, acquisition of 
Metz, Toul and Verdun, 1552, 
30, 19-20. 

Henry, Prince, of Prussia, expedi- 
tion to Spitsbergen, 1910, 36, 
28-9. 

Hermannsberg, coal mines, $1, 8. 

Hertling, Count, on Alsace-Lorraine, 
1917, 30, 52. 

Hesse, forests, 30, 89; 
dustry, 30, 85. 

Hesse-Darmstadt, Treaty of Lon- 
don, 1852, not acceded to by, 
35, 26. 

Hessen, French- speaking, 30, 10. 

Hidalgo, General, 34, 18. 

Hiorthhavn (Hjorthavn), 36, 45; 
Norwegian mining camp, 96, 8. 

Hi6érts, F., 36, 42. 

Hjoldelund, see Joldelund. 

Hiortlund, 35, 103. 

Hochfelden, 30, 75. 

Hochwald, the, 30, 10. 

Hoel, 36, 42, 45; expeditions to 
Spitsbergen, 36, 47. 

Hoerdt, vegetable growing, 80, 87. 

Hohenlohe-Langenburg, Prince, 
Statthalter of Alsace-Lorraine, 
1894, 30, 41-2. 

Hohenlohe-Schillingsfirst, 


wine in- 


Prince, 


30, 42; Statthdlter of Alsace- 
Lorraine, 1885-94, 30, 37-41, 
50; Imperial Chancellor, 1894— 


1902, 30, 41. 

Holland, and administration of 
Spitsbergen, 36, 33, 37; shipping 
in Schleswig-Holstein ports, 35, 
90; war with France, 1672, 30, 
21. 

Hollingstatt, railway, 35, 87. 

Holstein-Gottorp, Dukes of, 935, 
16-17, 31; House of, renuncia- 
tion of Holstein claims, 1773, 35, 
32, succession to throne of 
Russia and renunciation of rights 
to Schleswig and cession of pos- 
sessions in Holstein, 35, 17. 

Holstenau river, 35, 85. 

Holte, 35, 103. 

Holtenau, 35, 84, 85; port, ship- 
ping, 35, 89. 

Holy Roman Empire, 80, 19, 35, 
10, 16, 17, 22. — 

Homburg, population, 81, 5. 

Hope island, 86, 1, 2 
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Hopital, L’, see Spittel. 

Hops, cultivation, 30, 83, 86-7. 

Horburg, vegetable growing, 30, 87. 

Horn Sound, abandoned Russian 
station, 36, 9; gold claims, 36, 
47; nickel, 38, 44-5; surveying, 
&c., 36, 48. 

Horse breeding, 30, 82, 35, 94-95, 
38, 14. 

Hotel and Inn-keeping, &c., 30, 81. 

Houilléres, canal des, see Saar 
Canal. 

Howard, Sir H., 35, 80 note. 

Hoyer, 35, 5, 6; railway, 35, 86. 

Hudson, Henry, expedition to Spits- 
bergen, 1607, 36, 27. 

Huguenot Wars, 80, 7. 

Humbert, M., protest against Treaty 
of Frankfort, 1871, 30, 114—6. 
Hiiningen, ribbon manufacture, 30, 

102. 
Hiiningen canal, 30, 76, 105. 
Hunsriick ridge, 30, 1. 
Hunting, Spitzbergen, 36, 15. 
Hussigny, 30, 110; iron ore work- 
ings, 31, 16. 
Husum, $5, 5, 12, 46, 52, 69, 71, 72; 
port, 35, 87-88; railways, 35, 86. 
Husum kreis, 35, 74; races, 35, 6. 


I 


Iberians, 80, 7. 

Ice Fjord, 36, 2, 4, 13; asbestos, 
36, 47; coal near, 36, 18; ex- 
peditions, 36, 28; ice, 36, 7; 
surveying, &c., 36, 48. 

Iceland, 36, 32. 

Icelandic Landnamabok, 86, 26. 

Idro, Lago d’, 38, 2, 4; road, 38, 18. 

Idstedt, battle of, 1850, 35, 24. 

Ill river, 30, 1, 5-6, 15-6, 68, 69, 
76. : 

IU valley, population, 30, 15. 

lil-Wald, 30, 90. 

Illfurth, tile industry, 80, 104. 

Imlingen, French-speaking, 30, 11]. 

Immigration, Alsace-Lorraine, 30, 
17, 40, 55, 64, 65, 79, from France, 
passport system, 30, 39-40. 41; 
Lorraine and Saar Minefields, 31, 
5-6; Schleswig-Holstein, 35, 92. 

Industrial Courts, 35, 99. 

Industries, Alto Adige, 38, 27-9; 
Trentino, 38, 22-7, 34-5. 

Ingo, 36, 11. 

Innsbruck, Diet of Tirol, 88, 14, 
17; population and Italians in, 
38, 8; railway, 38, 20; road, 33, 
18; University, 38, 14, 15. 


Iron, 30, 9, 20-1, 24, 170, 31, 1l1- 
19, 28, $8, 26, 34, 834, 22, 26; 
water traffic, 30, 77. 

Iron pyrites, 38, 26. 

Iron and steel industry, 80, 9, 381, 
12, 24-5, 38, 34. 

Ironmongery factories, 80, 99. 

Irrigation, Alsace-Lorraine, 30, 89. 

Isabel II, Queen of Spain (1833—68), 
34, 10, 11, 16, 32, 40, 47; ex- 
pulsion of, 84, 12, 14. 

Isargo or Isarco river, see Eisak or 
Eisack. 

Isefjord, A/S, 36, 41, 42, 45. 

Istein, locks, 30, 71. 

Italian language, 38, 14, 15. 

Italians, in Alsace Lorraine, 30, 7, 
9, 63, 79; Minette minefield, $1, 
4, 6; Trentino and Alto Adige, 
33, 6-9. 

Italy, cession of Lombardy and 
Venetia to, 1870, 88, 22, 33; 
desire cf the Trentini for inclusion 
in, 38, 16-7; Frankish kingdom 
of, County of Trent part of, in 
774, 38, 13; invasion by Napo- 
leon, 1796, 88, 13; shipping in 
Schleswig-Holstein ports, 35, 90; 
trade with, 33, 28, 29, 32. 

Itzehoe, $5, 4; chalk near, 35, 98; 

* population, 35, 99; railways, 35, 

7. 
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J. 


Jacobsen, Candidat, 36, 41, 45. 

Jaen province, social conditions, 34, 
43-4. 

Jagow, Herr von, on Zabern inci- 
dent, 30, 48. 

James I, King of England, Spits- 
bergen claims, 38, 27, 30, 31. 

Japan, trade with, 30, 103. 

Jarnist plateau, 31, 2. 

Jaufren pass, 338, 4. 

Jessen, Franz de, 35, 57, 72. 
Jesuits, 34, 46; expulsion from 
German territory, 1872, 30, 43. 

Jeune Alsace Party, 30, 40. 

Jews, Alsace-Lorraine, 30, 
Schleswig-Holstein, 35, 74. 

Johnson, Swedish mining engineer, 
expedition to Spitsbergen, 36, 46. 

Joldelund (Hjoldelund), 35, 5, 6, 
72. 

Jonchery commune, 80, 108. 

Joseph Bonaparte, 34, 7; confisca- 
tion of Church property, 84, 30. 

Jiibek, railway, 35, 86. 

Junction canal, see Umleitungs. 

Jung Munsterol, French-speaking, 
30, 10. 


56; 


ee 


Jura range, 80, 4. ‘ 

Jutland, 35, 102, 103; Austro- 
Prussian invasion, 1864, 35, 40; 
oo by Prussians, 1848, 35, 
23. . 


K. 
Kaiser Wilhelm canal, Kiel 
Canal. 
Kaiserslautern, $1, 1. 
Kalicz potash deposits, 80, 94. 
Kanfen, 31, 17. 
Kappeln, 85, 12, 45; railway, 85, 
87 


Karisruhe, 30, 69; railway, 80, 78. 

Kastelruth, deanery, 33, 14. 

Kayl stream, $1, 18. 
Kaysersberg, 80, 20; 
France, 30, 20-1; 
rison, 1672, 30, 21; 

to France, 30, 21. 

Kayserwerth valley, cheese making, 
30, 82. 

Kehl, bridges, 30, 71. 

Keilhau, Norwegian geologist, ex- 
pedition to Spitsbergen, 1827, 
36, 28. 

Keller, M., protest against Treaty 
of Frankfort, 1871, 30, 114-6. 

Kellinghusen, railway, 35, 86. 

Kiel, 35, 7, 10, 32, 34, 48, 103, 104; 
Austro-Prussian Commission of 
Pacification at, 1851, 85, 24; 
Chamber of Commerce, 35, 98; 
higher technical academy, $5, 75; 
industries, 35, 97, 98; popula- 
tion, 35, 8, 91; port, and ship- 
ping, 85, 4, 87, 88, 89, 103; 
Protestants in, 35, 74; Prussia 
given right to garrison, 1865, 35, 
49; Provisional Government, 
1848, 35, 23; railways, 35, 86, 
87 ; Schleswig - Holsteinische 
H6éfebank, 35, 64; Schleswig- 
Holstein Society for Colonisation, 
35, 63; University, 35, 78. 

Kiel canal, 35, 84—5, 104-5. 

Kiel, kreis, 35, 74. 

King’s bay, 86, 2, 4; British 
mining camp, 86, 8; coal, 36, 19, 
44; marble quarrying, 36, 17, 
21, 44; wireless installation, 36, 
ll. 

King’s Bay Kulkompani, 36, 41, 44. 

“King James His New Land,” 36, 
30. 

Kinzig valley, 30, 16. 

Kirchberg, French-speaking, 30, 11. 

Klaas Billen bay, 38, 17; coal, 
36, 18, 44; gypsum, 36, 21, 47. 


see 


cession to 
French gar- 
submission 
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Kleinlandau, language, 80, 12. 

Kleinrosseln coalfield, 31, 9. 

Klingenthal, ironmongery factories, 
30, 99. 

Kochersberg plain, 30, 4. 

Keechlin, Alfred, protest against 
Treaty of Frankfort, 1871, 30, 
114-6. 

Koeller, von, Secretary of 
State, Alsace-Lorraine, 30, 41. 

Kolding, railway, 35, 86. 

K6niggratz, battle of, see Sadowa. 

Konigs-Au (Konge-Aa) river, 35, 
103. 

K6nigsberg coal mines, 38], 8. 

Konz, 81, 20. 

Krautergersheim, cabbage cultiva- 
tion, 30, 87. 

Kudensee canal, 35, 85. 

Kulspids, A/S, 36, 46-7. 

Kurtinig (Cortina), German island 
round, 33, 8. 

Kusel, population, 31, 5. 

Kiss, M., protest against Treaty of 
Frankfort, 1871, 80, 114-6. 


L. 


La Baroche, see Zell. 

La Chapelle-sous-Rougemont, _re- 
tained by France, 1871, 30, 114. 

La Flize, M., protest against Treaty 
of Frankfort, 1871, 80, 114—6. 

La Grange, retained by France, 
1871, 30, M4. 

La Granja, palace, revolt of Queen’s 
guards, 1837, 34, 11. 

La Lorraine Sportive, 
1911, 30, 45. 

La Poutroye, see Schnierlach. 

La Riviére, retained by France, 
1871, 30, 114. 

Labour, conditions: Alsace-Lor- 
raine, 30, 79-81; supply : Alsace- 
Lorraine, 30, 78-9, Alto Adige, 


repression, 


38, 28, Schleswig-Holstein, 35, 
91; Trentino, 38, 22. 

Lach (Lalaye), French-speaking, 
30, 10 


Lacy, General Luis de, revolt in 
Catalonia and execution, 1817, 
34, 8. 

Ladin language, 38, 9-10, 15. 

Ladins, Trentino and Alto Adige, 
30, 6-9, 10. 

Lakes, Alsace-Lorraine, 30, 4, 89. 

Lalance, » Yrepresentative of 
Milhausen, forced withdrawal 
from the Reichstag, 1887, 30, 38. 

Lalaye, see Lach. 

Lamberty, , 30, 25. 
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Lamont, James, expedition to Spitz- | Lehmann, Danish Minister, dis- 


bergen, 86, 28. 

Lana, deanery, 38, 14. 

Land, Schleswig-Holstein, German 
and Danish struggle for, 35, 61-6. 

Land Tenure, Alsace Lorraine, 30, 
91-3; Schleswig-Holstein, 35, 95; 
Spain 34, 43; Trentino, 33, 25. 

Landau, 30, 20; ceded to Bavaria, 
1815, 30, 28; cession to France, 
30, 20-1; French garrison, 1672, 
30, 21; submission to France, 
30, 21. 

Landeck, railway, 33, 20. 

Landeveern Society, 35, 65. 

Landres basin, iron ore deposits, $1, 

— 16. 

Langanes, Iceland, 36, 26. 

Langeness island, language, 35, 5. 

Langenfelde, minerals near, 85, 97. 

Languages, Alsace-Lorraine, 30, 49- 
53, 58-62; Schleswig-Holstein, 
35, 5-7, 57-60; Trentino and 
Alto Adige, 38, 9-10. 

Lapps, proposed colony on Spits- 
bergen, 36, 48. 

Larg, river, 80, 9; mouth of, tile 
industry, 80, 104. 

Lauenburg, railway, 85, 86. 

Lauenburg, Duchy, 35, 3, 25, 31, 
85, 105; added to Denmark, 
1815, 35, 16 note; constitution 
of, 1855, 35, 27 note, 28; inclusion 
in German Confederation, 35, 17; 
sold to King of Prussia, 1865, 35, 
49; Treaty of Vienna, 35, 102. 

Lauregno (Laurein), German dis- 
trict, 33, 7. 

Lauter, the, district between the 
Queich and, ceded to Bavaria, 
1815, 30, 28. 

Lauterburg, quays, 30, 69. 

Lauterecken, 31, 1. 

Lauterfingen (Loudrefing), German- 
speaking, 30, 11. 

Lead and lead ore, deposits, 33, 26, 
36, 21. 


League of the Ten Imperial Towns, 
30, 20. 


Leather industry, 30, 81, 104, 35, 


98. 


Lebach, canton of, part ceded to 
France, 1814, 30, 28. 


Leber (Liépvrette) valley, 30, 10; 
textile industry, 30, 102. 


Leberau, French-speaking, 30, 10. 
Lebertal, 30, 16; Upper, 80, 12. 


Ledro Alps, 88, 2. 
Ledro, valedi, magnesite, 38, 26. 


cussion re partition of Schleswig, 
1848, 35, 67-8. 

Leipzig, 80, 38. 

Leno river, 33, 5. 

Leo XIII, Pope, 84, 27. 

Leopold I, Emperor, 30, 23. 

Leopold IV, Duke of Lorraine, 30, 
23. 

Leopold, Duke of Lorraine (1690- 
1729), 30, 23. 

Lesczinski, Stanislas, acquisition 
of Lorraine and Bar, 1737, 30, 23. 

Leval, retained by France, 1871, $0, 
114. 

Levant, 34, 25. 

Levico, population, 33, 11. 

Lewin, Arthur, interests in Spits- 
bergen, 36, 43, 47. 

Lewin, Arthur Sanauel, interests in 
Spitsbergen, 36, 45. 

Lewin, Mr., estates in Spitsbergen, 
let to, 36, 23 note. : 

Lewin & Co., Spitsbergen, 36, 41, 
45. 

Lichnowsky, Prince, 80, 44. 

Lienz, railway, 33, 20. 

Lienz, bezirk, 38, 1 note. 

Liépvrette valley, see Leber. 

Light railways, 380, 91, 35, 87. 

Lignite deposits, 38, 26, 35, 97. 

Lille, 30, 102. 

Lime, deposits, $8, 26; 
traffic, 30, 77. 

Limestone, 80, 3, 33, 3. 

Lingolsheim, leather industry, 30, 
104. 

Livestock industry, 80, 81-2, 38, 
24, 35, 93—4, 36, 14. 

Livinallongo-Ampezzo region, pas- 
tures, 33, 29. 

Lockstedt, railway, 35, 87. 

Logelbach, textile industry, 30, 102. 

Loges, Mgr. Dupont des, Bishop of 
Metz (1874), 30, 43. 

Lombard plains, 38, 27. 

Lombardic dialect, 338, 9. 


Lombardy, $8, 1; cession to Italy, 
1870, 38, 22, 33. 


Lommeringen, 80, 110. 


London, Conference, 1850-2, 35, 24, 
1864, 35, 12, 41, 67, 71; Treaty 
_ of, 1852, 35, 22, 24-7, 42, 43, 46, 
75, 78, 82, 101-2. 

Longuyon, 381, 1. 

Longwy, $1, 1, 5; mines and 
foundries, German Board of Ad- 
ministration, 1915, 31, 24-5. 

Longwy basin, iron ore deposits, 
$1, 12, 14, 15, 16-17. 


water 


Longyear, John M., Arctic Coal 
Company started by, 36, 41. 

Longyear valley coal, 36, 19; 
mining camp, 36, 8, 16. 

Lérchingen (Lorquin), 30, 10, em- 
broidery industry, 30, 104. 

Lorraine, Duke of, see Leopold. 

Lorraine Minefields, see 8] Contents. 

Loudrefing, see Lauterfingen. 

Louis XIII, occupation of Lorraine, 
80, 22-3. 

Louis XIV, and Alsace, $0, 21; 
claims to territory in Nether- 
lands and Germany, 80, 21-2; 
and Lorraine, 30, 23; religious 
persecution under, 80, 25-6; 
Saarlouis built by, 30, 28. 

Louis XV, 80, 23. 

Louis XVI, 30, 26. 

Louis XVIII, 84, 7. 

Louis Philippe, 30, 25, 58, $4, 14. 

Louise, wife of Prince Christian of 
Glicksburg, 35, 31. 

Loven, Swede, expedition to Spits- 
bergen, 1837, 86, 28. 

Low German, 35, 5. 

Lowe sound, 86, 3; coal, 36, 19, 
44 


Lower Alemannic dialect, 30, 12. 
Liibeck, 35, 104; canal, 35, 85; 
Free Town of, 35, 1; migration 
to, 35, 92; railways, 35, 86, 87. 
Liibeck bay, 35, 4. 
Liibeck, principality of, 35, 1, 4. 
ae German island round, $8, 
Lucerne, see Clover and lucerne. 
Ludwigshafen, 30, 68 ; canal scheme, 
30, 69; railway, 80, 78. 
Luffendorf, French-speaking, 80, 9. 
Liigumkloster, department, propo- 
sals for handing over to Danes, 
35, 67. 
Lund, Overretssakforer, 
in Spitsbergen, 86, 47. 
Lund,Treaty of, 1679, 36, 32. 
Liineburg Heath, 35, 2. 
Lunéville, 30, 43; railway, 80, 78; 
Treaty of, 1801, 80, 27. ) 
Lutherans, Alsace-Lorraine, perse- 
cution under Louis XIV, 80, 25-6. 
Luthern, French speaking, $0, 10. 
Luitjenburg, railway, 35, 87. 
ee French-speaking, 30, 
Luxemburg, 80, 2, $1, 3, 11; immi- 
gration from, $1, 6; iron ore 
deposits, $31, 12, 13-4, 18, pro- 
duction, $1, 11, 28; mining laws, 
31, 23. 
Lysabild, railway, 35, 87. 


interests 
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M. 


rae manufacture, 30, 81, 103, 

, 98. 

Madder cultivation, 30, 88. 

Madrid, artillery barracks, mutiny, 
1866, 34, 18; French garrison, 
34, 3; massacres of friars, 1834, 
34, 37; octroi duties, 34, 44; 
university, 84, 46, 47. 

Magdalena Bay, tablet erected by 
Muscovy Company, 1614, 86, 30. 

Magnesite, 38, 26. 

Mainz, Elector of, loss of rights, 
380, 26. 

Maiweiler, $l, 7, 8. 

Maize cultivation, 88, 24. 

Malaria, 33, 5, 

Male, railway, 33, 21; roads, 33, 18. 

Mallada, Don Lucas, 84, 42. 

Malmé, Truce of, 1848, 35, 23. 

Mannheim, 80, 68, 70, 72, 74; 
railway, 80, 76; Rhine traffic, 
30, 70, 71. 

Mane island, 35, 103. 

Manteuffel, Field-Marshal von 
Statthalter of Alsace-Lorraine, 
1879-85, 30, 36. 

Manufactured articles, imports, 38, 
32. 

Manufactures, Alsace-Lorraine, 30, 
98-105; Alto Adige, 33, 29; 
Schleswig-Holstein, 35, 98; Tren- 
tino, 33, 26-7. 

Manure, water traffic, 30, 77. 

Many, see Niederum. 

Marble, 38, 26, 30, 35, 36, 16-17, 
21, 44. 

Margarine manufacture, 35, 98. 

Maria Cristina of Habsburg-Lor- 
raine, wife of Alfonso XII, $4, 
22. 

Maria Cristina of Naples, wife of 
Ferdinand VII of Spain, 34, 10; 
regency of, 84, 10-1; intrigues, 
34, 11-2. 

Maria Theresa, Empress, 80, 23. 

Markirch district, 80, 12; German- 
speaking, 80, 10. 

Marlenheim, vineyards, 30, 85. 
Marmaduke, expedition to Spits- 
bergen, 17th century, 36, 27. 
Marne-Aisne canal, seeAisne-Marne. 
Marne-Rhine canal, see Rhine- 

Marne. 

Marriage rate, Trentino, $3, 11. 

Marshlands, reclamation, 35, 2. 

Marspich, French-speaking, $0, 11. 

Martincourt, coalfield, $1, 7, 10. 

Mauss, Marcel, quoted, 380, 61. 


Max, Prince, of Baden, on Alsace- 
Lorraine, 1918, 30, 54. 

Meadow grass cultivation, 30, 83, 
38, 23, 35, 93. 

Mecklenburg - Schwerin, Grand 
Duchy of, 85, 1; immigration 
from, 35, 92; Treaty of London 
not acceded to by, 35, 26. 

Mecklenburg - Strelitz, Grand 
Duchy of, 85, 1; Treaty of 
London, 1852, not acceded to 
by, 35, 26. 

Meistenthal, glass factory, 30, 104. 

Mel, 338, 3. 

Meldorf, railway, 35, 86. - 

Meldorf bay, 35, 3. 

Melsheim, M., protest against Treaty 
of Frankfort, 1871, 30, 114-6. 

Mendelo, railway, 38, 21. 

Meran, 88, 4; banks, 38, 34; 
deanery, 88, 14; importance of, 
88, 4; population and races, 33, 
8, 11; railway, 38, 20; road, 38, 
19; tourist facilities, 38, 30. 

Meran district, population and 


races, $3, 9. 
Merchant Adventurers, whaling 
base at Spitsbergen, 36, 27. 
Messin, the, language, 30, 13; 


population, 30, 14. 
Metal-working, 30, 80, 35, 98. 
Metz, 30, 2, 3, 22, 38, 74; 31, 11, 

17, 19; acquisition by Germany, 

1871, 30, 28; bishop and bishop- 

ric, 30, 26, 43, 46; cattle breeding 

round, $80, 81; Chambre de 

Réunion, 30, 21-2; French feeling 

in, 80, 51; French occupation 

from 1552, 30, 19-20; impor- 

tance of, 30, 15; language, 30, 

12, 62; Municipal Council, repre- 

sentation in the Landesausschuss, 

30, 35; population and races, 

30, 8, 14, 15, 66; preserved 

meat, &c., industry, 30, 105; 

railways, 80, 67, 78, 31, 19; 

representation in the Landtag, 

80, 46; representation in Reich- 

stag, 1912, 380, 57; suburbs, 

vegetable growing, 30, 87; wine 

industry, 80, 85. 

Metz arrondissement, 30, 108. 
Metz district, French-speaking, 30, 

11; fruit growing, 30, 84. 
Metz-land, 30, 8, 9; Italians in, 30, 

63 note; language, 30, 59; 

population, 30, 65. 

Metz-Ruval district, large proper- 

ties, 30, 91. 

Metzgerthorhafen, 30, 69. 
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Meurthe, department, 30, 29; ac- 
quisition of portion by Germany, 
1871, 30, 28-9; deputies, protest 
against Treaty of Frankfort, 1871, 
30, 114-6; formed, 1790, 30, 28. 

Meurthe-et-Moselle, department 
of, birth- and death-rates, 30, 17; 
blast furnaces, $1, 24; mi- 
enon 30, 17; population, 30, 
| 


Meurthe river, 80, 3, 5, 7+. 

Meurthe valley, iron ore deposits, 
31, 15. 

Meuse, department, birth- and 
death-rates, 30, 17; formed, 1790, 
30, 28; migration, 30, 17. 

Meuse river, 80, 4, 15, 381, 3; 
system, 80, 5. 

Meuse valley, population, 80, 13. 

Mezzavalle, copper mines near, 88, 
26. 

Mezzocorona (Deutsch-Metz), 83, 

Mezzolombardo, road, $8, 18. | 

Mezzolombardo district, population 
and races, 338, 9. 

Middle Saar river, basin of, 30, 1; 
acquired by France, 1814, 80, 
28; lost, 1815, 30, 28. 

Milan, railway, 38, 20. 

Milan, Duchy of, 30, 23. 

Mimers Bay, coal, 36, 18; mining 
settlement, 36, 8-9, 17. 

Mincio River, 338, 4. 

Mineral oil, 35, 97. 

Mineral springs, 30, 98, 38, 26. 

Mineral waters, exports, 38, 32. 

Minerals, Alsace-Lorraine, 80, 94-8 ; 
Alto Adige, 33, 29; Schleswig- 
Holstein, 35, 97-8; Trentino, 338, 
26. 

Mining industry, 30, 79, 34, 26-7. 

Mining, smelting, &c., 80, 80, 35, 
98. 

Mocheni, the, descendants of Ger- 
man miners, 38, 7. 

Megeltondern, cession to Prussia, 
1864, 35, 102. ) 

Mollau, copper deposits near, 30, 
97 


Moller, Edward von, President- 
Superior at Strassburg, 1871, 
30, 30. 

Moller, Port, 36, 4. : 

Molln, railway, 35, 86. 

Molsheim Canton, cattle breeding, 
30, 81; population, 80, 66. 

Molybdenum, 36, 21. 

Monaco, Prince of, expeditions to 
Spitsbergen, 36, 28. 

Moncel river, 30, 108. 


Montbeliard, 30, 7& 

Montereau, 30, 103. 

Montigny, races, 80, 66. 

Montois-la-Montagne commune, $0, 
108. 

Montpensier, Duchess of, candidate 
for Spanish throne, 1868, 34, 
14-6. 

Montreux-Chateau, 30, 10, 110; 
retained by area tee. 30, 114. 

Monts Faucilles, 30, 5 

Monz, 30, 74. 

_ Moosch, textile indastey, 30, 102. 
Morchingen (Morhange), German- 
speaking, 80, 11; races, 30, 66. 

Morhange, see Morchingen. 

Mori, railway, 38, 21. 

Morier, Sir Robert, on Schleswig- 
Holstein, 35, 15, 2 

Moriones, General, battle of Oro- 
quieta, 1872, 34, 18. 

Morocco, war with Spain, 1859, 34, 
12. 

Moselle country, land tenure, $0, 
93. 

Moselle department, 80, 29, 109; 
acquisition of portion by Ger- 
many, 1871, 80, 28; deputies, 
protest against Treaty of Frank- 
fort, 1871, 80, 114-6; formed, 
1790, 30, 28. 

Moselle river, 80, 4, 11, 15, 31, 2, 
3, 20; canalisation, 30, 74, 31, 
19, 20; navigation and traffic, 
30, 74; system, 80, 5; Treaty of 
Frankfort, 1871. 30, 111, 112. 

Moselle valley, 30, 67; iron ore 

' deposits, 31, 15, 16; population, 
30, 14, 31, 4. 

Mossel bay, 36, 9. 

Moyeuvre, 80, 62, 110; iron in- 
dustry, $1, 24. 

Mudra, —— von, G.O.C., Metz 
(1913), 80, 49. 

Mulberry trees, 38, 24. 

Mule breeding, 30, 82. 

Miilhausen (Mulhouse), 80, 4, 5, 
14, 16, 40, 69: canal, 80, 75, 76; 
French feeling in, $0, 51; in- 
dustrial dwellings societies, 80, 
79-80; industries, $0, 99-100, 
101, 102, 103, 104; language, 
30, 61; Municipal Council, re- 
presentation in the Landesaus- 
schuss, 30, 35; as part of Swiss 
Confederation, 30, 20, 27; popu- 
lation and races, 80, 15, 16, 65, 
66; potash deposits, 30, 94; 
railway, 30, 67; representation 
in the Landtag, 30, 46; repre- 
sentation in Reichstag, 20, 57; 
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4 Mialhausen (Mulhouse)—cont. 
union to France, 1798, 30, 27; 


welcome to French troops, 8 Aug., 
1914, 30, 61. 

Milhausen, kreis, population, 380, 
15. 

Munich, railway 
with, 38, 20 note. 

Minster, 30, 20; cession to France, 
30, 20-1; French garrison, 1672, 
30, 21; industries, 30, 82, 102; 
submission to France, 80, 21; 
Treaty of, 1648, 30, 20, 20-1, 22. 

Miinstertal, 30, 16. 

Miinzthal-St.: Louis, crystal works, 
30, 104. 

Murman, port, coal aa to, a 
Spitsbergen, 36, 

Muscovy Company, oe London, 86, 
14, 27, 29-30. 

Musloch, French-speaking, 30, 10 

Musson, iron ore deposits. 31, 19. 

Mutzig, 80, 84. 


communication 


N. 


Nahe river, 81, 8. 

Namur, railway communication 
with, 30, 78. 

Nancy, 30, 3, 5, 13, 75, 31, 1, 5, 
10, 12; bishopric, 80, 26; de- 
fensive importance of, 30, 15; 
educational centre of French 
forestry, 30, 24; machinery con- 
struction, 30, 103; population, 
30, 14, 15; railway, 30, 67. 

Nancy basin, iron ore deposits, 81, 
14, 15. 

Nancy canton, population, 81, 4-5. 

Naples, 33, 20. 

Napoleon I, 30, 49, 86; confiscation 
of Church property, 34, 30; 
Ferdinand VII liberated by, 1814, 
84, 5; invasion of Italy, 1796, 
33, 13; risings against, in Spain, 
84, 3-4; surrender of Spanish 
royal family to, 1808, 84, 2-3. 

Napoleon III, 30, 58, 34, 15, 16, 
35, 15, 35, 38, 43, 46, 80-1, 81. 

Napoleonic Wars, 35, 13, 17, 19. 

Narvaez, General, leader of the 
Moderados, 34, 12, 32. 

Narvik, railway, 36, 22. 

Nassau - Saarbriicken Principality, 
30, 28, 31, 21. 

Nathorst, A. G., expedient to 
Spitsbergen, 36, 28. 

Natzweiler, 30, 10. 

Nauders road, $8, 19. 

Navarre, $4, 17. 


Newkar river, 30, €9. 

Neier, rans, 30. A 

Ness, rauwar, 35. 35. 

Netoerians. French clans w termn- 
tory. $0. 21-2. 

Neu-Bresech. 3D. 4.16.71. 74. 145: 
Popuanen 3. 16 

Neooiort, vegeta tac-crosing. 3). $7. 

Neutchaivean. 30. 1, is: pop ua- 
wn. 3. 15. 

Neurnarai, # Ema 

Neue Guster, ee mar uacture, 


Tall wars. 35. <4. oT 
Nexricster bres. 35.7 
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Orne valley, $1, 17, 18; iron in- 
dustry, 31, 24; population, 81, 4. 

Oroquieta, battle of, 1872, 34, 18. 

Ortler Mountains, 38, 6. 

Ostermann, M., protest against 
Treaty of Frankfort, 1871, 30, 
114-6. 

Osterreichische Sitdbahn - Gesell- 
schaft, 38, 20, 21. 

Othain river, $1, 3. 

Ottange, 31, 4; iron industry, 31, 
24. 

QOttendorf (Ottonville), 31, 8; 
French-speaking, 30, 9. 

Ottingen, 30, 11, 62. 

Ottonville, see Ottendorf. 

Ottweiler, 31, 5; coal beds, 31, 8. 

Ottweiler kreis, population, 81, 5. 

Oviedo, University, 34, 46, 47. 

Ozerailles, 31, 16. 


P. 


Paget, , Bntish Ambassador at 
Copenhagen, and Schleswig ques- 
tion, 35, 30 note, .79. 

Palai, see Palu. 

Palatinate, immigration from, 30, 8. 

Palmerston, Lord, and Schleswig- 
Holstein, 35, 16 note, 23, 26, 29, 
37, 38, 39, 40, 43, 68-9, 70, 75 
note, 77, 78, 79-81. 

Palu (Palai), German island, 38, 7. 

Paper industry, 80, 81, 38, 27, 30. 
34, 35, 98. 

Paris, railway communications with, 
30, 67, 78; revolution, 1848, 35, 
22; Treaty of, 1814, 30, 28; 
wireless communication with 
Spitsbergen, 36, 11. 

Parry, Sir Edward, expedition to 
Spitsbergen, 1827, 36, 28. 

Partenkirchen, railway, 88, 20 note. 

Passeier (Passer, Passiero) river, 
33, 4. 

Passeier valley, road, 38, 4; $8, 18. 

Paté de foie gras industry, 30, 104-5. 

Patriotic League, 80, 38. 

Pavia, Don Manuel, $4, 19, 20. 

Peat, 35, 98, 36, 13. 

Peirotes, , Finance Minister, 
Alsace-Lorraine, 1918, 30, 54. 

Pellagra, 38, 5. 

Pellworm Island, 35, 1. 

Peninsula & Oriental Company, 36, 
11. 

Périgueux, 80, 105. 

Perle, 30, 28. 

Petite-Fontaine, retained by France, 
1871, 30, 114. 


Petroleum, 80, 107; water traffic, 
30, 77; wells, 30, 97. 

Pettoncourt commune, 30, 198. 

Pfalzburg, tile industry, 30, 104. 

Philip V, King of Spain, 34, 10, 40, 
47 


Philippines, loss of, by Spain, 1898, 
34, 22, 25, 27; Spanish treat- 
ment of, 34, 23. 

Philling, of Litbeck, interests in 
Spitzbergen, 36, 43 

Phipps, the Hon. John, expedition 
to Spitzbergen, 1773, 36, 27. 

Phosphates, 36, 17, 18, 21. 

Phylloxera, 80, 85, 38, 23. 

Piave river, $8, 3. 

Piehl, of Liibeck, interests in Spits- 
bergen, 36, 43. 

Pietra Murata, hydro-electric in- 
stallation, 33, 27. 

Pieve, 33, 3. 

Pig breeding, 30, 81-2, 82, 35, 93, 
94, 95, 36. 14. 

Pike, A., expedition to Spitzbergen, 

Pilsberg, 35, 2. 

Pinnau river, 35, 4. 

Pinneberg, railway, 35, 86. 

Pinneberg, kreis, population, 35, 7. 

Plaine commune, 30, 108. 

Plants, Spitsbergen, 36, 12-13. 

Platen, Count, 35, 80 note. 

Ploén, lake, 35, 4. 

Plon, railways, 35, 86, 87. 

Po river, 38, 4. 

Pochi, German island round, 33, 8. 

Political conditions, Alsace-Lor- 
raine, 30, 56-7; Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, 85, 74-5; Spain, 34, 37-42, 
Congress, 34, 38, parties, 34, 40—- 
1, Senate, composition, 34, 37-8; 
Trentino and Alto Adige, 38, 14. 

Pomerania, 85, 64; immigration 
from, 35, 92. 

Pompey, 31, 3. 

Pont-a-Mousson, $1, 1; 
31, 7, 10. 

Pont St. Vincent, $1, 3. 

Ponies, 36, 14. 

Poole, expedition to Spitzbergen, 
early 17th century, 36, 17, 27, 29. 

Population, Alsace-Lorraine, 30, 13- 
17, 62-6; Lorraine and Saar 
Minefields, 81, 3-6; Schleswig- 
Holstein, 35, 7-8. 

Pordoi, road, 38, 19. 

Porlier, Guerrillero. leader, revolt, 
1815, and execution, 34, 8. 

Ports, Schleswig-Holstein, 35, 87; 
Spitsbergen, 36, 4—5. 


coalfield 


Max, Prince, of Baden, on Alsace- 
Lorraine, 1918, 80, 54. 

Meadow grass cultivation, 30, 83, 
338, 23, 35, 93. 

Mecklenburg - Schwerin, Grand 
Duchy of, 85, 1; immigration 
from, 35, 92; Treaty of London 
not acceded to by, 35, 26. 


Mecklenburg - Strelitz, Grand 
Duchy of, 85, 1; Treaty of 
London, 1852, not acceded to 


by, 35, 26. 

Meistenthal, glass factory, 30, 104. 

Mel, 38, 3. 

Meldorf, railway, 35, 86. ° 

Meldorf bay, 35, 3. 

Melsheim, M., protest against Treaty 
of Frankfort, 1871, 30, 114—6. 

Mendelo, railway, 38, 21. 

Meran, 38, 4; banks, 33, 34; 
deanery, 88, 14; importance of, 
38, 4; population and races, 33, 
8, 11; railway, 33, 20; road, 38, 
19; tourist facilities, 38, 30. 

Meran district, population and 


races, 338, 9. 
Merchant Adventurers, whaling 
base at Spitsbergen, 36, 27. 
Messin, the, language, 30, 13; 


population, 30, 14. 
Metal-working, 80, 80, 35, 98. 
Metz, 80, 2, 3, 22, 38, 74; 31, 11, 

17, 19; acquisition by Germany, 

1871, 30, 28; bishop and bishop- 

ric, 30, 26, 43, 46; cattle breeding 

round, $80, 81; Chambre de 

Réunion, 80, 21-2; French feeling 

in, 80, 51; French occupation 

from 1552, 80, 19-20; impor- 

tance of, 30, 15; language, 30, 

12, 62; Municipal Council, repre- 

-gentation in the Landesausschuss, 

30, 35; population and races, 

30, 8, 14, 15, 66; preserved 

meat, &c., industry, 380, 105; 

railways, 80, 67, 78, 31, 19; 

representation in the Landtag, 

30, 46; representation in Reich- 

stag, 1912, 80, 57; suburbs, 

vegetable growing, 30, 87; wine 

industry, 30, 85. 

Metz arrondissement, 30, 108. 
Metz district, French-speaking, 30, 

11; fruit growing, 30, 84. 
Metz-land, 80, 8, 9; Italians in, 30, 

63 note; language, 380, 59; 

population, 80, 65. 

Metz-Ruval district, large proper- 

ties, 30, 91. 

Metzgerthorhafen, 30, 69. 
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Meurthe, department, 30, 29; ac- 
quisition of portion by Germany, 
1871, 80, 28-9; deputies, protest 
against Treaty of Frankfort, 1871, 
30, 114-6; formed, 1790, 30, 28. 

Meurthe-et-Moselle, department 
of, birth- and death-rates, 30, 17; 
blast furnaces, $31, 24; #mi- 
erovons 30, 17; population, 30, 

Meurthe river, 30, 3, 5, 7-4. 

Meurthe valley, iron ore deposits, 
31, 15. | 

Meuse, department, birth- and 
death-rates, 30, 17; formed, 1790, 
30, 28; migration, 30, 17. 

Meuse river, 80, 4, 15, $1, 3; 
system, 30, 5. 

Meuse valley, population, 30, 13. 

Mezzavalle, copper mines near, 38, 
26. 

Mezzocorona (Deutsch-Metz), 38, 
6. 

Mezzolombardo, road, 38, 18. 

Mezzolombardo district, population 
and races, $8, 9. 

Middle Saar river, basin of, 30, 1; 
acquired by France, 1814, 830, 
28; lost, 1815, 80, 28. 

Milan, railway, 83, 20. 

Milan, Duchy of, 30, 23. 

Mimers Bay, coal, 36, 18; mining 
settlement, 86, 8—9, 17. 

Mincio River, $8, 4. 

Mineral oil, 35, 97. 

Mineral springs, 80, 98, 38, 26. 

Mineral waters, exports, $38, 32. 

Minerals, Alsace-Lorraine, 30, 94—8; 
Alto Adige, 38, 29; Schleswig- 
Holstein, 35, 97-8; Trentino, 38, 
26 


Mining industry, 30, 79, 34, 26—7. 

Mining, smelting, &c., 30, 80, 35, 
98. 

Mocheni, the, descendants of Ger- 
man miners, 38, 7. 

Meegeltondern, cession to Prussia, 
1864, 35, 102. 

Mollau, copper deposits near, 30, 
97 


Moller, Edward von, President- 
Superior at Strassburg, 1871, 
30, 30. 

Moller, Port, 36, 4. 

Molin, railway, 35, 86. 

Molsheim Canton, cattle breeding, 
30, 81; population, 80, 66. 

Molybdenum, 36, 21. 

Monaco, Prince of, expeditions to 
Spitsbergen, 86, 28. 

Moncel river, 80, 108. 


Montbeliard, 30, 78 

Montereau, 30, 103. 

Montigny, races, 30, 66. 

Montois-la-Montagne commune, 80, 
108. 

Montpensier, Duchess of, candidate 
for Spanish throne, 1868, 84, 
14—5. 

Montreux-Chateau, 30, 10, 110; 
retained by France, 1871, 80, 114. 

Monts Faucilles, 30, 5 

Monz, 30, 74. 

_ Moosch, textile industry, 80, 102. 
Morchingen (Morhange), German- 
speaking, 30, 11; races, 80, 66. 

Morhange, see Mérchingen. 

Mori, railway, 88, 21. 

Morier, Sir Robert, on Schleswig- 
Holstein, 35, 15, 21. 

Moriones, General, battle of Oro- 
quieta, 1872, 34, 18. 

Morocco, war with Spain, 1859, 34, 
12. 

Moselle country, land tenure, 80, 

3 


Moselle department, 80, 29, 109; 
acquisition of portion by Ger- 
many, 1871, 80, 28; deputies, 
protest against Treaty of Frank- 
fort, 1871, 80, 114-6; formed, 
1790, 30, 28. 

Moselle river, 30, 4, 11, 15, $1, 2, 
3, 20; canalisation, 30, 74, 31, 
19, 20; navigation and traffic, 
30, 74; system, 30, 5; Treaty of 
Frankfort, 1871, 30, 111, 112. 

Moselle valley, 80, 67; iron ore 
deposits, 31, 15, 16; population, 
30, 14, 31, 4. 

Mossel bay, 36, 9. 

Moyeuvre, 80, 62, 
dustry, 81, 24. 

Mudra, von, 
(1913), 80, 49. 

Mulberry trees, 38, 24. 

Mule breeding, 30, 82. 

Milhausen (Mulhouse), $0, 4, 5, 
14, 16, 40, 69: canal, 30, 75, 76; 
French feeling in, 30, 51; in- 
dustrial dwellings societies, 30, 


110; iron in- 


G.0.C., Metz 


79-80; industries, 30, 99-100, 
101, 102, 103, 104; language, 
30, 61; Municipal Council, re- 


presentation in the Landesaus- 
schuss, 30, 35; as part of Swiss 
Confederation, 30, 20, 27; popu- 
lation and races, 80, 15, 16, 65, 
66; potash deposits, 30, 94; 
railway, 30, 67; representation 
in the Landtag, 80, 46; repre- 
sentation in Reichstag, 20, 57; 
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union to France, 1798, 80, 27; 
welcome to French troops, 8 Aug., 
1914, $0, 51. 

Malhausen, kreis, population, $0, 

railway communication 
with, 33, 20 note. 

Miinster, 30, 20; cession to France, 
30, 20-1; French garrison, 1672, 
80, 21; industries, 30, 82, 102; 
submission to France, 80, 21; 
Treaty of, 1648, 30, 20, 20-1, 22. 

Miinstertal, 30, 16. 

Miinzthal-St. Louis, crystal works, 
30, 104. 

Murman, port, coal Pd a to, sa 
Spitsbergen, 36, 22. 

Muscovy Company, of London, 86, 
14, 27, 29-30. 

Musloch, French-speaking, 30, 1 

Musson, iron ore deposits, $1, 19. 

Mutzig, 80, 84. 


N. 


Nahe river, 31, 8. 

Namur, railway communication 
with, 30, 78. 

Nancy, 80, 3, 5, 13, 75, $1, 1, 5, 
10, 12; bishopric, 80, 26; de- 
fensive importance of, 30, 15; 
educational centre of French 
forestry, 30, 24; machinery con- 
struction, 80, 103; population, 
30. 14, 15; railway, 80, 67. 

Nancy basin, iron ore deposits, $1, 
14, 

Nancy canton, population, $1, 4-5. 

Naples, 38, 20. 

Napoleon I, 80, 49, 86; confiscation 
of Church property, 384, 30; 
Ferdinand VII liberated by, 1814, 

84, 5; invasion of Italy, 1796, 
33, 13; risings against, in Spain, 
84, 3-4; surrender of Spanish 
royal family to, 1808, 34, 2-3. 

Napoleon III, 30, 58, 34, 15, 16, 
35, 15, 35, 38, 43, 46, 80-1, 81. 

Napoleonic Wars, 35, 13, 17, 19. 

Narvaez, General, leader of the 
Moderados, $4, 12, 32. 

Narvik, railway, 36, 22. 

Nassau - Saarbriicken Principality, 
30, 28, 31, 21. 

Nathorst, A. G., expedition to 
Spitsbergen, 36, 28. 

Natzweiler, 80, 10. 

Nauders road, 88, 19. 

Navarre, 84, 17. 
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Neckar river, 30, 69. 

Neiderjeutz, races, 30, 66. 

Ness, railway, 35, 87. 

Netherlands, French claims to terri- 
tory, 30, 21-2. 

Neu-Breisach, 30, 4, 16, 71, 76, 105; 
population, 30, 16. 

Neudorf, vegetable-growing, 30, 87. 

Neufchateau, 30, 1, 15; popula- 
tion, 30, 15. 

Neumarkt, see Egna. 

Neumiinster, cloth manufacture, 
35, 98; population, 85, 8, 99 
railways, 85, 86, 87. 

Neumiinster krevs, 35, 74. 

Neunkirch coalfield, $1, 9. 

Neustadt, port, shipping, 35, 89; 
railway, 35, 87. 

Nickel, 36, 44-5. 

Niebill, railways, 35, 86. 

Nied valley, 31, 8; languages, 30, 
ll. 


Niederbronn, mineral springs, 30, 
98. 

Niederum (Many), French-spsak- 
ing, 30, 11. 

Niederweiler, china factory, 30, 104. 

Nilsen, A. E., of Ténsberg, interests 
in Spitsbergen, 36, 42, 45. 

Nobiskrug port, shipping, 35, 89. 

Noblot, M., protest against Treaty 
of Frankfort, 1871, 30, 114-6. 

Noce basin, races, 33, 10. 

Noce river, 338, 1, 4, 6. 

Non, val di, 88, 7; fruit planta- 
tions, 38, 24; vineyards, 33, 23. 

Nonnenbruck Forest, 30, 4. 

Nord canal, 30, 75. 

Nord-Est canal, $1, 20. 

Nord-Siid express, 38, 20. 

Norddeutscher-Lloyd, 36, 11. 

Nordensfeldske Company, 36, 11. 

Nordenskjéld, A., Swedish explorer, 
36, 32-3. 

Nordenskjéld, A. E., expedition to 
Spitsbergen, 36, 28. 

Norderdithmarschen, agri- 
culture, 35, 94. 

Nordiske Kulgrube Kompani, 86, 
17, 23. 

Nordslesvigske 
35, 63-4, 65. 

Nordstrand Island, 35, 1. 

Norroy, 81, 16. 

Norske Kulfalter, 36, 41, 45. 

North America, emigration to, 34, 


kreis, 


Kredit - forening, 


43. 

North-East Land, 36, 1, 2; expedi- 
tions to, 36, 28. 

Northern Exploration Company, 
Spitsbergen, 36, 23, 24, 41, 44~5. 


Norway, and administration of 
Spitsbergen, 36, 33-8; attitude 
as regards Spitsbergen, and in- 
terests in, 36, 17, 39, 40, 48; 
coal exports from Spitsbergen 
to, 36, 21-2; estates, Spits- 
bergen, ,86, 19, 23, 24; expedi- 
tions to Spitsbergen, 36, 28, 29; 
hunters, Spitsbergen, 86, 15; 
shipping in Schleswig-Holstein 
ports, 35, 90; whalers, Spits- 
bergen, 36, 14. 

Norwegians, Spitsbergen, 86, 8-9 
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Novaya Zemlya, 36, 27. 
Nymegen, Treaty of, 1679, 30, 21. 


O. 


Oats cultivation, 30, 83, 88, 38, 28 
35, 92, 93. 

Obekjar, 35, 103. 

Oberehnheim, 30, 20; 
France, 30, 20-1; French gar- 
rison, $0, 21; submission to 
France, 30, 21; vineyards, 30, 85. 

Oberrheinische Kraft-Werke, 30, 
105. 

Ochsenfeld, plain, 30, 4; vineyards 
near, 30, 84. 

Ockholm, 35, 69. 

Odis, 35, 103. 

O’ Donnell, General Leopold (Conde 
de la Bisbal), Ministry of, 1858— 
63, 34, 12. ° 

Oil-bearing rocks, 36, 21, 24. 

Oil-seeds, 30, 88. 

Oldenburg, 85, 31; railway, 35, 87. 

Oldenburg, county, or Grand 
Duchy, 85, 1; acquisition by 
House of Holstein-Gottorp, 35,17 ; 
Treaty of London acceded to 
with reservations, 85, 26—7. 

Oldenburg, kreis, agriculture, 385, 
94; population, 35, 8. 

Oldesloe, 35, 86; railways, 35, 86, 
87 


cession to 


Olga Strait, 36, 4. 

Olshausen, German delegate, dis- 
cussion re partition of Denmark, 
1848, 35, 67; proposal for parti- 
tion of Schleswig, 1839, 35, 67. 

Onville, 30, 108. 

Orient Company, 36, 11. 

Orne river, 30, 5, $1, 3. 

Orne basin, iron ore deposits, $1, 
15-6. 


Orne valley, 81, 17, 18; iron in- 
dustry, 31, 24; population, 31, 4. 

Oroquieta, battle of, 1872, 34, 18. 

Ortler Mountains, 33, 6. 

Ostermann, M., protest against 
Treaty of Frankfort, 1871, 30, 
114-6. 

Osterreichische  Siidbahn - Gesell- 
schaft, 33, 20, 21. 

Othain river, 31, 3. 

Ottange, $1, 4; iron industry, 81, 
24 


Ottendorf (Ottonville), 31, 8; 
French-speaking, 80, 9 
Ottingen, 30, 11, 62. 
Ottonville, see Ottendorf. 
Ottweiler, 31, 5; coal beds, 31, 8. 
Ottweiler kreis, population, 31, 5. 
Oviedo, University, 34, 46, 47. 
Ozerailles, 31, 16. 


P; 


Paget, , British Ambassador at 
Copenhagen, and Schleswig ques- 
tion, 35, 30 note, .79. 

Palai, see Palu. 

Palatinate, immigration from, 30, 8. 

Palmerston, Lord, and Schleswig- 
Holstein, 35, 16 note, 23, 26, 29, 
37, 38, 39, 40, 43, 68-9, 70, 75 
note, 77, 78, 79-81. 

Palu (Palai), German island, 38, 7. 

Paper industry, 30, 81, 33, 27, 30 
34, 35, 98. 

Paris, railway communications with, 
30, 67, 78; revolution, 1848, 35, 
22; Treaty of, 1814, 380, 28; 
wireless communication with 
Spitsbergen, 36, 11. 

Parry, Sir Edward, expedition to 
Spitsbergen, 1827, 36, 28. 

Partenkirchen, railway, 38, 20 note. 

Passeier (Passer, Passiero) river, 
33, 4. ; 

Passeier valley, road, 33, 4; 38, 18. 

Paté de foie gras industry, 80, 104-5. 

Patriotic League, 30, 38. 

Pavia, Don Manuel, $4, 19, 20. 

Peat, 35, 98, 36, 13 

Peirotes, , Finance Minister, 
Alsace-Lorraine, 1918, 30, 54. 

Pellagra, 38, 5. 

Pellworm Island, 35, 1. 

Peninsula & Oriental Company, 36, 
11. 

Périgueux, 80, 105. 

Perle, 30, 

Petite-Fontaine, retained by France, 
1871, 80, 114. 
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Petroleum, 30, 107; water traffic, 
80, 77; wells, 30, 97. 
Pettoncourt commune, 30, 198. 
Pfalzburg, tile industry, 80, 104. 
FPP V, King of Spain, 34, 10, 40, 


Philippines, loss of, by Spain, 1898, 
34, 22, 25, 27; Spanish treat- 
ment of, 34, 23. 

Philling, of Liibeck, interests in 
Spitzbergen, 36, 43 

Phipps, the Hon. John, expedition 
to Spitzbergen, 1773, 36, 27. 

Phosphates, 36, 17, 18, 21. 

Phylloxera, 80, 85, 33, 23. 

Piave river, 38, 3. 

Piehl, of Liibeck, interests in Spits- 
bergen, 36, 43. 

Pietra Murata, hydro-electric in- 
stallation, 33, 27. 

Pieve, 33, 3. 

Pig breeding, 30, 81-2, 82, 85, 93, 
94, 95, 36, 14. 

Pike, A., expedition to Spitzbergen, 


Pilsberg, 35, 2. 

Pinnau river, 35, 4. 

Pinneberg, railway, 35, 8&6. 

Pinneberg, krets, population, 35, 7. 

Plaine commune, 30, 108. 

Plants, Spitsbergen, 36, 12-13. 

Platen, Count, 35, 80 note. 

Plén, lake, 35, 4. 

Pl6n, railways, 35, 86, 87. 

Po river, 33, 4 

Pochi, German island round, 88, 8. 

Political conditions, Alsace-Lor- 
raine, 80, 56-7; Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, 85, 74-5; Spain, 34, 37-42, 
Congress, 34, 38, parties, 34, 40— 
1, Senate, composition, 34, 37-8; 
Trentino and Alto Adige, 33, 14. 


Pomerania, 85, 64; immigration 
from, 35, 92. 

Pompey, 31, 3. 

Pont-a-Mousson, 31, re coalfield 
3l, 7, 10. 


Pont St. Vincent, $1, 3. 

Ponies, 36, 14. 

Poole, expedition to Spitzbergen, 
early 17th century, 36, 17, 27, 29. 

Population, Alsace-Lorraine, 80, 13- 
17, 62-6; Lorraine and Saar 
Minefields, 31, 3-6; Schleswig- 
Holstein, 35, 7-8. 


Pordoi, road, 88, 19. 

Porlier, Guerrillero: leader, revolt, 
1815, and execution, 34, 8. 

Ports, Schleswig-Holstein, 35, 87; 
Spitsbergen, 36, 4—5. 


Posts and telegraphs, Alsace-Lor- 
raine, 80, 24, 81; Spitsbergen, 86, 
11-12. 

Potash, 80, 94—6, 107. 

Potassium deposits, 30, 4. 

Potato cultivation, 30, 83, 87, 93, 
33, 24, 35, 92, 93. 

Pottery clay, 35, 98. 

Potzberg coal mines, $l, 8. 

Poultry, 35, 94, 95, 36, 14. 

Pragmatic Sanction, 34, 10. 

Prague, Treaty of, 1866, 35, 36, 51, 
54; Article V, 35, 105, abroga- 
tion by Prussia, 35, 52, 53. 

Predazzo, 33, 6, 10; roads, 38, 18-9. 

Preetz, railway, 35, 86. 

Preserved meat industry, 80, 105. 

Pressburg, Treaty of, 1805, 38, 13. 

Prim, General (1868--69), 34, 14, 
15-16; assassinated, 1870, 34, 16. 

Primiero, road, 38, 18. 

Primiero district, argentiferous lead 
deposits, 38, 26; mulberry culti- 
vation, 38, 24; population and 
races, 338, 9. 

Prince Charles Foreland, 36, 1; 
expedition to, 36, 29. 

Princess Alice, expeditions to Spits- 
bergen, 36, 28. 

Printing industry, 380, 99. 

Protestants, Alsace-Lorraine, 80, 56 ; 
Schleswig-Holstein, 35, 74. 

Provés (Proveis), German district, 
33. 7. 

Prussia, 80, 38; see also Germany ; 
acquisitions of territory, 1815, 30, 
28; claims to Alsace and Lorraine, 
1871, 80, 29; protest against 
separation of Holstein from 
Denmark and Schleswig, 1863, 

&, 29; Schleswig guaranteed to 
Denmark, 1715, 35, 17 note; and 
Schleswig-Holstein question, 35, 
42-6, 47-50, 82; Treaty of 
London, 1852, 35, 24-6; war 
with Austria, 1866, 35, 50-1; 
wars with Denmark, 35, 22-4, 
35-41, 76-7; war with France, 
1870, 80, 48, 35, 12, 15; wine 
industry, 30, 85. 

Prussians, in Alsace-Lorraine, 80, 


63. 
Pustertal, the, 38, 1, 3, 4, 11; 
climate, 33, 5. 
Q. 


Quarrying, 35, 98. 

Queich, the, district between the 
Lauter and, ceded to Bavaria, 
1815, 3é, 28. 
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Quiroga, Constitution of 1812 pro- 
claimed by, 1820, $4, 9. 


R. 


Rabbit breeding, 85, Yo. 

Racehorse, H.M.S., expedition to 
Spitsbergen, 1773, 38, 27. 

Radersheim, potash deposits, 30, 94. 

Raess, Mgr., Bishop of Strassburg, 
30, 34. 

Railways, Alsace-Lorraine, 30, 24, 
77-88; Schleswig-Holstein, 935, 
86-7; Treaty of Frankfort, 1871, 
30, 112-3; Trentino and Alto 
Adige, 33, 20-1. 

Rambervillers, 30, 3. 

Ranrupt commune, $0, 108. 

Rappoltsweiler, coal near, 30, 94; 
vineyards, 30, 85. 

Rappoltsweiler canton, population, 
30, 66. 

Rappoltsweiler district, cattle breed- 
ing, 30, 81. 

Raseno pass, see Reschen. 

Rastatt, Congress of, 1797, 30, 27. 

Ratzeburg, railway, 35, 86. 

Ratzeburg, Principality of, 35, 1. 

Recherche bay, 36, 4; asbestos, 
36, 46-7; coal, 86, 44, 45; 
magnetic iron ore, 36, 20-1. 

Reclamation work, 35, 96. ; 

Red Bay, tablet erected by Muscovy 
Company, 1614, 36, 30. 

Red Saar, 30, 10. 

Redingen, 30, 110; German-speak- 
ing, 30, 12. 

Regionalists, Spain, 34, 41-2. 
Rehm, M., protest against Treaty 
of Frankfort, 1871, 80, 114-6. 
Reichenweiler, vineyards, 30, 85. 

Reindeer, 36, 13. 

Religious conditions, Alsace-Lor- 
raine, 80, 56; Schleswig-Holstein, 
35, 74; Spain, 34, 29-37, con- 
cordat, 1851, 34, 32-3, 34, con- 
fiscation of Church property, 
84, 30-2, 37, massacres of friars, 
1834, 84, 37, monastic orders, 
34, 30, 34-5, settlement of 1859, 
34, 33, use made by Church of 
its resources, $4, 35-7; Tren- 
tino and Alto Adige, 33, 14. 

Remingen, potash deposits, 30, 94. 

Rencker, M., protest against Treaty 
of Frankfort, 1871, 30, 114—6. 

Rendsburg, 35, 3, 48, 85, 104; as 
fecleral fortress, 35, 48, 49; 
population, 35, 8; port, ship- 
ping, 85, 89; railway, 35, 86. 


Reppe, retained by France, 1871, 
, 114. 
Reschen district, 38, 4. - 

Reschen (Raseno) pass, 38, 2, 19. 

Reschen Scheideck, the, 38, 9. 

Reuss, , 30, 33. 

Rezonville ceded to Germany, 1871, 
30, 109. 

Rhine river, 30, 1, 3, 4, 9, 14, 15, 
16, 68, 31, 2; improvement above 
Strassburg, 380, 72-3; lateral 
canal on left bank, scheme, 980, 
50-1; navigation, 30, 70-2, 73- 
4; Navigation Treaty, 1868, 30, 
72, 73; ports and harbours, 80, 
68-70; regulation of channel 
from mouth of the Neckar to 
Basel, 30, 69; system, 30, 5-6; 
territory on left bank, cession to 
France, 1801, 80, 27; water 
power, 30, 105. 

Rhine plain, climate, 30, 6; forests, 
30, 90. 

Rhine valley, agriculture, 30, 88. 

Rhine-Marne canal, 80, 11, 67, 68, 
76, 93, 31, 19; system, 80, 75; 
traffic, 30, 77; Treaty of Frank- 
fort, 1871, 30, 111. 

Rhine-Rhéne canal, 30. 67, 68, 76; 
system, 30, 75; Treaty of Frank- 
fort, 1871, 30, 111. 

Rhéne river, 80, 9, 75. 

Ribbon manufacture, 30, 103. 

Ribe, 35, 103; railway, 35, 86. 

Ribe, district, 35, 102. 

Richard Lagoon, 36, 2. 

Rickets, 38, 6. 

Ricklin, Dr., 30, 55. 

Ried, the, 30, 4. 

Ried, sugar factory, 30, 86. 

Riego, Constitution of 1812 pro- 
claimed by, 1820, 34, 9. 

Rienz river, 38, 1, 4, 11. 

Riva, 38, 5; acquired by Vene- 
tians, 1442, 58, 13; ceded to 
Bishop of Trent, 1509, 38, 13; 
climate, 38, 5; forests round, 38, 
25; population, 38, 11; railway, 
338, 21; road, $8, 18; tourist 
facilities, &c., 33, 30. 

Riva district, population and races, 
33, 9 

Rivers, Alsace-Lorraine, 30, 68-74; 
Lorraine and Saar Minefields, $1, 
2-3; Schleswig-Holstein, 35, 3-4, 
85-6; Trentino and Alto Adige, 
33, 3, 19. 

Roads, Alsace-Lorraine, 30, 67-8; 
Schleswig-Holstein, 35, 84; Tren- 
tino and Alto Adige, 38, 18-9. 
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Rochersberg district, vineyards, 80, 
84 


Rochonvillers, see Ruxweiler. 

Rock salt, 35, 97. 

Rédding railway, 35, 87. 

Rodt, French-speaking, 80, 11. 

Roeme Island, 85, 103; Jutland 
parts, cession to Prussia, 1864, 
35, 102. 

R6ém Island, 35, 1. 

Romagny, French-speaking, 30, 10; 
retained by France, 1871, $0, 
114. 

Roman Catholics, Alsace-Lorraine, 
30, 56; Trentino and Alto 
Adige, 33, 14. 

Romansh dialect, 38, 10. 

Rombach, races, 30, 66. 

Roncourt commune, $0, 108. 

Rérvig, expeditions to Spitsbergen, 

b 

Rosenheim railway, 38, 20 note. 

Rosheim, 30, 20; cession to France, 
30, 20-1; French garrison, 80, 
21; submission to France, 80, 21; 

Rossa, Cima, $3, 6. 

Rotterdam, Rhine traffic, 30, 70, 71, 
93; 

Rouen, 30, 102. 

Rougemont, retained by France, 
1871, 30, 114. 

Rovereto, 38, 3; acquired by 
Venetians, 1416, 38, 13; ceded to 
Bishop of Trent, 1509, 38, 13; 
hydro-electric installation, 38, 27; 
importance of, 38, 5; industries, 
33, 27, 30, 34; population, 33, 
ll: road, 88, 18; Town Council, 
request for incorporation in Ven- 
etia, 1859, 38, 16. 

Rovereto district, enteric, 38, 6; 
population and races, 33, 9. 

Rudolf of Habsburg, Milhausen 
made an Imperial City, 1273, 
30, 27. 

Rumania petroleum wells, 30, 97. 

Rumelange, 30, 11. 

Rumelange-Dudelange iron ore field, 
31, 18. 

Russell, Lord, British Foreign Mini- 
ster, and Schleswig-Holstein, 35, 
28, 36, 37, 38, 42, 44, 45, 46, 77, 
78. 

Russia, 35, 23, 31, 32; and admini- 
stration of Spitsbergen, 36, 33--8 ; 
and Austro-Prussian war with 
Denmark, 35, 36-8; claims to 
Spitsbergen, 86, 40; estates, 
Spitsbergen, 86, 23, 24; expedi- 
tions to Spitsbergen, 36, 29, 32; 
Government subsidy to company 
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Russia—cont. 
in Spitsbergen, proposed before 
revolution, 36, 18; guarantee re 
union of Schleswig to Denmark, 
35, 17; hunters and trappers, 
Spitsbergen, 36, 15, 27, 32; 
and Schleswig-Holstein, 35, 68, 
70, 80; shipping in Schleswig- 
Holstein ports, 35, 90; trade 
with, 30, 103; Treaty of London, 
1852, 35, 24-6. 

Russian Grumant Company, 86, 17, 
18, 23, 41, 45. 

Russian Spitsbergen Coal Com- 
pany, 36, 41, 43—4. 

Russians, early settlers in Spits- 
bergen, 36, 26-7; in Schleswig- 
Holstein 85, 92; Spitsbergen, 
36, 8, 18. 

Rissingen, German-speaking, 30, 
12 


Ruxweiler (Rochonvillers), 30, 11. 

Rye cultivation, 30, 83, 88, 38, 24, 
35, 92, 93. 

Ryswyck, Treaty of, 1697, 30, 22, 
23. 


Ss. 


Saales, French-speaking, 30, 10; 
included in Department of the 
Vosges, 1790, 80, 27-8. 

Saales, canton of, 30, 108; acqui- 
sition by Germany, 1871, 30, 28; 
emigration, 80, 62. 

Saales, Col de, 30, 16, 67. 

Saales, commune, 30, 108. 

Saar basin, 80, 2; coalfield, 30, 15. 

Saar basin, Upper, population, 30, 
14, 


Saar canal (Canal des Houilléres), 
30, 74, 93, 81, 19, 20; system, 
30, 75-6; traffic, 30,77; Treaty 
of Frankfort, 1871, 30, 111. 

Saar minefields, see 81 Contents. 

Saar river, see also Middle Saar, Red 
Saar and White Saar, 30, 4, 5, 74; 
canalisation, 31, 20; improve- 
ment proposals, 80, 74. 

Saaralben, 30, 75, 31, 19; salt 
deposits, 80, 96; salt and soda 
works, 30, 96. : 

Saarbriicken, 30, 15, 74, 81, 5; 
canal, 30, 75; coalfield, 31, 7, 8, 
9; railway, 381, 19. 

Saarbriicken, canton of, ceded to 
France, 1814, 30, 28; ceded to 
Prussia, 1815, 30, 28. 

Saarbriicken district, mines, $l, 21. 

Saarbriicken landkreis, population, 
ol, 3. 
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Saarburg, 30, 11, 89,91; acquisition 
by Germany, 1871, 30, 29; 
races, 30, 66. 


Saarburg district, cattle-breeding, 
30, 81; lakes and ponds, 30, 89, 
105. 

Saargemiind, $1, 19; acquisition 
by Germany, 1871, 30, 28; pot- 
tery and tile industry, 30, 103; 
races, 30, 66; straw hat industry, 
30, 104. 

Saargemund district, cattle-breed- 
ing, 80, 81; tobacco cultivation, 
30, 87. 

Saarlouis, 30, 28, 31, 9; ceded to 
Prussia, 1815, 80, 28. 

Saarlouis krezs, population, $81, 5. 

Sabine, Sir Edward, expedition to 
Spitsbergen, 1823, 86, 28. 

Sablon, races, 30, 66. 

Sacco, tobacco factories, 33, 27. 

Sadowa (or K6niggratz), Battle of, 
1866, 33, 13, 35, 36, 51. 

Sagasta, Don Matteo Pr&éxedes, 34, 
17, 21. 

Saglio, M., protest against Treaty 
of Frankfort, 1871, 80, 114—6. 

St. Ail, 30, 108. 

St. Amarin textile industry, 30, 102. 

Saint-Avold, races, 30, 66. 

St. Blaise-la-Roche commune, 30, 
108. 

St. Dié, bishopric, 30, 26; 
30, 67. 

St. Felix, see San Felice. 

St. Ingbert, coal mines, $1, 7, 8. 

St. Jacob, German island south of, 
33, 8. 

St. John’s Bay, asbestos near and 
iron ores, 36, 21. 

St. Ludwig, ribbon manufacture, 
30, 102. 

St. Margarethen, 35, 85. 

St. Michaelisdonn, railways, 35, 86, 
8 


road, 


re 

St. Nicolas-du-Port, 31, 1. 

St. Quirinstal, 30, 10. 

St. Ulrich, see Sant’ Olderico. 

St. Wendel, population, 31, 5. 

Ste.-Marie-aux-Chénes, 30, 108; 
ceded to Germany, 1871, 930, 
109. 

Ste. Marie, Col de, 30, 16. 

Sainte-Marie-aux-Mines, textile in- 
dustry, 80, 102; silver workings, 
30, 97-8. 

Salamanca University, 34, 46, 57. 

Salisbury, Lord, on Schleswig- 
Holstein, 35, 21. 

Salorno (Salurn). 88, 6; 
island round, 38, 8. 


German 


-_ = 
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Salt deposits, 39, ‘96-7, 107. 

Salt and soda works, 30, 96. 

Salt springs, 35, 97. 

Seer oreng and turf-digging, 35, 
98. 


Salurn, see Salorno. 

Salzburg, Archbishop of, 38, 14; 
railway communication with, 38, 
20 note. 

Samoyedes, proposed colony on 
Spitsbergen, 36, 48. 

San Felice (St. Felix), German dis- 
trict, 38, 7. 

San Juan, pronunciamento, 1820, 34, 
23 


San Lugano, copper deposits, 38, 26. 

Sand, 35, 98. 

Sandstone, 30, 3, 98. 

Sanitary conditions, Spitsbergen, 
36, 8; Trentino and Alto Adige, 
33, 5-6. 

Sanitary measures, Alsace, by 
French, 30, 24. 

Sant’ Olderico (St. Ulrich), 38, 8. 

Santiago University, 34, 46, 47. 

Saéne river, 30, 5, 75. 

Saéne valley, population, 30, 14. 

Saragossa, University, 34, 46, 47. 

Sarca gorge, 33, 2. 


Sarca river, 38, 3—4. 


Sarca valley, 33, 5; blast furnaces 
formerly, 38, 34. 


Sarntal (Val Sarentina), 33, 4. 


Sarre, see Saar. 

Sarrebourg arrondissement, 30, 108. 

Sassen Bay, coal, 86, 18; gypsum, 
36, 47. 

Sassendal district, gold prospecting, 
36, 47. 

Sassendal river, 36, 3, 5, 42. 

Saulnois, the, language, 30. 13. ° 

Saulxures commune, 30, 108. 

Saverne, see Zabern. 

Saxe-Weimar, Treaty of London, 
1852, not acceded to by, 35, 26. 

Saxony, Treaty of London, 1852, 
acceded to, with reservations, 35, 
26-7. 


Scandinavia, trade with, 30, 73. 

Schaffhausen, 30, 72. 

Scherrebek, railways, 35, 87. 

Scheurer - Kestner, M., protest 
against Treaty of Frankfort, 1871, 
30, 114-6. 

Schirmeck, canton of, 30, 108; 
acquisition by Germany, 1871, 
30, 28; included in Depart- 
ment of the Vosges, 1790, 30, 27— 
8; population, 30, 62. 


Schlanders, deanery, 33, 14. 

Schlanders district, population and 
races, 33, 9 

Schlege, see Asiago. 

Schlei, gulf of, 35, 45-6. 

Schlei river, 35, 2, 4, 44, 69, 71. 

Schleswig town, 35, 2, 44, 52, 69, 


71; population, 35, 99; rail- 
way, 35, 86, 87. . 
Schleswig-Holstein, see 85, Con- 


tents. 

Schlettstadt, 30, 4, 16, 20; cession 
to France, 30, 20-1; French 
garrison, 80, 21; population, 30, 
16; submission to France, 30, 21. 

Schlettstadt canton, population, 
30, 66. 

Schlettstadt district, cattle breed- 
ing, 30, 81; tobacco cultivation, 
a 87; vegetable growing, $0, 


rene the, 30, 16. 

Schnéegans, Auguste, leader of the 
Autonomiste Party, 30, 34, 35; 
protest against Treaty of Frank- 
fort, 1871, 30, 114-6. 

Schnierlach (La Poutroye), 30, 8; 
French-speaking, 30, 10. 

Schénbrunn, Peace of, 1809, 38, 13. 

Schottburg, railway, 35, 87, 

Schreningen, 30, 11. 

Schwander, Dr., Bur Stiaxtor of 
Strassburg, appointed Statthalter, 
Alsace-Lorraine, 1918, 30, 54. 

Schwentine river, 35, 4. 

Scoreby, W., junior, expedition to 
Spitsbergen, 1807, 36, 28. 

Scottish Spitsbergen anes 36, 
17, 23, 24, 41, 44, 47. 

Scrofula, 33, 6. 

Seals, 36, 13. 

Sedan, 31, 3, 34, 16. 

Seem, 35, 103. 

Segeberg, minerals near, 35, 97. 

Seille basin, population, 30, 14. 

Seille river, 30, 5, 108. 

Seille valley, Upper, 30, 7. 

Sella group, 33, 9. 

Senale (Unser Frau im Walde), 33 
7. 


Serrano, General, 34, 14, 17, 18, 20. 
Setti Communi, the, 38, 7, 8; occu- 

pied by Venetians, 1404, 38, 13. 
Setzbach, The, 30, 28. 

Seville, University, 34, 46, 47. 
Shackleton, Sir Ernest, Spitsbergen 
expedition, 1918, 36, 24 note. 
Sheep-breeding, 30, 82, 35, 94, 95. 

Shipbuilding, 35, 98. 
Shipping, Schleswig - Holstein, 35, 
89-91; Spitsbergen, 36, 11. 
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a e port, 36, 2. 
Silesia, 35, 64. 
Silk cocoons, export, 33, 32. 
Silk-spinning, and weaving, 38, 26- 
7, 29, 30, 34. 
Silk-worm breeding, 38, 24. 
Silk-worm disease, 38, 35. 
Silver, 30, 97-8, 33, 29. 
Sinclair, Sir George, 35, 81 note. 
Smith, Leigh, expedition to Spits- 
bergen, 36, 28. 
Soap and oil manufacture, 35, 98. 
Social conditions, Spain, 34, 42-5. 
Socialism in Spain, 84, 22. 
Société Alsacienne de Construc- 
tions Mécaniques, 30, 99, 103. 
Société Sainte-Thérése of Mil- 
hausen, 30, 96. 

Sognevern Society, 85, 65. 

Soholm Au river, 35, 3. 

Sole, Val di, iron deposits, 33, 26. 

Solgne, coal, $1, 7. 

Solvay works, 30, 96. 

Sonderburg, ducal family of, 35, 17. 

Sonderburg, port, and shipping, 35, 
87, 89; railway, 35, 87 

Sonderburg kreis, 35, 75; agri- 
culture, > 94; population and 
races, 35, 

Soultz, pares deposits, 30, 94. 

South America, emigration to, 34, 
43. 

South Frankish dialect, 30, 12. 

Spain, see 84, Contents. 

Spaniards, colony in Strassburg, 
30, 7. 

Spanish Monarchy, treaty for par- 
tition of, 1700, 30, 23. 

Speier, bishopric, 30, 27. 

Spetsbergens Svenska  Kolfalt 
Aktiebolaget (A/B De Svenska 
Kolfalta), 36, 17, 23, 41, 44. 

Spitsbergen, see 86 Contents. 

Spitsbergen Coal and Trading Com- 
pany, 36, 16, 23, 41. 

Spitsbergen Guano Company, 36, 
22 


Spitsbergen Mining and Exploration 
Company, 36, 17. 

Spittel or L’Hépital, coalfield, 31, 
9; races, 30, 66. 

Sporeninsel island, 30, 69-70. 

Spun silk exports, 33, 32. 

Stassfurt, potash deposits, 30, 94. 

Staxrud, 86, 42, 45. 

Steenshé6, Candidat, 
Spitzbergen, 36, 46. 

Steige, 30, 10. 

Steinburg krezs, population, 35, 7. 

Sterzing (Sterven), 33, 4 


claims in 


Stone, quarries, 30, 81, 98; water 
traffic, 30, 77. 

Stor Fjord, 36, 3. 

Stor river, 35, 4, 5. 

Store Norske Spitsbergen Kul- 
kompani, 36, 17, 23, 41, 42-3. 
Stormarn kreis, population, 35, 7. 

Storo, 33, 18. 

Strassburg, 30, 2, 4, 5, 6, 14, 20, 40, 
111; bishop of, 30, ‘20, 43, 46; 
bishopric, 30, 27; canal and 
scheme, 80, 69, 75; cession to 
France, 1697, 30, 22; co-opera- 
tive banks, 30, 80; fortification 
of, 30, 22; German colonisation 
society, 30, 55, 92; harbours, 30, 
69-70; Imperial Administrative 
Council, 30, 30; Imperial Statt- 
halter, or Governor, 80, 35; 
importance of, 30, 15-6; indus- 
tries, 30, 98-9, 105; language, 
30, 50, 61; Municipal Council, 
representation in the Landesaus- 
schuss, 30, 35; municipality, dis- 
solved, 1874, re-established 1885, 
30, 37; occupied by French, 
1681, 30, 22; paté de foie gras 
industry, 30, 104-5; popula- 
tion and races, 30, 7, 8, 15, 65, 
66; President-Superior, 30, 30; 
railways, 30, 67, 78; representa- 
tion in the Landtag, 30, 46; 
representation in Reichstag, 1912, 
30, 57; Rhine’ improvement 
above, 30, 72-3; Rhine traffic, 
30, 70, 71; road, 30, 67; suburbs, 
vegetable growing, 30, 87; Uni- 
versity, 30, 31, 43, 46, 50, 57; 
waterways, 30, 76. 

Strassburg-land, population, 30, 65. 

Straw-hat industry, 30, 104. 

Styria, 338, 25. 

erties ee by France, 1871, 
30, 

ne Sarecoaiel ” canal, 35, 85 

Stiderdithmarschen <kreis,  agri- 
culture, 35, 94. 

Sugana, val, 38, 3; fruit planta- 
tions, 38, 24; minerals, 338, 26; 
road, 38, 18; vineyards, 38, 23. 


Sugar refining, 33, 34. 


Sugar-beet industry, 30, 86, 35, 93. 
Sulzbach, mineral springs, 30, 98. 
Sulzbad, mineral springs, 30, 98. 
Sulzmatt, mineral springs, $0, 98. 


Sundgau, the, under House of 
Habsburg, 30, 20; eee 
30, 14. 


Sundgau district, vineyards, 30, 84, 
Sundgau range, 80, 4. 
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Superfosfatfabrik A/B (of Stock- 
holm), 36, 46. 

Suria, potash deposits, 30, 95. 

“‘ Svalbard,” probably Spitsbergen, 
discovery of, 1194, 36, 26. 

Svalbard Kulgruber, A/S, 86, 41, 
45 


Svedrup, brothers, prospecting for 
gold, 36, 47. 

Svenska Kolfalta Company, 36, 47. 

Sweden, and administration of 
Spitsbergen, 986, 33-8; and 
Austro-Prussian War with Den- 
mark, 35, 36-8; claims and 
interests in Spitsbergen, 36, 17, 
19, 23, 24, 40; expeditions to 
Spitsbergen, 36, 9, 28, 29, 46, 47; 
invasion of Lorraine, 17th cen- 
tury, 30, 97; -and Schleswig- 
Holstein, 35, 80; shipping in 
Schleswig-Holstein ports, 35, 90, 
91; Treaty of London, 1852, 35, 
24-6; Treaty of Lund, 1679, 
with Denmark, 38, 32. 

Swedish, in Alsace, 30, 7; occupa- 
tion of Alsace, 1632-4, 30, 20; 
in Schleswig-Holstein, 35, 92. 

Sreien Company, Spitsbergen, 36, 

Swiss Confederation, 30, 20, 27. 

Swiss Protestant Missions, Spain, 
34, 46. 

Switzerland, 38, 1; emigration to, 
33, 22; trade with, 80, 73, 38, 32. 

Sylt, Island, 35, 1, 73; Danish 
port of, proposed exchange for 
Hadersleben, 1842, 35, 67; Jut- 
land parts, cession to Prussia, 
1864, 35, 102; language, 35, 5; 
eee 35, 97; population, 365, 
73. 


T. 


Tachard, M., protest against Treaty 
of Frankfort, 1871, 30, 114-6. 

Talferbach, the, 338, 4. 

Tanconville commune, 80, 108. 

Tanneries, 38, 27, 34. 

Taps, 35, 102. 

Taxation, Spain, and frauds, $4, 
48-9, 

Temple Bay, coal, 36, 18; gypsum, 
36, 21. 

Terlan, German island near, $3, 8. 

Terragnolo, Val, 338, 5. 

Teutsch, Edouard, protest against 
Treaty of Frankfort, 1871, 30, 
114-6. 

Textile industry, 30, 80, 99, 35, 98. 

Tezze, railway, $8, 20; road, 38, 


Thalwyl, 30, 102. 

Thann, 30, 4; textile industry, 30, 
102; vineyards, 30, 84, 85. 

Thiers, A., 30, 32, 33. 

Thil, retained by France, 1871, 30, 
110. 

Thionville, see Diedenhofen. 

Thirty Years’ War, 30, 7, 20, 24. 

Tholey, canton of, ceded to France, 
1814, 30, 28. 

Thordsen, cape, 86, 9, German 
claim, 36, 18; phosphatic rocks, 
36, 18, 21; proposed Swedish 
settlement, 1871, 36, 32-3. 

Thordsen, cape, district, Swedish 
expedition, 1917, 36, 46. 

Thur valley, textile industry, 30, 
102. 

Tierra del Fuego, 34, 8. 

Timber industry, 30, 91, 338, 25, 
28, 32, 35. 

Tingleff, railway, 35, 86, 87. 

Tione, lead deposits near, 38, 26; 
road, 33, 18. 

Tione district, population and races, 


Tirol, Counts of, counties of Vint- 
schgau and Brixen held by, 
1130-1363, 38, 12; mining laws, 
33, 29. 

Titot, M., protest against Treaty of 
Frankfort, 1871, 30, 114-6. 

Tobacco, cultivation, 30, 87; 
tories, 33, 27, 30. 

Toblach, $8, 1; railway, 38, 20; 
road, 33, 19. 

Toblach pass, 38, 2. 

Toledo, Archbishop of, stipend, $4, 
31. 

Tonale, road, 33, 18. 

Tondern, 35, 45, 51, 52, 68, 69, 71, 
72; Protestants in, 35, 74; rail- 
ways, $5, 86, 87. 

Tondern canal, 35, 85. 

Tondern (T¢nder) kreis, 85, 63, 75; 
language, 85, 5, 6; races, 35, 6. 
Ténning, 35, 3; port, 35, 87, 88; 

railway, 35, 86. 

Torrell, Swede, expedition to Spitz- 
bergen, 36, 28. 

Toul, 30, 22; bishopric, 30, 26; 
French occupation from 1552, 
30, 19, 20; importance of, 80, 15; 
population, 30, 13, 15. 

Toulouse, 30, 105. 

Toy-making, 33, 29. 

Trade tax, Alsace-Lorraine, 80, 106. 

Transport services, 30, 81. 

Trave-Elbe canal, 35, 85. 

Trave river, 35, 4, 86, 97. 

Travignolo, val, 33, 7. 


fac- 


Tredici communi, the, 38, 8. 

Treene river, 35, 3. 

Trent (Trento, Trient), banks, 38, 
31, 33; bishop, 38, 14, Riva and 
Rovereto ceded to, 1509, 38, 13; 
bishopric, history, 38, 13; fruit 
plantations round, 38, 24; im- 
portance, 38, 4; industries, 33, 
27, 30; minerals near, 38, 26; 
population, 33, 11; railways, 33, 
20, 21; roads, $38, 18; suffragan 
see, 88, 14; Town Council, re- 
quest for incorporation in Venetia, 
1859, 33, 16. 

Trent, county of, history, $3, 12, 
13 


Trent district, population and races, 


Trent, H.M.S., expedition to 
Spitzbergen, 1818, 36, 28. 

Trentino, see 338, Contents. 

Trentino dialect, 33, 9. 

Treurenburg Bay, 36, 4, 9. 

Trient, see Trent. 

Trier, Elector of, loss of rights, 
30, 27. 

Trieux, 30, 110. 

Trodena, see Truden. 

Trondhjem Spitzbergen Coal Com- 
pany, 36, 41. 

Trompia, val, $3, 35. 

Troms6, 86, 10; mail service, 36, 
12. 

Troussey, 30, 75. 

Truden (Trdédena), 33, 6. 

Tuberculosis, 33, 6. 

Tucquegnieux basin, iron ore de- 
posits, 31, 16. 

Turkeys, 30, 82. 

Tirkheim, 30, 20; 
France, 80, 20-1; 
rison, 1672, 30, 21; submission 
to France, 30, 21; textile in- 
dustry, 30, 102; vineyards, 30, 
85. 

Tuscany, duchy of, 30, 23. 


cession to 
French gar- 


U. 


Uckingen, 30, 11. 

Ulman, of Petrograd, interests in 
Spitzbergen, 36, 43. 

Umleitungs (Junction) canal, 30, 69, 
76 


U.S.A. and administration of Spits- 
bergen, 36, 35, 37; expedition to 
Spitsbergen, 36, 29; independ- 
ence of Spanish colonies in 
America recognised by, 1823, 34, 
9; iron ore production, $l, 11; 
war with Spain, 1898, 34, 25. 


Venetia, 33, 1; 
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Unser Frau im Walde, see Senale. 

Upper Alemannic dialect, 30, 12. 

Urbach (Fréland), French- -speaking, 
30, 10. 

Utzschneider factory, Saargemiind, 
30, 1 


V. 


Valencia, 34, 10, 17; conspiracy, 
1819, 34, 8; language, 34, 41 
note; university, 34, 46, 47.. 

Valladolid, university, 34, 46, 47. 

Vallerysthal, glass factory, 30, 104. 

Vamdrup, railway, 35, 86. 

Vandrup, 35, 103. 

Varroy, H., protest against Treaty 
of Frankfort, 1871, 30, 114-6. 
Vauban, Breisach canal built by, 
30, 76; Saarlouis fortified by, 30, 
28; Strassburg fortified by, 30, 

22. 

Vauthiermont, retained by France, 
1871, 30, 114. 

Vegetable, export, 38, 30; growing, 
30, 87-8, 38, 28. 


Veimarn, von, Russian Naval 


Attaché at Christiania, interests 


in Spitzbergen, 36, 43. 

Vejstrup, 35, 102. 

Velvet industry, 38, 34. 

cession to Italy, 
1870, 38, 22, 33. 

Venetian dialect, 83, 9. 

Venetian Lagoon, 33, 3, 19. 

Venetian plains, $3, 27. 

Venetians, conquests, 1404-42, 38, 
13; loss of Riva and Rovereto, 
1509, 338, 13. 

Veneto, the, 33, 5. 

Venice, 33, 4; railway, 88, 20. 

Venosta, val, see Vintschgau. 

Venter Tal, 33, 9. 

Verdun, $1, 11, 22; bishopric, 30, 
26; French occupation from 
1552, 30, 19-20; population, 30, 
15. 

Verona, Congress of, 1823, 34, 9; 
road, 33, 18. 

Versailles, 30, 24; preliminaries of 
peace between Germany and 
France signed at, 1871, 80, 108-9. 

Vesoul, population, 30, 14. 

Vesteraalen Company, 86, 11. 

Vester-Vedsted, 35, 103. 

Vezouze river, 80, 108. 

Via Claudia, 38, 18. 

VicAlvaro, pronunciamiento at, 1854, 
34, 11. 

Vicenza, 38, 5. 

Victor Emanuel, 33, 16. 


- 


\- 
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Victoria Eugénie, Princess, of Bat- 
tenberg,' marriage to Alphonso 
XIII, 1906, 34, 27. 

Victoria Island, 36, 2. 

Victoria, Queen, and Schleswig- 
Holstein, 35, 16 note; and 
Treaty of London, 35, 26, 38, 40, 
49, 76, 78—9. 

Vienna, Congress of, 35, 18, 22, 26; 
railway communication with, $8, 
20 note; Treaty of, 1735, 30, 
23; Treaty of, 1864, 35, 47, 53; 
provisions, 35, 102-3; Treaty of, 
1878, 35, 52, 106. 

Viezzena, iron deposits, 33, 26. 

Villach, railway, 338, 20. 

Villerupt, retained by France, 1871, 
30, 110. 

Vineyards, and wine industry, 30, 
83, 84-5, 91, 93, 33, 23, 28. 

Vintschgau (Val Venosta), 33, 4; 
railway, 38, 20; road, 38, 19. 

Vintschgau County, history, 38, 12, 
13. 

Vionville, 30, 108, 109. 

Viox, M., protest against Treaty of 
Frankfort, 1871, 30, 114-6. 

Vitry-le-Francois, 30, 75, 103-4. 

Vogel Hook, 36, 2. 

Voight, Dr., option secured in 
Spitzbergen, 36, 42. 

Vorarlberg, railway, 38, 20. 

Vosges Mountains, 30, 1, 2, 2-3, 4, 
5, 6,10, 18; climate, 30,6; cotton 
industry, 30, 100; fisheries, 30, 
93; forests, 30, 24, 90; fruit- 
growing, 30, 84; glass industry, 
30, 104; language, 30, 58; 
passes, 30, 67; population, 30, 
13, 14, 15; stone quarries, 30, 98; 
vineyards, 30, 84; water power, 
30, 105. 

Vosges, department, emigration, 
30, 17; deputies, protest against 
Treaty of Frankfort, 1871, 30, 
114-6; formed, 1790, 30, 28; 
migration, 30, 17. 

Vourvenans, 30, 108. 

Vulcan harbour, 36, 4. 


W. 


Wages, Alsace-Lorraine, 30, 79; 
2 34, 42, 44; industrial, 30, 


Waprien Peninsula, 35, 2. 

Waisenheim, textile industry, 30, 99. 

Walburg, petroleum wells near, 30, 
97 


Waldemar, Constitution of, 1326, 
35, 21. 


Walrus, 36, 13. 

Walther, Herr, option secured in 
Spitzbergen, 36, 42. 

Wandsbek, population, 35, 7, 8, 99. 

Wandsbek kreis, 35, 74 

Ward, J., British Consul-General at 
Hamburg, $5, 21. 

Water power, 30, 105, 33, 29, 35, 
35, 99. 

Weaving, 88, 30. 

Wedel, Count von, Statthalter of 

. Alsace-Lorraine, 1907-14, 30, 44. 

Weiler, textile industry, 30, 102. 

Weill, , 30, 53. 

Weiss valley, 30, 10. 

Weissenburg, 30, 20; cession to 
France, 30, 20-1; French gar- 
rison, 1672, 30, 21; language, 
30, 12; races, 30, 66; submission 
to France, 30, 21; vineyards, 30, 
84 


Weisstal, 30, 16. 


, Welcome Point, tablet erected by 


Muscovy Company, 1614, 36, 30. 

Wellington, Duke of, Grandee of 
Spain, 34, 37 note. 

Wendel, socialist deputy, 1917, on 
Alsace-Lorraine, 30, 52. 

Wesserling, copper deposits near, 
30, 97; textile industry, 30, 102. 

Wesserling, valley, calico printing, 
30, 101. 

West Indies, imports from, 30, 104. 

Westphalia, 30, 74. 

Westphalian coal fields, 31, 25, 27. 

Wetterlé, Abbé, 30, 42, 53. 

Whales, and whaling industry, 36, 
13, 14. 

Wheat cultivation, 30, 83, 88, 34, 
43, 35, 92, 93. 

White Saar (Sarre Blanche) river, 
30, 108. 

Wiche islands, 36, 1, 4. 

Wied Au river, 35, 3, 85. 

Wiesbaden, trade with, 30, 93. 

Wild boars, 30, 82. 

William I, Emperor of Germany, 
30, 37, 84. 

William II, Emperor, 30, 43; and 
Alsace-Lorraine, 30, 40-1. 

William, Crown Prince, and Zabern 
incident, 30, 48. 

Willoughby, Sir Hugh (1553), 36, 
27. 


Wilson, President, 30, 55. 

Wilster, railway, 35, 86. 

Wilstermarsch, kreis, agriculture, 
35, 94. 

Wine industry, $8, 30, 32. 

With, J. P., proposal for partition 
of Schleswig, 1838, 35, 67. 
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Wodehouse, Lord, missions to Berlin 
a Copenhagen, 35, 30 note, 36, 
70. 

Woévre, the, 30, 3, 4, 5, 81, 3. 

Wolff, Georges, leader of the Alsa- 
tian Liberals, 30, 47. 

Wolzheim, vineyards, 30, 85. 

Wood Bay, hot springs off, 36, 2. 

Wood-working industry, 30, 81, 35, 
98. 

Woollen industry, 30, 102, 38, 27, 
29, 30. 

Worgl, railway, 38, 20 note. 

Woyens, railway, 35, 86. 

Wrangel, General, war with Den- 
mark, 1848, 35, 23. 

Wiurttemberg, forests, 30, 89; im- 
migration from, $0, 8; wine 
industry, 30, 85. 


X. 
Ximenez, Cardinal (1499), 34, 46. 


Zi 


Zabern (Saverne), 30, 67, 78; inci- 
dent, 1913, 30, 48. 

Zabern gap, 30, 16. 

Zabern, pass of, 30, 67. 

Zabern valley, 30, 68. 

er Baroche), French-speaking, 

, 10. 

Zellenberg, vineyards, 80, 85. 

Zeppelin, Count, 36, 2, 12; expedi- 
tion to Spitzbergen, 1910, 36, 
28-9. 

Zinc blende, 36, 21. 

Zorilla, Ruiz, Ministry of, 34, 17. 

Zorn river, 80, 2, 68. 

Zorn valley, sandstone, 80, 98. 

Zornhof, ironmongery factories, 30, 
99. 

Zufall-Spitze, see Cevedale, Monte. 

Zweibriicken, population, 31, 5. . 
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